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‘What Goes -Ento the ‘Baker's Loaf? 


By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 





SK the average baker what 
goes into his loaf, and 
the chances are that he 
will reply: “Oh, flour and 

yeast, and water, of course.” The an- 
swer is correct so far as it goes, but, 
considered as sales promotion talk, it 
does not go far enough. The housewife 
is beginning to realize that she may 
turn to her baker for considerable in- 





formation likely to prove useful in 
feeding her family properly. She has 
found, for example, that he can often 
supply her with facts about the whole- 
some qualities of white flour, or just 
which bakery products are best suited 


to various members of her family, and 
so on. Then, some day, this woman 
learns that there may be a direct con- 
nection between baker’s bread and her 
problem of how to coax the children to | 
absorb more milk, so off she goes to | 

| 

| 





the bakeshop. 
“Oh, Mr. Baker,” says Mrs. House- 
keeper, “IS there milk in your bread?” 
“Why, to be sure!” answers Mr. 
Baker, somewhat hurriedly, perhaps, as 
he excuses himself and sets about in- 


Every cell in your body is actively alive. 
them so. Phosphorus is found in several foods, AMONG THEM MILK. 


MILK BREAD HELPS TO KEEP BODY CELLS ALIVE 


For good red blood we must have food iron. 


SOME MILK-IN-BREAD ADVERTISING IDEAS 


& 4 


Milk sugar is especially digestible. 
MILK BREAD FURNISHES SUGAR OF MILK 


$4 


Do you enjoy going to the dentist? Then eat foods that help to 
make strong teeth. Among these are fruits, vegetables AND MILK. 


MILK BREAD SAVES DENTIST BILLS 
‘ && @ 


44 


iron, BUT ITS USE helps the body to assimilate the 
iron contained in other foods. 


MILK BREAD HELPS TO MAKE RED BLOOD 
& % & 


MILK BREAD HELPS BALANCE THE DIET IN. ACID 


AND ALKALINE ELEMENTS 


i 
} The body must have both acid and alkaline foods. MILK is alkaline. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Phosphorus helps to keep 


MILK contains only a little 


solids other than cream that help to 
make milk such good food?” 

“Mrs. Housekeeper is sure to ask me 
that,” he murmurs, “and these women 
are not easily satisfied!” 

Indeed they are not! But Mrs. 
Housekeeper and all her sisters WILL 
be satisfied if told that these milk solids 
include milk sugar, an especially diges- 
tible form of sugar; lime for the mak- 
ing of firm bones and teeth; phos- 
phorus, without which the living cells 
of the body would cease to live; iron, 
an element absolutely necessary for 
normal blood,—not to mention the fact 
that milk is alkaline in its final reac- 
tion, and thus helps to balance the diet 
in this important relation between alka- 
line and acid foods. , 

Not that this begins to tell the whole 
story of the nutritive value of milk 
solids, but the baker is not writing a 
book on food chemistry nor is the 
housewife desiring to read such a book. 
The simple facts as outlined should be 
sufficient to convince both baker and 
housekeeper that the solids of milk are 
invaluable foods, and that bread en- 








forming himself as to just what the 

milk that goes into his mix does for his 

loaf in the way of adding to its value as food. In 
other words, he desires to BE READY for Mrs. 
Housekeeper next time she comes! He senses, dimly 
at first, and then with overwhelming conviction, that 
the fact that there IS milk in his bread provides 
another strong point for featuring in his sales pro- 
motion plans. 

So it is with the thought that the baker may per- 
haps welcome a few suggestions along this line that 
the present discussion is opened; for it stands to reason 
that if a few women among his customers are inter- 
ested there are many others who would be glad to 
have the baker reassure them on this point. 

The woman who becomes convinced that baker’s 
bread will help her introduce more milk into the 
family dietary is the woman who is likely to say to 
herself, “I always knew that Blank & Blank made 
GOOD bread, but if their products will help me add 
more of the solid parts of milk to the children’s meals, 
why it looks as if I’d better buy THREE LOAVES 
A DAY INSTEAD OF TWO!” 


Facts for the Baker’s Consideration 

S° Mr. Baker determines to look into the matter. 
’ He realizes, of course, that milk is only one of the 
foodstuffs, other than flour, that help to make his loaf 
Satisfactory. There is the yeast, and the sugar, and 
the shortening, and so on. But he is wise in his day 
and generation, and resolves to take one thing at a 
time and to begin with the most important. 

What, then, does the baker already know about the 
milk in his mix? He knows, for example, that those 
who make it their business to study the subject are 
convinced that the addition of dry skim milk to the 
baker’s formulas will result in better and therefore 
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more salable products. He knows that when dry skim 
milk is incorporated in the dough it tends to stabilize 
the flour, and to make it, according to Mr. Amidon, 
of the American Institute of Baking, “give good results 
over a longer range of fermentation time than if the 
bread is made without the milk.” He knows that milk 
bread stays fresh longer than bread made without milk. 
These are only a few of the interesting facts con- 
cerning the effect of milk on the mechanical manipula- 
tion of dough. For detailed and authoritative infor- 
mation on the subject the reader is referred to the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Dry Skim Milk and the Food Value of Bread 

O return to the baker whom we left pondering in 

his office over the best way in which to make Mrs. 
Housekeeper happy regarding the food value of his 
loaf. He has reassured himself as regards the part 
played by milk in improving the general quality of his 
products. Now for deciding, first, what information 
must he acquire in the matter of the food value of 
milk bread, and second, how can he best inform his 
customers on the subject? 

Perhaps the first question that occurs to the baker 
is this: Since Mrs. Housekeeper is so concerned over 
the food value of his bread, will she be satisfied with 
knowing that he uses skim milk? Did not his mother 
turn up her nose at this very skim milk? 

His mother, yes, but his wife, no! For Mrs. Baker 
has had opportunity to follow the work of nutrition 
authorities as they have established beyond doubt that 
cream is not the only valuable solid in milk. So his 
conscience is clear on that point. 

Next the baker asks himself, “What are these 


riched by the addition of these solids 
is just so much the more nourishing 
food than bread made with water alone. 


Formulating the Sales Promotion Material 

ee with this information, the baker casts 

about in his own mind as to how he shall most 
effectively tell the story of milk bread to as large a 
group of women as possible. Just as in the case of 
other messages which he has desired to bring to the 
attention of the consumer, he will probably wish to 
begin with his present customers. It is their patronage 
which has helped to build the business, and their in- 
terest will be an important factor in its future devel- 
opment. 

Now there are certain facts connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of bakery products most 
likely to possess an appeal for one special type of 
consumer, but the value of milk in bread is of interest 
to practically every one, for the simple reason that 
every one eats bread and every one likes to be well 
nourished. It should be the baker’s aim, then, to let 
as many as possible have the benefit of what he finds 
out on the subject. That such a course is almost 
certain to add to his sales is both desirable and legiti- 
mate. 

In broadcasting facts about nutrition, the manu- 
facturer has frequently to take into consideration the 
point of view of his prospective audience. Approach 
must be suited to point of view. Not so with regard 
to milk bread. Women of leisure or of toil, teachers, 
nurses, dietitians, men, in short every one, eat bread. 

So the chief concern of one who is about to under- 
take a sales campaign based on the food value of his 
own milk loaf should be, not the personnel of his public 
but rather the medium through which the facts are 

(Continued on page 775.) 
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cA Grocer Invades the ‘Bakery Cfield 


HEN shall we unravel, entirely, the 

mystery of this post-war world that has 

been thrust upon us with its new elec- 

tric tools, its sudden conquering of vast 

distances, and its seizing upon new peo- 
ple to thrust into strange jobs, seemingly miles distant 
from those for which they were trained? 

We hardly get used to G. Cullen Thomas as produc- 
tion manager in a bakery before we find him jerked 
out to head a milling company’s department where 
mill chemigts had always reigned before. We get used 
to a national chairman of the Republican party, and 
find him seized for the throne of bare-kneed movie- 
land. A federal judge leaves the bench to become 
cir of baseball. 

And now «a man who but yesterday was the out- 
standing figure of the organized grocery world has 
become the chief sales figure in a chain of a dozen 
baking plants. Why the following of this odd road to 
its strange terminal? 

This chief editor of grocery’s journalism and chief 
organizer of retail grocers was more than a business 
man among business men. He was for them a prophet, 
seer and revelator. He went about forecrying a new 
day in merchandising foods. To bring this day into 
being he told how many ideas had to be inculcated, 
educating bakers about grocers, for one thing, and 
educating grocers about bakers. 

He wanted the two worlds to cease talking lan- 
guages foreign to each other. He pleaded with pack- 
ers and catsup men and cracker men. Their manu- 
facturing conditions must be known to grocers so that 
the grocers could correctly interpret manufacturing 
conditions to the consuming customers, before whom 
they stood as contact men. I have heard him plead, 
for instance, that it was bad business for bread men 
to leave grocers so ignorant of bread making condi- 
tions that they could not tell why a loaf of bread, 
retailing at 10c, manufactured in a sanitary plant, was 
different and more appetizing than one on which a 
shoestring baker offered a fancy secret rebate or a 
heavy cut in selling margin. 

This apostle of the grocery world, who wanted a 
new deal between grocer and baker, was H. C. Bal 
siger, former editor of the Retail Grocer and secretary- 
manager of the National Retail Grocers’ Association. 
He has lain down now the robes of his apostleship to 
take service with R. L. Nafziger in the new Schulze 
organization, He will be chief director of its sales: a 
grocer over men trained to bakery selling from the 
industry’s inside. 

So far, as this story runs, so good. The rest is 
not so good. It is addressed to business men, to 
bakers, and to bakers who think they are business men 
and are proud of it. It begs leave to conduct a sort 
of Pilgrim’s Progress through the career of Mr. Bal 
siger while he was pleading with bakers and others 
who tried to stabilize and standardize the industries 
whose goods were fed to the retail grocer’s shelves, 
But no business man could understand Mr. Balsiger’s 
story unless he had first noted some introductory para- 
graphs that set the key for its appreciation. 

Our Pilgrim’s Progress, then, will start in Minne- 
apolis. It is the time of The Northwestern Miller’s 
fiftieth birthday party, and there is only one badge 
to mark all guests as equal in status and fellowship 
as guests. The reds, blues, yellows and whites of con- 
vention days are gone. There had been a parade to 
church to hear a famous choir sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” 


[N a washroom, just before the start of one of the 

major banquets of that hospitable week, a big miller 
and a big baker meet and shake hands over the nail 
files and scrubbing brushes. 

“And to think,” the baker remarks, “that I always 
thought of a miller as somebody who looked down on 
me socially and whom I ought to fight with all my 
heart by dickering for the lowest possible price! Here 
I find we are brothers in the foodstuffs service of the 
nation, and both play important réles in carrying 
wheat from farm to consumer.” 

“Yes,” replies the miller, “I remember when we 
millers created just the atmosphere to which you re- 
acted, You bakers were only customers. Now we see 
you as marching in the same big procession, and the 
end of it is the welfare of the nation. Our profits 
are just the tools to enable us to carry on. The big 
thing is to keep good wheat foods on every table. 
Farmer grows it, we mill it, you bake it, our inter- 
dependence is greater than we could ever realize.” 

There, as I watched that meeting, was something of 
keen interest to me. For the whole problem appeared 
as a problem in breaking down caste. Caste had 
grown in a big world full of smail peoples. It was 
being squeezed out as an unnecessary hindrance to 
good business in the little world full of closely crowded 
people, which had been thrust suddenly upon us. 

To the American Institute of Baking goes our 
pilgrimage, after that Minneapolis party. Miller and 


‘By I. K. Russell 





C. BALSIGER, who was recently appointed man- 

* ager of sales promotion for the Schulze chain of 
hakeries, comes into the breadstuffs industry from a 
field closely allied to it, the grocery trade. Mr. Balsiger 
entered the grocery business as a small boy in a gen- 


eral store in central Kansas. When 13 years old he 
secured a job with a large firm in St. Louis, leaving 
in the following year to work for a former employee 
of that establishment who had begun a business for 
himself. He advanced from delivery boy to buyer 
and manager during the next eight years. Subse- 
quently he became a wholesale grocery salesman, and 
later he successfully engaged in the retail grocery busi- 
ness in Kansas City until 1921. In that year a number 
of grocers suggested Mr. Balsiger’s name to the board 
of directors of the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers for the position of secretary-manager, with the 
result that when the office was offered to him, he ac- 
cepted. Under his inspiration great progress was made 
along practical lines toward the improvement of the 
retail food distributing business. 





baker had awakened to a basis for co-operative effort. 
How about the grocer? When would he come into 
the picture? 

Then some funny incidents occurred. You may 
think breaking down caste is easy. Try it. Attempt 
to pioneer where an idea is not yet sold. Try it, for 
instance, among milling and baking chemists, when you 
desire, as a mere reporter, to get their story and 
spread it where it will show the baking world what 
good they do. 

And so to a public meeting, in which the packing 
world, the farming, the wheat growing, were com- 
mingling with the baking in a general wheat foods 
conference. It was proposed that the baking delega- 
tion have its picture taken. 

There it appeared, from my own angle, that we 
faced a problem of breaking down caste. It seemed 
just the time to try a little stunt. I saw the machinery 
men hanging back as the bakers gathered before the 
camera, I saw the allied tradesmen hanging back. 
Retail bakers, too, hung back. And so, just for fun, 
I ordered them all up before the camera, presuming 
upon a sort of appointment as publicity man at the 
convention. 


SOM EK started forward. I watched the eyes of the 
\” bakers. Some I had long wanted to plead with to 
lay off their caste prides were glowering in anger. 
They began to call, “shoot it,” “shoot it,” before the 
machinery men and the allied tradesmen could take 
their places in the group. 

“The baking industry,” I was softly repeating to 
myself, being in no position-to speak aloud to my 
employers, “is just what machinery men and allied 
tradesmen and millers and bakers make it. All are 
regimented together to do their job. All belong in 
this delegation, all who help breadstuffs to get across.” 

So I kept on urging the smallest retail bakers and 
the salt salesmen into the delegation picture. And if 
some bakers wonder why the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation is a trifle hard to sell to the masses of the 


baking world they need only to examine the state of 
their own hearts, as that picture was being taken, to 
find the answer. You know Boswell, in his chronicle 
of Johnson, tells us that a lady was prating about 
democracy and equality, whereupon Johnson asked her 
serving man to sit down at their tea table. Her in- 
dignant explosion showed him her attitude far more 
than any of her fair words. 


] RECALLED that one of the bakers who reacted 
with the most hauteur at the idea of standing up in 
even-Stephen fellowship with all who work in the 
bread world was far from a big baker, and far from 
a conspicuously successful baker. He was _ himself 
overawed at standing in better company than he had 
ever before felt himself in, and he didn’t seem to like 
his moment of glory being spoiled by a general walk-in 
of men he actually bought from, and delighted to keep 
waiting for hours at a time outside his office door. 

I watched that baker. I even took him aside for 
a private talk. Next time I visited his bailiwick he 
was at his state and local conventions. They said it 
had never happened before. Men who had reacted to 
hauteur with disdain and protective bristling were 
smiling about him. They were calling him by his first 
name. Just now he is one of the most useful men 
on the whole horizon of the organized baking world, 
strong in his national, strong in his state, strong in his 
local, well liked in his community. He just had to 
catch that idea that one of the chief bakers of Teas 
caught as he spoke to the head of the firm in Minne- 
apolis that was the principal source of his flour sup)ly. 

Mr. Balsiger came pleading to the American In-ti- 
tute of Baking for a hearing for his idea, for support. 
But shall the prophet be received in his own country? 
I had heard Wilbur Wright seek funds to carry on 
his airplane work, and had seen the dozen millionaires 
to whom he pleaded turn him down hard and cold. A 
month later I had seen a clever self-salesman make 
a plea for money to spend in airplane work and the 
same millionaires lavish it upon him. It went for 
high salaries to himself and a little clique around him, 
and produced nothing. Wilbur Wright came batten- 
ing home from France and Spain as the world famous 
“Velburr” who was left to prove his case and gain his 
recognition far, far from home. 

There were no funds in the baking world for Mr. 
Balsiger to carry on his apostleship. Yet he carried 
on, One baker had worked out a plan of grocer-baker 
co-operation. I wrote it in full for the magazine Mr. 
Balsiger conducted for the grocers’ association. He 
ran the paper, working almost for nothing and paying 
his board, and preaching one of the most sincere and 
essential messages the manufacturing world must learn 
to conquer foodstuffs merchandising. Neither from 
above nor below was he prospered. 

A little matter of $30 came up. The story needed 
cuts to illustrate it. Mr. Balsiger’s paper lacked funds 
to make them. It was a paper printed for a cause, 
to preach a message and printed below the living line, 
as most evangelistic work is done. Would this baker 
pay for the cuts? Armed with a sense of righteousness 
as to the cause, I approached the baker. He was a 
man who shunted self-salesmen and go-getters off his 
trail all day long. He had come to suspect all men 
as such. We did not get the cuts to illustrate the 
story, which would have shown to the retail grocery 
world the basic facts of modern quality bread pro- 
duction and why the old-line firms were better to 
keep tied to than to help demoralize the baking indus- 
try by seizing any fly-by-night product brought in. | 
didn’t mind being suspected as a sort of grafter for 
making that proposal. Pioneering has much that you 
must laugh off as you go along. 


HE story for the paper lay in type until it was 

finally pied. I knew that all through the food 
manufacturing world were business men who thought 
they were proving their smartness by turning their 
backs on Mr. Balsiger and leaving him to be a voice 
alone in the wilderness crying a new industrial tie-up 
between grocers as the actual contact men for the 
foodstuffs industry, and the manufacturing centers. 

Well, one baker saw. Mr. Balsiger came to the end 
of the road in the wilderness. He will reap from one 
corporation what he sowed for the whole industrial 
world. 

You know there are go-givers to receive into indus- 
try as well as go-getters, and that industry is wise 
which can find a place for them and not rejoice in 
exercising an easy power to slap them down and jockey 
them out. Their very preoccupations in the vision of 
the cause that es proclaim makes it easy to trip 
them up and topple them over. Politically cunning 
men in all organization work do that just as a sort of 
outdoor sport. I felt badly when I saw how Mr. 
Balsiger was deserted as a grocer organizer. It is 
now time to be happy because he has at last found a 
place in one of the very industries which only two years 
ago seemed to pass the buck when he appealed. 


February 23, 1927 
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A SPECULATIVE COMMODITY 


pee the greatest single factor among all 
those which produce unsatisfactory conditions in 
milling and the flour distributing trade is the extent 
to which flour has become a speculative commodity. 
A fairly large part of the product of mills still is 
sold and goes into distribution to supply current 
needs; but another and steadily growing percentage 
is dealt in primarily on a speculative basis, with wide- 
spread and very great injury both to millers and to 
those who compose the machinery of distribution. 

\) every year a substantial part of the entire year’s 
sale. are concentrated into a few weeks of August, 
Sepiember and October. Depending upon the wheat 
pri: and the general sentiment toward its strength 
or scakness, from four to six months of the produc- 


tion of a large number of mills is contracted for 
ship:nent within this limited “buying season.” Con- 
trac's made at that time are for shipment over vari- 


ous periods, not infrequently extending well toward 
another harvest. Sellers, so far as they are able, 
safecuard their contracts by purchase of wheat in 
cas}: or futures. Buyers make no pretense of insur- 
ing business safety, but frankly buy in hope. of an 
advance in price. 

\ typical, if greatly emphasized, example of this 
condition is the present case of a large Pennsylvania 
baker and jobber whose annual exploits in flour buy- 
ing are widely known in the trade. With a normal 
requirement for baking and distribution of perhaps 
one hundred thousand barrels, he is reported to have 
purchased last autumn almost three hundred thousand 
barrels of flour from about twenty-five different mills, 
in contracts ranging from a few hundred to as much 
as twenty-five thousand barrels. 

Obviously, with such heavy purchases, shipping 
directions are bound to be delayed, cancellations ar- 
ranged, or the flour distributed on an unwilling mar- 
ket in competition with millers’ own offers and sales 
efforts. At best, the buyer makes a profit at the 
expense of millers’ current trade; at worst, he may 
take a loss, and the trouble and annoyance of con- 
tracts long in suspense disturb every one in any way 
associated with the multiple transactions. So long, 
however, as the buyer’s financial position continues 
satisfactory, as it is, there are no restrictions on his 
activities as an always interesting participant in the 
flour trade, 


Mr. G. Stuart Engle,—his name may as well be 
mentioned, since his activities as a buyer are so well 
known,—is in no way responsible for this situation. 
He simply takes advantage, as his means and position 
enable him to do, of the trade customs which have 
come to be a part of milling. Contracts for ship- 
ment over the greater part of the crop year, indiffer- 
ently enforced carrying charges, and the whole fabric 
of sales methods accepted by millers, are a constant 
invitation to those engaged in baking and the flour 
trade, not only to anticipate their own requirements 
but to trade heavily with a view to market profits. 
The means are as readily available, with almost no 
part of the restrictions, as in the futures grain market. 

Where and when corrective changes can be brought 
about’ none can undertake to say. Perhaps millers 
preter conditions as they are, counting on their own 
Superior trading acumen to overcome the obvious 
hazards of customs which exist to the same degree in 
no other basic industry. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
they are simply yielding to the dictates of things as 
they are because there is not within the industry the 
ability to generate corrective forces. Either way, it 
must be admitted that, as things stand, flour is more 
larvely a speculative commodity than an article of 
commerce produced and distributed against current 
requirements. And to this speculative factor must 
be attributed much of the fault finding with condi- 
tions in milling. 
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HEBREW BAKERS GROW AMBITIOUS 

HE Hebrew Master Bakers’ Association of Phila- 

delphia is going to give a banquet, concert and 
dance next March twenty-fifth, and has asked millers 
to be present, not in their several persons but vicari- 
ously and as bearers of gifts. The invitations, signed 
by Samuel A. Cohen, organizer, are not limited to the 
milling four hundred, but are being scattered with 
a generous hand. They bear assurances of high 
regard and reciprocity, and suggest the desirability of 
an early “R. S. V. P.,” interpretable in this instance 
as “receiving some valuable presents.” 

More specifically, advertising space in the banquet 
program is submitted for sale on the basis of three 
hundred dollars for the center double page across, 
one hundred dollars for odd lot pages, run-of-menu, 
and smaller sums for smaller spaces. Subscribers are 
insured not only hearty appreciation but that their 
products will be “given a trial should you decide to 
come into the Philadelphia market.” The funds de- 
rived from the adventure are to be used in a “great 
project,” nothing less than a publicity campaign for 
the products of members of the association. 

It seems fair to suggest that Mr. Cohen must not 
have been reading the papers. Had he been, he would 
know that bakers’ associations no longer panhandle 
millers. They discontinued the practice several months 
ago in consideration of their own self-respect. Now 
and then a trifling effort is made, but nothing comes 
of it. It simply is no longer au fait, and millers who 
fall victims to it are widely and humorously regarded 
as kinspeople of the dwindling company whose mem- 
bers buy the court house from an affable stranger. 

Yet something is to be said for Mr. Cohen and his 
associates. The “big sum” they hope to harvest is to 
be used for a “publicity campaign for finished prod- 
ucts.” That, so far as bread is concerned, is con- 
siderably in advance, both in vision and effort, of 
anything millers’ organizations have so far undertaken 
to do for themselves. Mr. Cohen’s association may be 
a panhandler, but it has high and noble aims. And, 
beyond those, dining and dancing with la carte “center 
page across—$300” is no mean ambition, even con- 
sidering cover charges and other things as they are 
nowadays. 





THE TRADE COMMISSION’S PROLOGUE 
HILE fairness may suggest awaiting the com- 
plete report of the Federal Trade Commission 

on the bakery investigation, it may now be said that, 
if it contains no more valuable material than is in- 
cluded in the preliminary summary, the commission 
might profitably have devoted its time to a further 
study of mattress advertisements. Virtually all of 
the data assembled by it in the investigation are such 
as could have been gathered by a study of the bakery 
combinations’ published financial statements and a 
reasonably diligent reading of daily and trade news- 
papers. 

Of somewhat more than passing interest, however, 
is the reference to the consent decree obtained by the 
office of the attorney general against the Ward com- 
bination. This incident recently has been examined 
into by a special committee of the Senate without 
developing much beyond the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission was a divided house at the time, 
and at least two of its members had their noses put 
out of joint by the intrusion of another and much 
more effective part of the government establishment. 
What the commission says of the incident, as related 
by Commissioner Hunt, neither adds nor detracts 
from the rather indifferently interesting testimony 
given to the Senate committee. 

A single item in the report will amuse millers and 
any others who have followed the trail of the com- 
mission’s troubled and finally abruptly terminated 
snooping tour among flour mills. With little or no 
relation to the context, the commission says: “A pre- 
liminary report summarizing profits of flour millers 
and giving information relating to their efforts to 
restrict competition has already been made.” 

This does not, of course, amount to anything be- 
yond displaying the animus of the commission toward 
the milling industry. It knows, as well as does every 
one else with any knowledge whatever of the subject, 
that there is no effort to “restrict competition” in the 
milling industry, and that its investigation clearly 
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proved this. It could not, however, pass the oppor- 
tunity to take a sly slap at milling by way of getting 
even because this industry secured court protection 
against its suave hawkshaws who went about the coun- 
try asserting their right to pry into letter files to find 
evidence of antitrust act misdeeds. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as previously con- 
stituted, has what may be described as a disingenuous 
mind. Its visions of bears in the wood are very real 
to it, not because any bears are there but because it 
wants them to be, and it does love to shudder. 





MILLING MARGINS IN THE CENSUS 

HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is indebted to 

the head of a Texas milling company for an in- 
teresting computation of indicated milling margins 
in several states, based on the recently published 
census report covering flour milling in 1925. The 
figures given were arrived at by taking census data 
covering cost of raw materials plus amount of wages 
paid, subtracting that sum from value of products 
and dividing the figure thus arrived at by the number 
of barrels of flour produced. 

The indicated average gross margin earned by all 
mills of the United States was $1.16 per barrel, and 


for the several states individually computed as follows: 
Tennessee ....... $1.84 Oregon ......... $ .94 
0 rere 1.59 Montana ........ 89 
Oklahoma ....... 1.23 rey 89 
Washington .... 1.23 Missouri ........ 89 
New York ...... 1.19 Minnesota ...... 89 
ED a6 a5 bee ks 1.18 Colorado ....... 85 
Nebraska ....... 1.08 United States... 1.16 


It is quite obvious that these figures, although 
based on an apparently sound method of interpreting 
the census data, must be wide of the truth. It can- 
not, for instance, be believed that millers of Ten- 
nessee earn a gross margin more than twice that of 
neighboring states; nor can it be accepted that Okla- 
homa millers earn thirty-four cents per barrel more 
than their neighbors of Kansas, or that Nebraska mills 
are nearly twenty cents per barrel better off in their 
gross margins than mills of Minnesota and Missouri. 

It is fair to believe that $1.16 per barrel approxi- 
mates the general average of gross earnings of all 
mills in the United States, since, on the average basis 
of fifty-five to sixty per cent operation, that sum would 
about account for production costs and profits as they 
are known to members of the industry. It could not, 
however, possibly follow that the rate of gross return 
should be so low in several states of greatest milling 
development, and relatively high in lesser milling 
states. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that several 
states showing the thinnest margins are those in which 
the concentrated buying power of large units is most 
strongly reflected. 





THE PRESIDENT TO DECIDE 
S this is written, the McNary-Haugen bill, provid- 
ing for quasi government control of prices and 
marketing of principal farm products, has passed both 
houses of Congress and awaits action by the executive. 
There is every reason, both in available information 
as to the President’s intention and in knowledge of 
his character and courage, to feel certain the bill will 
be vetoed. 

The record of this amazing piece of legislation since 
its inception three years ago is one of chicane and 
political dishonesty unequaled in the history of Con- 
gress. It is certain that of all of those who voted 
for it in both Senate and House few took the trouble 
to seek an understanding of the practical application 
of its provisions, and fewer still believed in its efficacy. 
An overwhelming majority was assured that the bill 
would not stand a court test, and probably an equal 
number voted for it confident of a veto or merely to 
“put the President in a hole.” 

There is much reason to believe that the President 
has not been put “in a hole,” but that, on the contrary, 
he will gain enormously in prestige and the country’s 
confidence by a veto and a message of vigorous dis- 
sent. It would be fitting punishment for the “farm 
bloc” and the votes it enlisted through trading and 
fear, if President Coolidge were to come out of the 
engagement, not only with honor, but ultimately with 
credit for saving the nation from a disastrous experi- 
ment in sovietism. 
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Domestic Demand.—On the whole, millers are optimistic of better business when 
the present uncertainty over farm legislation has been disposed of. March is 
counted upon to release a larger volume of buying, necessitated by stock depletion 
which is already bringing better inquiry 
from bakers. Eastern markets report 
lessening pressure of resale flour, and 
distributors see diminishing difficulty in 
handling the overdue accounts of small 
bakers, many of whom have been in- 
dulged with overextended credit. The 
more optimistic millers attribute much 
of the current dullness to seasonal condi- 
tions, and many of them find their sales, 
taking all factors into account, well above 
the average for this time of the year. 

Shipping Directions.—Mills are most 
seriously concerned at the moment with 
shipping directions, of which there is general complaint. They are making deter- 
mined efforts to clear up old contracts, but the carrying charge is being applied, 
apparently, with varying degrees of firmness. Many mills do not insist upon it, or 
rebate the charge after it has been made, and there is considerable cancellation of 
contracts in cases of manifest overbuying. 

Production.—In spite of the general fault finding over delinquent accounts, mill 
operation continues good for this period of the year. Except for spring wheat 
mills, current production is from 5 to 15 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
weeks of ‘the past two years. Kansas City mills are running at nearly 90 per cent 
of capacity. _ 

Export Trade.—Scattered sales 
volume resulting, but inquiry continues dull. 
America, mainly prompt shipment business. Canadian millers complain that the 
recent drop in ocean rates brought no improvement in business to Europe. British 
markets are said to be flooded with Australian and Argentine wheat at much lower 
prices than Canadian wheat would cost. Most of the current Canadian export is 
to the British West Indies. 

Clears.—There is slack demand for clears and low grades, but light mill opera- 
tion serves to relieve the market of pressure. 

Flour Prices—Current market conditions warrant only slight changes in flour 
quotations, which are approximately those of a week ago. 

Millfeed.—Current demand for millfeed is not heavy, but the market is steady. 
Immediate shipment bran continues to be practically unobtainable in the North- 
west. Most mills in both the Northwest and the Southwest are behind on deliveries, 
and in Minneapolis February shipment seems to have been badly oversold. Pros- 
pects are for continued fair demand and small supplies until spring pasturage is 
available. Keen demand in Canada keeps bran from the dominion off the New 
England market, and Boston prices are higher, in spite of slow inquiry. Minne- 
apolis prices are up 50c ton since a week ago, with no change at Buffalo and 
Kansas City. 

















are being made to Europe, with a fair total 
There is a modest movement to Latin 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 22—(Special Cable)—The trade in American flour is slow 
and unsatisfactory. ‘There is practically no business being done in Canadians, but 
imports from Australia are somewhat cheaper and there has, consequently, been 
some pressure to sell parcels that have arrived. The low quotations of home mills 
are creating severe competition. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 3d@ 
43s 9d per 280 Ibs ($7.17@7.42 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 3d ($6.83 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 42s ($7.13 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 3d ($7 bbl), 
Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.20 bbl), American low grades 30s 3d ($5.13 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.67 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 
40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.87 bbl). 

Liverpool.—The flour market is dull. It is hard to move arrived parcels of 
flour. Some spot Canadians are selling at cut prices. Home milled flour is pressed 
for sale at low figures. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 3d@44s per 
280 lbs ($7.17@7.47 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 3d ($6.83 bbl), American 
soft winter patents 40s 9d ($6.91 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.20 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 31s 3d ($5.31 bbl). 

Glasgow—The market is quiet, with buyers only interested in cheap spot lots. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 40s 3d@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.83@ 
6.87 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d ($6.37 bbl), American soft winters 41s 
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($6.96 bbl), Australian patents, on spot 40s ($6.79 bbl), for March shipment 37s 
($6.28 bbl), for April shipment 36s 3d ($6.15 bbl). 

Belfast——Trade in flour is inactive, with buyers only filling their immediate 
needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d per 280 Ibs ($7.25 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 40s 3d ($6.83 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s ($6.96 
bbl), American soft winters 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45@47s 
($7.64@7.98 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Conditions in the flour market remain unfavorable for the Ameri- 
can and Canadian product. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.80@ 
8.20 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), 
Kansas straights $7.45@7.75 ($6.63@6.89 bbl), Belgian $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $7.60 ($6.76 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The consumption of flour is very poor, and sales are light. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $8.10@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.65 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $8@8.25 ($7.12@7.35 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.10@8.60 
($7.21@7.65 bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled $10.75 
($9.56 bbl), rye flour $8.80@9.30 ($7.83@8.28 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Sales of flour are very light, and several home mills have been 
closed, as it is claimed that they are overstocked. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $8.65@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.69@7.79 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$8.10@8.55 ($7.21@7.61 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@ 
7.39 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.75 ($7.39@7.79 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet, but prices are steady. 

er. In Liverpool the only demand is for near-by parcels. 
MILLFEED 

A fair trade has been done in bran in London at £7 10s ton. Middlings are 
in fair demand at £7 12s 6d, with Plate pollards in better request at £6 6s 3d 
for April shipment and £5 17s 6d for June shipment. In Liverpool low grade flour 
is quiet. A firm to good demand is being experienced in Belfast for bran at £10, 
pollards being quoted at £9. 


Plate offers are firm- 


OIL CAKE 
The feeding cake market is steady in London, home made linseed cake being 
quoted at £6 10s@£6 12s ton. Cake made from Bombay seed is scarce, and the 
prices are only nominal. In Liverpool a fair trade has been done in American 
linseed cake for March shipment at £9 17s 6d, April shipment being quoted at £9 
12s 6d. Cottonseed meal is firm, resellers being in control of the market. 
‘OATMEAL 
The supplies of oatmeal in London exceed the demand. Scottish meal is offered 
at 36s 3d per 280 lbs, while American and Canadian is quoted at 41s, with rolled 
oats offered at 40s 9d. It is impossible to do any business at these prices. The 
Continent is offering rolled oats of satisfactory quality at 36s. In Belfast the only 


demand noticeable is for Irish meal at 35@38s and flake at 48@4é5s. 
F. G. Ratxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 






The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Feb. 20 Feb. 21 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1926 1925 

















The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST Feb. 20 Feb. 21 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 1926 1925 





Minneapolis ... ..... 185,531 225,537 225,805 Minneapolis ...... 40 43 40 
St. Paul ...+. 11,215 11,660 9,858 9,388 ee). SS a wb rbd 48 50 45 43 
Duluth-Superior 19,345 12,300 19,220 16,775 Duluth-Superior .. 52 33 62 16 
Outside mills*..134,368 187,610 204,003 213,367 Outside mills* ... 45 48 51 3 
Totals ....164,928 397,101 458,618 465,335 Average ..... - 43 46 46 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 152,516 137,267 107,157 88,115 Kansas City ..... 86 78 70 ) 
Wichita ...%...+ 36,740 33,460 28,491 37,504 Wichita .......... 58 53 5 7 
Se 18,829 27,361 26,950 SE Gvh sé eecw ene 55 49 60 8 
St. Joseph 28,347 25,536 31,222 ty BORON... vidnciaes 73 59 53 65 
GUBORE  20cc ese 22,726 22,301 21,301 CEE ceessasace OO 83 81 77 
Outside millst..2 241,132 177,861 222,537 Outside millst ... 67 67 49 60 
Totals 511,335 481,761 388,707 427,629 Average ..... 72 68 56 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,100 28,100 28,800 24,100 a Se aee 46 46 45 7 
Outsidet 45,900 46,300 43,900 41,900 Outsidet ....... 53 53 50 18 
TONG 0:05.04 60% 38,600 39,100 40,000 29,300 WORD fs ond vivian 76 77 83 61 
Outside{ 30,859 29,090 47,035 50,134 Outsidef ....... 50 60 58 54 
TMGIMMAHONS ... ccess ceoess 6,816 10,929 Indianapolis ..... eg cm 34 55 
Southeast ..... 109, 077 106,613 106,991 95,452 Southeast ........ 70 62 66 71 
Totals ....252,536 249,203 273,542 251,815 Average ;.... 59 59 59 4 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 29,151 28,160 26,424 29,362 POPCIERE 2 cc pcsave 47 45 42 47 
EE 27,650 20,374 14,135 23,300 ee | SESE PE 59 44 27 44 
Tacoma ....... 32,925 31,506 28,565 17,426 a 58 55 41 31 
Totals .... 89,726 64,124 70,088 Average ..... 54 48 37 41 
eer 184,835 190, 391 202,285 182,223 ee 78 80 85 77 
ChIicASo ....+-. 31,000 32,000 37,000 35,000 CRIGRBO «2.0 cc cee 77 80 92 88 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


tMills outside of St. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 
delivery. 


Chicago Minne ane Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus N ille 
3 go : I > § ashvil! 
Spring first patent .......... $7.10@ 7.70 $7.60@ 7.95 100+ @.... $7.00@ 7.50 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 8.65  $7.75@ 8.00 dass 8.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.70@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.55 > acevQéeee 6.70@ 7.10 7.50@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 ee) See 
Spring first clear ...........+. 6.25@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.45 . ee 6.20@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10 6.80@ 7.20 ---@ 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 @ ~ 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.60@ 7.05 ....@.... 7.20@ 7.60 6.70@ 7.00 8.10@ 8.20 7.30@ 7.75 7.35@ 7.60 7.60@ 8.00 25@ 7.75 7.50 0 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.15@ 6.2 es ee 6.40@ 6.75  6.10@ 6.40 7.50@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.40 6.85@ 7.10 7.30@ 7.60 . ot T1ee Vee . se te 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.60@ 6.90 ....@.... 5.35@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.75 ....@.... es aa wae F ‘98 ..@. re Ieee .@ | 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.40@ 6.90 ee ike veas 6.70@ 7.00 ~ Seta. aa 6.75@ 7.00 Tee. er 7.00 @* 7.60 7.00@ 7.40 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.30 ee wer ee 5.70@ 6.20 ee, ee 6.10@ 6.55 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.40 636@ 6.90 6500 7.00 700g 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.35@ 5.70 5 ts ae Vs pe” 5.25@ 5.50 a ee , Cent Sue 7c. ee Ree nate 6.25@ 6.50 Sass be 6.25@ 6.75 
Bee ee, WARD cn cvice sive’ 5.85@ 6.15 5.65@ 5.95 we. Se eich Pore 6.50@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 ot @y vee 
Rye flour, dark .........--0:5 4.10@ 1.50 3.60@ 4.25 -@ ree, Pers 4.75@ 4.80 o> oa reds 4.75@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.25 4.80@ 4.90 oo Qe. --@. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto baker =r | Toronto **Winnipe 
7 pes 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.50 $....@ ee $... , ss Spring top patent{...$....@8.10 $....@8.55 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 $6.95 
EPO < ccccscs 5.45@ 5.90 cove PD oénacaes 7.830@ 7.70 ovo Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.40 ....@.. Spring exports§ ........ 40s 3a eeee 
COG . kia cs cs ccs 5.55@ 6.00 weie ot Montana ....... 7.00@ 7.30 Spring second patent ....@7.60 .... @7.95 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 





tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


ORTH American shipments declined last week, but Argentina and Australia 
fully met expectations. Total world shipments were 17,475,000 bus, and if this 
figure is maintained as an average it will exhaust the available world surplus 


by the time new supplies are ready. 
weeks have been 19,116,500 bus. 
small increase last week. 


Average world shipments during the past four 
Quantities on passage to Europe showed only a 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 














c Bushels — 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
26 TOM. TS cccccccceess ,50 14 3,512 784 600 18,544 
27 Wem © sosvese eves 8,921 6,331 4,040 1,640 480 21,412 
28 POD. BD ccvcvcecece 7,897 6,834 2,688 976 640 19,035 
9 Pls Be ecbete sewer 6,427 6,248 3,664 576 560 17,475 
Aus. 1 06 GEGD oot recccs 303,997 38,701 35,620 35,200 24,656 438,174 
Last year to date ...... 244,504 36,928 38,720 19,016 40,872 380,040 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
2 SU Te 66bs a Wreisciate 14,688 321,304 12,664 300,808 59,096 
2 Be Sheesh isce bees kee 19,320 340,624 13,408 314,216 65,008 
2 PO GE 6d vcadcaneedens 16,672 357,584 11,216 325,720 70,464 
kk Cre ern 14,176 371,840 13,400 339,200 71,240 
I t FORP G0 GOR. 6.04 6 04 48 cen 298,608 283,328 48,556 


Reports on the condition of winter wheat in the Northern Hemisphere will 


shortly become important market factors. 
and of general weather conditions has been a factor for several weeks. 


What is known of winter wheat acreage 
Definite 


figures of winter wheat acreage sown are so far available for eight countries, in- 


cluding India, having a total acreage sown of over 93,000,000 acres. 
increase over last year is a little over 2 per cent. 


The indicated 
The estimated increase of about 


2,000,000 acres in the United States accounts for most of the aggregate increase for 


all countries reported. 


So far as general conditions are concerned they have, on the whole, with the 


exception of India, been favorable for the new crop. 


In Russia the weather has 


been seasonably cold, and there is a fair covering of snow. The outlook is good, 
and increased sowings in some parts of the country are expected. Reports from 
Germany appear optimistic, while in France, although the acreage is less than last 


year, conditions are much better. 


In other parts of Europe, prospects are good 


generally, and little apprehension is felt concerning the severe weather in certain 


districts. 


Any marked deterioration or improvement in winter wheat prospects often 
begins to show effects as early as March. In 1925, for example, although the world 
was then dealing with the very moderate remainder of a small crop, yet because 
of the excellent prospects of new winter wheat, particularly in Europe, prices de- 


clined in March over 20c bu. 


With ample old reserves, prices may, on the other 


hand, begin to rise before the first of April if winter wheat prospects are unsatis- 
factory. Conditions in the United States, as the greatest producer of winter wheat, 
are more important than those in any other country. 

Deliveries of wheat by farmers in the Canadian prairie provinces are continuing 


at a good rate. 


Up to Feb. 18, 1927, the total deliveries equaled 296,358,000 bus, 


and taking the government’s estimate as a basis, the amount remaining in farmers’ 


hands to market should be over 38,000,000. 


The above figures represent just about 


the average percentage of deliveries at this date, and there is therefore no reason 
yet for assuming that the Canadian crop estimate may need important revision. 
Mail advices from Argentina make it clear there was never any foundation for 
the report circulated some weeks ago that the government of that country would 
come to the assistance of growers by buying and holding off the market 1,000,000 


tons wheat. 


Very large stocks of corn remained in Argentina when the wheat 


season opened, because of delays in shipment owing to conditions created by the 
British coal strike, and the railways and all other facilities have been overtaxed, 
but the movement of wheat is now at least large enough to meet all requirements. 








GOVERNMENT SURVEY SHOWS 
INCREASING CROP YIELDS 

A generally rising trend in yields per 
acre of leading crops over the last 40 
years in the United States is indicated 
by a survey concluded recently by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

lhe average yield per acre. of wheat 
has increased 17 per cent since 1885, corn 
18, oats 14, and potatoes 39. The total 
area of the four crops expanded about 
52 per cent, but the total production has 
increased 77 per cent. 

Increased production due to higher 
acre yields alone amounts to 120,000,000 
bus wheat, 440,000,000 corn, 165,000,000 
oats and 115,000,000 potatoes. 

The outstanding increases in yields 
have been in the north Atlantic and 
the northern portion of the south At- 
lantic states, with somewhat lesser ones 
in the east north central states. Similar 
changes have occurred in many portions 
of the west north central states, where 
pioneer agricultural methods have dis- 
appeared, 

Wheat yields have increased 5@6 bus 
acre in the northeastern portions of the 
country, but a decrease is shown in Ohio 
and other states in the Ohio Valley for 
the period 1920-24, due largely to unfa- 
vorable weather. Despite the expansion 
of the wheat area in Kansas into semi- 
arid regions, yields there have remained 
Practically stationary. Those in Mis- 
Souri on a considerably expanded. area 
have remained low and practically sta- 
tionary, 

Corn yields in the north Atlantic states 





have increased from 6 to 10 bus acre 
during the 40 years, in the east north 
central group from 6 to 12 bus, and in 
the northern section of the south Atlantic 
states from 9 to 14 bus. Yields average 
about 8 bus acre higher in Iowa, and 
6 in Minnesota. 


Statistics of wheat yields per acre sug- 
gest that the southern part of the corn 
belt, as represented by Missouri and 
eastern Kansas, has lagged behind the 
northern portions, represented by Iowa 
and Illinois, in the development of ag- 
ricultural practices and soil management 
methods that tend to raise the acre yields 
of important crops. 

Continuance of pioneer methods in the 
spring wheat region and the expansion 
of wheat production into drier areas 
have prevented a rise in the state aver- 
ages. Moreover, the economists point 
out, since moisture is commonly the lim- 
iting factor in crop production in the 
semiarid portions of the plains states, it 
appears probable that this part of the 
country will not experience as much rise 
in acre yields as is shown for the north- 
eastern states and for northwestern 
Europe. 

Department economists declare that 
developments in coming decades with re- 
gard to acre yields will depend, as in 
the past, to a great extent on prices of 
agricultural products. Rising values 
normally would’ result in increasing in- 
tensification and a higher level of soil 
productivity through the wider use of 
better cultivation methods, development 
of suitable rotations, including the growth 
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| J. H. Woolridge Not Con- | 
nected with The North- | 


western Miller 


T has been brought to our at- 

tention that J. H. Woolridge has 

recently represented himself to 
be associated with The North- 
western Miller as Washington cor- 
respondent and in various other 
capacities. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to make public an- 
nouncement that Mr. Woolridge 
has no connection whatever with 
either the Miller Publishing Co. 
or The Northwestern  Miller.— 
Tue Eprrors. 














of legumes, more efficient use of crop 
residues and animal manures, greater 
use of commercial fertilizers, and the 
more common use of selected seed. 





HUNGARIAN CROP CONDITIONS 
Buparest, Huncary, Jan. 29.—This 
winter has been unusually mild. While 
not only in western countries, but also in 
Italy, violent snowstorms have caused 
heavy damage to the growing crops, the 
weather here was of an autumnal char- 
acter. The agricultural situation is sat- 
isfactory, although there is no snow cov- 
er on the fields. After copious rain- 
falls the soil is saturated with moisture. 
The growing crops have germinated 

evenly, and are seasonally developed. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CORN OUTLOOK 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The_ British 
South African crop of 1925-26 was the 
lowest recorded in 10 years. Early data 
sheets from the agricultural census show 
production of 10,895,000 200-lb bags, 
compared with 24,295,581 in 1924-25. 
This has stimulated acreage planting for 
1926-27 so that as large or larger than 
average acreage is estimated. In spite 
of insufficient rainfall in some sections, 
moisture in general has been fair, with 
prospects indicating a good crop. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION IN CHOSEN 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in Chosen (Korea) for 1926 has been 
now placed at 10,251,390 bus, barley 36,- 
559,617, both figures being slightly less 
than the June, 1926, estimates. In 1924 
the wheat crop was 10,288,833 bus; 1925, 
10,509,310. The barley crop in 1925 was 
40,362,600 bus. 

AUSTRALIAN HARVEST 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Australian 
wheat harvest has been completed under 
good conditions, and the estimate of 
164,000,000 bus given on Jan. 15, remains 
unchanged. This estimate is about 51,- 
000,000 bus larger than the 1925-26 crop, 
but about the same as that of 1924-25. 

CONDITIONS IN WESTERN KANSAS 

Wicuira, Kansas.—According to re- 
ports received here from Cimarron, Kan- 
sas, wheat fields were badly blown in a 
windstorm that swept western Kansas 
last week. Those near that town are 
reported suffering from insufficient mois- 
ture. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
. 2,488 2,117 


Week ending Feb. 5. 17 2,729 

Previous week ....... 2,451 2,366 2,862 

July 1-Feb. 5 ....... 82,839 81,180 86,479 
Imports— 

Week ending Feb. 5.. ne “as 5 

Previous week ....... 4 12 17 

July i-Feb. 6 ..:.... 2 12 26 
Exports— 

Week ending Feb. 5.. 200 107 191 

Previous week ....... 250 181 188 

SURF 9POR. B cesecce 8,950 6,125 9,320 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Feb. 19, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 192 


Minneapolis .. 9 4 200 239 oe ss 
Kansas City... 16 17 162 110 ‘ 

Chicago ...... 275 246 193 158 . ee 
New York ... 221 265 45 115 320 359 
Pere 24 21 16 oe oe oe 
Baltimore .... 25 20 oe ee ee $s 
Philadelphia . 48 54 50 48 153 96 
Milwaukee ... 27 30 12 28 os oe 
Dul.-Superior.. .. << 14 23 «4184 77 
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BOYCOTT DECLARED 
BY DUTCH IMPORTERS 


Members of Netherlands Association Warn 
American Millers Against Use of 
Shipping Board Vessels 


Exporting millers of the United States 
were advised on Feb. 21 by cable from 
their agents in Holland that members 
of the Netherlands Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation would hereafter refuse to pur- 
chase flour for shipment by steamers of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
that all future orders are to be inter- 
preted as meaning for shipment by other 
services. 

This action follows cabled notice to 
the Shipping Board by the Netherlands 
association a fortnight ago that unless 
the board took action looking to pay- 
ment of damage claims on flour, the 
Dutch importers would bar the use of its 
steamers. 


Importers and agents on the Continent 
have been for weeks much exercised by 
the apparent unwillingness of the Ship- 
ping Board to accept responsibility for 
extensive insect damage to flour carried 
in its vessels last summer and fall, and 
the present action is interpreted as in- 
tended to bring matters to a final and 
decisive issue. 


Replying to a letter of the American 
consul at Amsterdam relative to the 
damage to large consignments of Ameri- 
can flour last fall, Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, cabled the consul on 
Jan. 28 to the effect that the Bureau of 
Entomology was co-operating with mills 
and shippers in the United States to 
prevent infestation of flour by weevil. 

In answer, the consul cabled that this 
message had been read before a meeting 
of the Netherlands Flour Trade Associa- 
tion on Jan. 28, but that, while the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Entomology 
was appreciated, the association felt that | 
the vital point of its claim had been ig- 
nored, The importers, he said, demand- 
ed that responsibility for past damage 
to flour be either assumed by the negli- 
gent parties, or that all parties con- 
cerned guarantee to share the losses sus- 
tained. The association was quoted as 
declaring that unless satisfactory action 
was taken within 14 days it would im- 
mediately proceed to boycott United 
States Shipping Board shipments of 
flour to the Continent. The association, 
the consul was informed, expected Ham- 
burg importers to take similar action. 

This attitude of the Netherlands asso- 
ciation was confirmed by the following 
cablegram from Jacques Luchsinger, its 
secretary, to the Shipping Board: 

“A meeting of the Netherlands Flour 
Trade Association held today, after dis- 
cussing previous correspondence and an 
interview with Shipping Board represen- 
tatives in London, and your refusal to 
attend a conference in London with a 
view to quickly settling the present wee- 
vil claims, considers that this attitude 
shows clearly that the Shipping Board’s 
conception of its responsibility as car- 
riers is such that it would be dangerous 
for our members to continue shipping by 
your boats. It has been resolved, there- 
fore, that unless our association receives 
word from you within the next two 
weeks plainly stating your willingness to 
send delegates to London to confer with 
us, fully authorized to settle pending 
weevil claims, all our members will boy- 
cott Shipping Board steamers imme- 
diately for all their shipments to the Con- 
tinent. We are convinced that the asso- 
ciation of Hamburg importers will take 
the same action.” 

A further exchange of cablegrams de- 
veloped a final statement from General 
A. C. Dalton, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, that no action 
would be taken until return to this coun- 
try of the Shipping Board’s European 
director, J. H. Sheedy, who would be 
given full instructions for conducting ne- 
gotiations. General Dalton somewhat 
hotly denied an assumption on the part 
of the Netherlands association that Mr. 
Sheedy would be instructed to make a 
settlement satisfactory to the importers, 
thus accepting liability in advance of ne- 
gotiations. His final cable, in effect, de- 
fied the threatened boycott, which seems 
to have been promptly declared. 
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VETO OF FARM BILL 
GENERALLY EXPECTED 


Majority of Both Parties Approves Measure 
in House—Many Members Frankly “Pass 
Buck” to the President 


Wasninotox, D. C._-As the MeNary- 
Haugen steam roller had loudly an- 
nounced its approach, Washington was 
not surprised when the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the farmers’ own re- 
lief bill by a vote of 210 to 176. No 
deviations from the Senate bill being per- 
mitted, as a few sanguine opponents had 
hoped might be the case, the bill was 
placed on President Coolidge’s desk on 
Feb. 19. Many members who voted for 
the bill solaced themselves that in pass- 
ing it they were merely “passing the 
buck” to the President. ‘They expect 
him to do his duty. 

The scene is all set for a startling sur- 
prise in case the President should ap- 
prove the bill or let it become law with- 
out his signature—for the overwhelming 
opinion in Washington is that he will 
veto the bill and issue a message ex- 
plaining his disapproval of it. A veto is 
so generally held to be political folly 
that it would be interpreted as a notice 
that the President would not be a can- 
didate to succeed himself. Aside from 
political considerations, the auspices 
favor a veto. There are not lacking ad- 
mirers of the President who say that he 
will disregard political considerations 
and, some add, find them on his side in 
the event. ‘ 

The vote in the House showed a ma- 
jority of both parties for the bill. Sec- 
tionally, from Ohio west the bill was 
favored overwhelmingly, and had the big 
end of the southern vote. The North- 
east was almost solidly against it. 

Tueopore M. KNapren. 


CASCADE MILLING MAKES 
PLANS FOR ALTERATIONS 


Great Fatis, Montr.—The Cascade 
Milling & Elevator Co. will move the 
machinery from its branch mill, Man- 
hattan, to Cascade, this spring. This 
machinery will be installed in the com- 
pany’s mill and one of its elevators will 
be moved down to the mill to double the 
storage capacity of the plant which at 
present is 300 bbls. 

This move is undertaken because, un- 
der the old system, double shipping was 
required, since the low protein content 
of the wheat around Manhattan made it 
necessary to ship in high protein grain 
from Cascade to keep the protein con- 
tent of the flour up to standard. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
company, has announced that a contract 
has been let to build a new flour ware- 
house, which will also house the packing 
machinery. Work on this project will 
commence in the near future. 


ANDREW BAUR HEADS GROUP 
WHICH BUYS ZIEBOLD MILL 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Announcement was 
made last week of the sale of the Ziebold 
Flour Mill Co. to Andrew Baur and as- 
sociates. 

The mill, which has a capacity of 500 
bbls, was established as one of the first 
flour mills in St. Louis. 

It will in the future be known as the 
Baur Flour Milling Co. Andrew Baur 
is president, Milton F. Napier vice pres- 
ident, and Edward F. Boening secretary 
and treasurer. 


POLAND LEVIES EXPORT TAX 
ON RYE AND RYE FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce has 
been advised by its Warsaw office that 
Poland has decreed an export tax of 
about $1.75 per 100 kilograms of rye 
and rye flour. The duty will be effective 
until March 1, 1927. This is intended as 
a temporary measure for regulating the 
price of grain and the local demand in 
domestic markets, which has been stead- 
ily rising during the past few months, 
The tax may later be continued for a 
longer period if the price of grain con- 
tinues high. 
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THE EXPENSE OF DELAY 


A Little Primer on 


“THE CARRYING CHARGE” 


AS a service to the trade, to millers as well as to buyers 
of their products, The Northwestern Miller has pub- 
lished a little booklet briefly describing what a carrying 
charge is and setting forth sound reasons why acceptance 
of its principle will ultimately be of benefit to the entire 


Supplementing this is the text of a letter on the same 
subject addressed by a miller to members of his sales or- 
ganization, reprinted from The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 
9, and editorial comment under caption of “The Flour 
Trade on Trial,” from the issue of Feb. 2. 

These little booklets are cut to fit into an ordinary cor- 
respondence envelope with a view to facilitating their wide- 
spread distribution in the trade. 

Single copies or any number up to 25 copies will be 
To those desiring a larger number 
of copies for general distribution, a nominal charge of $1 
per 100 copies, postpaid, will be made. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLER, 








Illinois Bakers’ Meeting at Peoria Called 
Eminently Successful 
: By W. G. Martin, Jr. 


work of the association as actively 

as in the past, the re-election of all 
officers, an attendance of approximately 
300, of which about half were bakers, 
and a series of discussions, rather than 
set speeches, about the practical prob- 
lems of the baking industry, were the 
outstanding features of the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria, Feb. 14-16. 

The real work of the convention did 
not get under way until Feb. 15, but 
the board of directors held a confer- 
ence at the Elks’ Club on Feb. 14, which 
a number of other bakers attended. A 
valuable discussion regarding pending 
legislation and other matters was the 
result of this round table. 

The initial session of the convention, 
which was called to order by George E. 
Wuller, Belleville, president, was opened 
with singing by the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Singing Society. Henry Hum- 
mel, Robinson, led the delegates in sing- 
ing “Illinois.” 

In his annual address Mr. Wuller 
called attention to the fact that, al- 
though the association was still confront- 
ed with a lack of sufficient funds to 
carry on the work as aggressively as 
desired, yet the policy decided upon at 
the last convention, that of prohibiting 
the solicitation for funds among the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, had 
been adhered to strictly. He also point- 
ed out that, although the funds derived 
from the baking industry itself within 
the state had fallen short of the amount 
hoped for, making it necessary to cur- 
tail the association’s program early in 
November, nevertheless the principle of 
no solicitation among the allied trades 
had been followed, and that the organi- 
zation had the satisfaction of knowing 
that what work had been done had been 
made possible by selling the association 
on its merits alone to bakers. 


[) work of the assoc to carry on the 


PLEA FOR FINANCIAL AID 


Mr. Wuller decried the lack of will- 
ingness among many bakers to support 
the association financially. He said that 
the various district meetings had been 
almost invariably well attended, and that 
the field secretary was always available 
to go into any territory where his pres- 
ence might help clear up an unhappy 
situation, but despite these facts t 
support of the organization had fallen 
upon a few loyal members. He went 
on to say: 

“We have gained the ranking as one of 


the country’s leading, if not the leading, 
state associations. This is the result of 
hard work, worry and sacrifice. I do not 
see, I cannot fathom, how we can hold 
our place unless the bakers at this con- 
vention will take part in the discussion 
this afternoon and definitely decide as 
to how the proposition is to be financed. 
Without the office of field secretary and 
a definite program our association will 
revert back to what it was three years 
ago, a nominal organization, meeting in 
annual convention once a year and ren- 
dering services that one or the other of 
the officers will find the time to care for. 
We are facing a critical period in the 
history of our business. Farm relief 
legislation is imminent, and we naturally 
are interested and will be affected by it 
when it does come. We find competi- 
tion increasing with leaps and bounds, 











GEORGE L. BRAND, who represents 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., at Grand Rapids, Mich., has the 
credit for selling the first car of White 
Swan in 1927. So states F. A. Ruenitz, 
president of the company, in a current 
bulletin to “cygnets.” (Definition by 
Webster: cygnet: a young swan; member 
of a swan family.) 
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to say nothing of the methods that are 
sometimes used, these methods often 
rocking the very foundation of a most 
sound organization. If we ever needed 
a solid organization, if we ever needed 
an organization such as the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois has been for the past 
three years, we need it today. 

“This session of our legislature will 
bear considerable watching. There will 
no doubt be measures introduced that 
will affect the successful conduct of our 
business. There will also be some bills 
introduced that will be an aid and a 
help to our industry. A bill preventing 
the giving of anything as a lure for the 
sale of goods will be introduced. Pre- 
miums have been a curse in our industry, 
and have been the cause for wrecking 
markets enjoying reasonable stability, 
time without number. If we were ever 
inclined to support a bill, it should be 
this one.” 

Mr. Wuller expressed appreciation for 
the support given him by the other off- 
cers and the directors of the association, 
as well as the members, and also to the 
members of the allied trades who helped 
in making many of the district meetings 
successful. 


Committees Named 


The report of the treasurer, George 
Geissler, Joliet, was made, after which 
Mr. Wuller named several committves, 
the chairmen of which were as follows: 
nominating, George Geigen, Alton; reso- 
lutions, R. A. Pate, Elgin; auditing, H. 
F. Merck, Belleville. Visiting represen- 
tatives from a number of other associa- 
tions were called upon for brief re- 
marks, among them being officers of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis bakers’ associations, 
and C. P. Ehlers, secretary of the Indi- 
ana Bakers’ Association. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, congratulated the Peoria bakers 
upon the method by which they enter- 
tained the bakers. He told the assovia- 
tion that, no matter how well the treas- 
ury might be built up, it would mean 
nothing unless the members worked ac- 
tively for the welfare of the association. 
He said that the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois hold the largest membership in 
the national association, and assured the 
bakers that the Associated Bakers of 
America would be glad to aid the Illinois 
bakers on all occasions. 

Frank Beckman, representing the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Singing Society, 
called attention to the proposed trip 
the singers contemplate making to Eu- 
rope next year. It is believed that a 
number of the Illinois bakers will ac- 
company them. 

The initial session closed with an ad- 
dress by William D. Blatner, field sec- 
retary of the Associated Employers of 
Illinois, who spoke of pending bills in 
the Illinois legislature, paying particular 
attention to a pending labor bill which 
would affect the baking industry, where- 
in employees sometimes work under a 
split-day arrangement. The bill now 
proposed would have as a basis a con- 
tinuous eight-hour day. Mr. Blatner’s 
address was instructive, and gave a 
clearer insight into legislative matters. 
He brought out the fact that an asso- 
ciation, something made up of individu- 
als, is indispensable for the welfare of 
an industry. 


Association Policies 


The afternoon session on Feb. 15 was 
given over to a discussion of associa- 
tion policies and activities. It was start- 
ed by the annual report of George 
Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secretary. ‘The 
greater part of this report was devoted 
to an account of the work carried on 
during the past year, including the dis- 
trict meetings held by the state asso- 
ciation. He said the local meetings were 
almost invariably well attended and t!:at 
the bakers admitted the value of them, 
but, despite that fact, the showing in 
new members for the year had been un- 
satisfactory, and that but few of the 
bakers attending the meetings could be 
induced to join the state organization. 
He said that this is legislative year in 
Illinois, and asked for the support of 
the bakers whenever it was needed for 
or against some pending legislation. Of 
the bills which have been or will be in- 
troduced he paid particular attention to 
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new plant is almost completed 

and machinery now being in- 
stalled in the building of the Juli- 
ette (Ga.) Milling Co. on the Oc- 
mulgee River, near Macon, replac- 
ing the mill and elevator which 
were completely destroyed by fire 
last year. It is expected that it will 
be completed and in operation for 
this year’s crops. 

The machinery contract was let 
to Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., whose 
milling machinery department has 
since been taken over by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee. 

The plant will consist of a grain 
elevator with a capacity of 50,000 
bus, a mill building of four stories 
and basement, a packing bin build- 
ing and a warehouse of one story 
and basement. A waterwheel pow- 
er house is also being constructed 
directly back of the mill. 

The mill is operated entirely by 
waterpower, approximately 750 
horsepower being used. Old-fash- 
joned, southern style, water ground 
mea!, made on burr stones, and de- 
germinated grits, are produced. 
The grinding capacity is about 6,000 
bus corn daily. 

J. N. Birch, S. R. Jaques and S. 
R. Jaques, Jr., are officers of the 
company. 


(Cer plant ts ain work on the 
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New Plant of the Juliette Milling Co., Near Macon, Ga. 








the proposed antipremium law, and said 
that it should be passed. 

After this report W. L. Harris, Spring- 
field, led a discussion on “Association 
Policies,’ and John Hartley, Chicago, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
America, spoke on “Sustaining the 
Work.” The ensuing discussion was 
lengthy. As a result of the considera- 
tion given to sustaining the work of the 
state association, a resolution was passed 
asking the different district and sec- 
tional associations within the state to 
pay into the state treasury all dues col- 
lected. Heretofore, the district associa- 
tions have paid the state treasury only 
a part of the dues they received, the 
payment being made on a membership 
basis. Under the new proposal, and in 
return for the district associations turn- 
ing over all their funds, the state or- 
ganization would pay all expenses of the 
district meetings. The acceptance or re- 
jection of this plan is, of course, up to 
the district associations themselves. The 
matter will be brought before them for 
consideration and action at early meet- 
ings. 

One of the features of the second day’s 
morning session was an illustrated ad- 
dress by L. M. Dawson, Chicago, editor 
of the Cracker Baker. He discussed 
various experiments which have been 
made to determine the right proportion 
to use of the various ingredients put 
into cakes, and said he believed the time 
would soon be here when the baker’s 
cake would be as widely used in homes 
as is the commercial loaf of bread. But 
to get this business, he warned, the bak- 
ers must make cake comparable to the 
home made product, and added that 
quality will be remembered when price 
is forgotten. He said that the baker 
has a distinct advantage over the house- 
wife in the use of scientific methods in 
his shop, which is conducive to a more 
uniform quality than can be obtained in 
the home kitchen. This address was 
made particularly interesting by the use 
of lantern slides. 


Round Table Discussion 


The balance of the morning’s program 
was devoted to a series of general dis- 
cussions on problems of much concern 
In the bakeshop. There were no set 
Specches, each subject being introduced 
by a leader and the question then turned 
over to the bakers, who asked the lead- 
ers many interesting questions on the 
Various subjects. 

_ the initial discussion, “Better Baked 
Goods,” was introduced by Arthur Fos- 
dyke, Chicago, of the Read Machinery 
Co.. York, Pa. The type of materials to 
be used in various bakery products was 
the basis of this discussion. Victor 
Krantz, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, led a discussion on 





machinery and mixing. Jack Todd, of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., was the leader for “Make-up.” 
Co-ordination in shop activities neces- 
sary for the economical operation of a 
bakery was discussed under the leader- 
ship of Louis Wahl, Peoria, representing 
the Sunland Sales Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Fresno, Cal. The final subject, that 
of costing, had for its leader Herbert 
J. Shinkel, Chicago, of The Fleischmann 
Co. The men assigned to these subjects 
were selected for outstanding work they 
have done for the state association dur- 
ing the past year. 

The principle of having general dis- 
cussions rather than set speeches was 
continued in the closing session of the 
convention, which was devoted to the 
subject of better bakery management in 
both wholesale and retail shops. The 
wholesale division was led by Henry W. 
Conrad, Momence, and the retail group 
by W. A. Zickgraff, Peoria. These sub- 
jects brought out many discussions on 
ways to improve either a wholesale or 
a retail bakery by more efficient man- 
agement, and were a fitting close to a 
program which had been arranged to 
give the baker as much practical value 
as possible. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, which was adopted in its entirety, 
contained votes of appreciation to the 
Peoria bakers and bakers’ ladies for the 
splendid manner in which the conven- 
tion was handled, to the Peoria Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which handled the 
registration, to the visiting officers of 
other associations, and particularly to 
Michael Hoffmann, president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, to the trade 
press and also to the newspapers of 
Peoria, and to William H. Keig, Rock- 
ford, past president of the association 
and retiring board member. Resolutions 
were included condemning allied trades- 
men for detaining bakers from attending 
the business sessions, and favoring the 
work of building up the practice of 
getting bakers to pay dues on the basis 
of 1c bbl flour used in their shops. 

Mr. Wuller was re-elected president 
of the association, and other officers were 
re-elected as follows: Rome Boekenhoff, 
Quincy, vice president, and Mr. Geissler, 
treasurer. Mr. Chussler was later re- 
appointed field secretary. Arthur Beier, 
Dixon, was elected to succeed William 
H. Geig, Rockford, on the board of 
directors, which consists of the follow- 
ing, in addition to him: Marshall O. 
Densby, Oak Park; Henry Hummel, 
Robinson; William F. Barth, Rock 
Island; W. A. Zickgraff, Peoria; J. G. 
Steger, Cairo; Charles E. Strand, Mon- 
mouth; George W. Johnson, Danville; 
Ralph A. Pate, Elgin; W. L. Harris, 
Springfield. 

There were many enjoyable entertain- 





ment features in connection with the 
convention. On Monday evening the 
bakers were entertained at a stag party 
at the Jefferson Hotel, the features be- 
ing .two boxing matches. On the same 
evening the women were entertained at 
a theater party. The annual banquet 
and dance was held at the Jefferson 
Hotel on Feb. 15. The women were also 
entertained at a luncheon, and later tak- 
en for a drive through the city. 

It seems trite to say that the conven- 
tion was the “best” ever held by the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois; neverthe- 
less, that is exactly the manner in which 
it was described by bakers who have 
been attending the meetings for years. 


Convention Attendance 


Among mill representatives who at- 
tended the convention were the follow- 
ing: L. E. Wheeler, Minneapolis, and 
C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; G. W. Kendrick, 
Mount Vernon, IIl., Monarch Milling 
Co., Kansas City; S. A. Salter, L. Gould- 
ner and Nathan Baker, Davenport, Har- 
ry Maher, Danville, Ill., and F. S. Weav- 
er, Peoria, representing the Western 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa; William 
E. Henry, F. H. Sunderman, C. H. 
Ford and L. E. Roper, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; D. P. Young, 
flour broker, Carbondale, Ill; William M. 
Berger, Frank Fisher, A. McPhail, S. 
E. McCarthy, L. R. Merrill, A. W. 
Landstryn and George C. Mariner, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. 
H. Culbertson, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; W. B. Bailey and G. 
W. Vasconcilles, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; H. C. Kearner, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; I. 
J. Reck, Reid-Reck Flour Co., St. Louis; 
W. H. Stephen, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; O. F. Greiner, Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co; E. H. Young, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; 
W. R. Parker, J. R. Warren and C. A. 
Traeger, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; E. E. Howe, J. J. Crawford, 
C. W. Truesdale, D. L. Rockwell and 
C. W. Harman, RusseH-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; R. L. Firkins, Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Gordon B. 
Hammond, St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co; H. N. Weinstein, A. G. Ireland and 
Howard Cunningham, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; F. S. Birken- 
meyer and C. H. Schminke, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Jack Todd, C. J. 
Sheehan and J. S. Devanny, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; D. D. La- 
vengood, Wells Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; F. G. Wellinghoff, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; W. A. Bucy, 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. 
Louis; V. E. Krantz, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; J. E. Hawk- 





inson and J. W. Tyra, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; S. W. Rider, Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. 
C. Sheets, Aurora City Mills, Aurora, 
Ill; W. P. Ronan, Chicago, flour broker. 

Louis Wahl, Peoria, of the Sunland 
Sales Co-operative Association, Fresno, 
Cal., was active in making the bakers’ 
visit in Peoria a pleasant one. Mrs. 
Wahl was chairman of the ladies’ enter- 
tainment committee. 

W. A. Guensburger and S. H. Hicks 
represented the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

J. H. Carey attended the convention in 
behalf of the American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co. 

The Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, was 
represented by D. K. Holmes. 

R. J. Mehan, W. H. Ulrey, R. A. 
Broadwell and O. H. Kruze attended the 
convention from the Chicago office of 
The Fleischmann Co. John J. McCarthy, 
district manager, and E. J. Park, assist- 
ant district manager, were present from 
St. Louis. R. D. Hartig, Peoria agent 
for the company, also attended. 

Frank A. Motta, vice president and 
secretary of the Champion Machinery 
Co., manufacturers of bakery equipment, 
Joliet, Ill, and F. A. Schmidt, repre- 
sented that company at the convention. 

B. A. Evans was in attendance at the 
convention for the Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 

A group of St. Louis bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen made the trip to Peoria 
Sunday night. There were about 25 in 
the party, and they furnished entertain- 
ment at the convention in the form of a 
four-piece colored orchestra. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, addressed the convention at one of 
its sessions. 

Arthur Feickert, baker, Belleville, IIl., 
ave what he termed the “President’s 

reakfast” on Feb. 16. Twenty-five at- 
tended the breakfast, which was in hon- 
or of Mr. Wuller and his wife. 

Frank C. Panuska, general manager 
of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, was 
in Peoria in the interest of his firm 
throughout the convention. 

George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, C. S. 
Jacobson and J. N. Fitzharris repre- 
sented that company. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
had in attendance at the convention E. 
C. Lang and F. A. Cherry. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, was represented by F. J. 
Bergenthell, R. S. Graybill and Jack An- 
derson. 

Fred Wagner attended the convention 
in behalf of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. 

F. J. Schmitt, of the J. H. Day Co., 
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Cincinnati, visited among the bakers 
during the convention. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., ery 
pan manufacturer, was represented y 
Paul M. Chapman and T. A. Dillon. 

R. Ray Becker, of the Becker Co., 
distributor of bakery machinery, who 
recently moved his office to 823 South 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, spent three 
days at the convention. 

Harry Freeman represented the Thom- 
son Machine Co. 

R. L. Taneyhill attended the conven- 
tion in behalf of the Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, had as its rep- 
resentative at the convention G. F. Bar- 


ley. 

J. W. Lawrence represented the 
White-Stokes Co., Chicago, at the meet- 
ing. 

E. B. Stanley, Kansas City, was pres- 
ent during the convention in behalf of 
the Waxide Paper Co. 

Among those prominent in the educa- 
tional work in the industry who attend 
ed the convention was Fred P. Siebel, 
Jr., of the Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago. 

George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., and Harry 
M. Bachman, Chicago, represented that 
company among the bakers. 

A. L. Alderman represented the Bak- 
er-Perkins Co., Ine. 

EF. C. Rowie visited the convention on 
behalf of P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, 
N. J. 

Oscar C. Miessler, Chicago, of the 
Wrap-Rite Corporation, manufacturers 
of Wrap-Rite automatic wrapping ma- 
chines, attended the convention. 

H. L. Calhoon, of the Chicago office of 
the Duhrkop Oven Co., represented his 
firm. 


GENERAL BAKING STOCK 
REDUCTION IS APPROVED 


Stockholders of the General Baking 
Corporation have approved a reduction 
in authorized Class A stock from 5,000, 
000 shares to 2,000,000, and ratified a 
plan to retire certain classes of stock 
already purchased, including 1,000,000 
shares of Class B, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says. After giving effect to the 
plan, capital stock outstanding will con- 
sist of approximately 1,000,000 shares of 
Class A and less than 3,000,000 shares 
of Class B stock. Action of the stock- 
holders is in conformity with the consent 
decree entered at Baltimore, April 3, 
1926, enjoining the General Baking Cor 
poration from exercising direct or in 
direct control of all or any part of the 
capital stock of the Ward Baking Cor 
poration and others. It also is in pur 
suance of the settlement of all litigation 
growing out of the combination of bak- 
ing companies, which the Department of 
Justice held was in violation of the 
Sherman and Clayton antitrust laws. 


AUSTRIAN MILLS REPORTED 
PASSING THROUGH CRISIS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised by H. Lawrence Groves, United 
States commercial attaché, Vienna, Aus- 
tria, that developments in the interna- 
tional as well as the local flour and grain 
markets in recent months have increased 
the difficulties of the Austrian milling 
industry, and forced a further reduction 
of operations. 

Millers claim that the “sliding” duty 
on grain does not give them sufficient 
protection, in view of the proportionately 
higher rates in some of the near-by coun- 
tries, Mr. Groves reports. Austrian mills 
are now urging that the present sliding 
duty be replaced by a fixed duty on a 
higher basis. ‘This might involve a re- 
vision of the existing commercial treaties 
with Hungary and Jugoslavia, an opera- 
tion which could scarcely be accom- 
plished without many months’ delay. 

Mr. Groves quotes a recent issue of 
the Austrian Volkswirt, which reads in 
part: 

“The Austrian milling industry is 
passing through a severe crisis, caused 
n part by the very extraordinary condi- 
tions prevailing in the flour market. 
Some of the large mills have already 
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been obliged to suspend operations, while 
others are working short time. The mar- 
ket is swamped with cheap, fine flour of 
foreign origin, so that the Austrian mills 
must sell at a loss. Since the milling 
ratio is 45 per cent of fine flour to 25 
= cent of bread flour, a shortage of 

read flour is becoming apparent, due to 
curtailment of operations, a factor that 
has not failed to influence price develop- 
ments. 

“Imports during the first three months 
of the new season have increased consid- 
erably. This, however, was only par- 
tially attributable to the Austro-Hun- 
garian trade agreement that went into 
effect in August, 1926. This treaty pro- 
vided for a reduction of the supplemen- 


ager, of the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
we were here earlier last week. They 
agreed that the need for moisture was 
very great, especially over a considerable 
area where the wheat does not even 
show above ground. 





ARGENTINE CORN AREA 

The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Buenos Aires stating that, according to 
the first official forecast, the area sown to 
corn in Argentina for the year 1926-27 
is 10,650,000 acres, compared with 10,- 
618,300 for 1925-26, and with 8,187,200, 
the annual average for the five years 
1920-21 to 1924-25. The increase for 








ILTON L. LIVINGSTON, of the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 

cago, is the new president of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, succeeding Wade Holland, who recently resigned. The Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation took over the Livingston Baking 
Co. in November, 1924. This firm was incorporated in 1906. Louis 
Livingston, the father of the new head of the Continental, en- 
tered the bakery business in 1867. 











tary flour duty from 8 to 1.45 gold crowns 
per 100 kilos, providing the sliding duty 
does not exceed 1.50 gold crowns. This 
minimum duty is now in effect. The re- 
duction in the flour duty has also bene- 
fited other countries with which Austria 
has most-favored nation agreements.” 

Heavy increases in Austrian flour im- 
ports since August, 1926, compared with 
August, 1925, are shown in a table pre- 
pared for the report cited. The monthly 
average for fhe last quarter of 1925 
was 124,380 metric quintals of wheat 
flour, but by August, 1926, the total had 
reached 145,834. 


MOISTURE NEEDED IN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. G. Gottschick, 
vice president and general oy of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, who was here late last week, said 
that wheat in western and northwestern 
Kansas was not yet in bad condition, but 
that moisture was greatly needed. His 
belief was supported and somewhat em- 
phasized by Charles E. Robinson, presi- 
dent, and J, S, Hargett, general man- 


1925-26, compared with the previous 
year, is therefore 81,700 acres, and as 
compared with the five-year average the 
increase is 2,462,800. 





PLANS ARE ARRANGED FOR 
FEED PLANTS’ CONSTRUCTION 


Cuicaoco, Iru.—S. T. Edwards & Co., 
feed system engineers, Chicago, are re- 
modeling the plant and equipping a new 
scratch feed unit for Chapin & Co., 
Hammond, Ind., old-established mixed 
feed manufacturers, who have a large 
plant making dairy feeds, and now will 
be able to furnish their trade with scratch 
feeds. 

The new unit will be a four-story 
building. Included in the equipment are 
La Page cut rolls, S. Howes special pol- 
ishers and separators, a complete set of 
Edwards belt type percentage feeders 
for free flowing grain, special steel ele- 
vators with K, f. Willis high-speed buck- 
ets, and Richardton scales. This unit 
will have a daily capacity of 250,000 Ibs. 

Chapin & Co. were organized about 35 
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years ago at Milwaukee, but their plant 
has been at Hammond, Ind., for many 
years. The company’s main office is at 
827 South La Salle Street, Chicago, and 
the principals of the concern are George 
W., C. W. and R. W. Chapin. 

The Elgin (Ill) Flour & Feed (Co, 
ot which C. D. McArthur is president, 
is also erecting a plant under the direc. 
tion of S. T. Edwards & Co. It is of 
concrete construction, and fully equipped 
with corn driers, La Page cut rolls, Fd- 
wards belt type percentage feeders, and 
Richardton automatic scales. It wil] 
have elevator storage of 30,000 bus, and 
800 tons bag storage. The building is lo 
cated on the Fox River, having direct 
waterpower, giving it a low production 
cost, and the entire investment will be 
about $80,000. A full line of animal and 
poultry feeds will be manufactured. 


FEDERATION PLAN MEETS 
WITH SUPPORT OF STATES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the recent 
meeting of the executive committer of 
the American Bakers Association, |ield 
at the Hotel Commodore, Henry Stude, 
president, reported the whole-hearted re- 
ception he had received at various hak 
ers’ conventions he had attended in re- 
gard to the federation plan. 

Support has already been pledged by 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Massachusctts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Ver 
mont and New Hampshire. 

It was decided at the meeting that the 
committee shall be empowered to em 
ploy an architect, with a view to study 
ing the problem of remodeling the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


ADVISORY GROUP IS CHOSEN 
TO ASSIST HENRY STUDE 


Cuicaco, Int,—The advisory committee 
of the domestic distribution section of 
the American Bakers Association, for- 
merly known as the house-to-house hak 
ers’ section, selected Feb. 11, consists of 
Sterling Donaldson, of the Donaldson 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, Harold 
Wehle, of the Wehle Baking Co., Roches 
ter, N. Y., and R. R. Beamish, of the 
Davis Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles 
This group will act as an advisory com- 
mittee to Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING IN DALLAS 


Dallas, Texas, has been selected as the 
1927 convention city of the Association 
of Operative Millers, M. F. Dillon, Kan- 
sas City, secretary of the organization, 
has announced. The date has been set 
for June 6-11. The decision was made 
as the result of a membership vote by 
mail. 





BISCUIT AND CRACKER 
MAKERS PLAN CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
May 18-20. This hotel has been selected 
as convention headquarters primarily be- 
cause of its particularly ‘adequate ac- 
commodations for convention exhilits, 
which are furnished gratis. 





PLANS MADE FOR ERECTION 
OF MILL AT BIRMINGHAM 


Artanta, Ga.—Contracts for the mill 
to be erected at Birmingham, Ala., by 
the Plosser-Knecht Flour & Grain Co. 
1500 Avenue B, have been awarded, the 
building to consist of two units of one 
and four stories, respectively. It will 
be ready next summer. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Russian grain 
shipments passing Constantinople during 
the week ended Feb. 11, as cabled to the 
Department of Commerce, were: wheat, 
607,000 bus; barley, 289,000; corn, 254 
000; rye, 328,000. 
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MINNESOTA STILL LEADS 

The figures recently published by the 
United States Census Bureau relative to 
flour milling must be disconcerting to 
those who have been claiming that mill- 
ing in Minnesota was seriously on the 
decli The figures show that Minne- 
sota in 1925 produced 22,631,000 bbls, or 
7,333,000 more than its nearest competi- 
tor, Kansas. The Minnesota production, 
it is true, was 1,058,719 bbls less than 
in 1923, but even Kansas, with its big 
wheat crops and increased milling ca- 
pacity, fell off 563,565 bbls. Minnesota’s 
1925 production was but 100,000 bbls less 
than in 1909. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that practically the entire ex- 
port business of the Minneapolis mills is 


shipped from Buffalo, it will be seen that 
spring Wheat milling is not losing 
ground 
MINNEAPOLIS 
The question of shipping directions is 
becoming more and more perplexing, 


and is the one uppermost in the minds of 


millers nowadays. They have used every 
induccment to get buyers to order flour 
out, but without .avail. The situation 
has become so tense that a great many 
interior mills that ordinarily operate 


steadily are now idle several days each 
week, and hardly know one day whether 
or nol they will be running the next. A 
majority of the Minneapolis mills were 
idle at the beginning of this week. 

Inquiry Fair—More than the usual 

number of interior mills report inquiry 
as fair, but they would much rather get 
directions on old orders than new busi- 
ness at this time. The same applies to a 
greater degree with Minneapolis com- 
ANIES. 
, Flour jobbers, mill representatives 
say, are not altogether to blame for their 
failure to order flour forward. They 
have extended credit to the limit to 
many small bakers, and until some of 
the latter pay off at least a portion of 
this indebtedness, the distributor cannot 
function as he would like. 

Carrying Charges.—In the meantime, 
mills are assessing carrying charges 
against delinquent contracts. In some 
instances, where buyers had overcon- 
tracted and could not possibly take de- 
livery, cancellations have been agreed to, 
under certain conditions, 

Clears, like patents, are in light de- 
mand, but there is no pressure of offer- 
ings on the market, because of the light 
production, Some export inquiry is re- 
ported, and an occasional sale. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Feb. 22 Year ago 

cotton cveweses ee $7.60@7.965 $9.25@9.46 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@7.65 8.958@9.156 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.20 8.70@8.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.76@6.86 7.65@7.70 
First clear, jute®..... 6.30@6.45 6.60@7,20 
Second clear, jute*... 4.60@6.26 4.26@56.00 
Whole wheat ......6. 6.80@6.90 7.85@8.056 
Grah standard - 6.36@6.65 7.756@7.86 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLINAS 


Prices are a shade lower in sympathy 
with grain, but the weakness has not in- 
fluenced buying. Manufacturers will not 
buy unless forced to, so that sales are 
Irrevular, small in volume, and come 
from widely seattered territory. Early 
shipments of special grade are only now 
being tried out, and millers have not as 
yet discovered what buyers’ reaction to 
it is. They are, however, hopeful of 
more buying soon. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%e lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
4polis; standard semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 4%@4%ec; No. 3 semolina, 
tc: special grade, 4c. 

In the week ending Feb. 19, six Min- 
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neapolis and interior mills made 33,460 
bbls durum products, compared with 52,- 
340, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Most of the Minneapolis mills were 
idle at the beginning of the week, and 
mill offices, with one or two exceptions, 
were closed on Tuesday, Washington's 
Birthday. Compilation of the customary 
output statistics for the past week has 
therefore been rendered impossible. The 
figures will appear in The Northwestern 
Miller of March 2. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 13-19 .. 320,100 145,583 45 
Previous week .. 415,200 199,270 48 
Year ago -++ 424,890 213,861 50 
Two years ago. 424,890 222,765 52 
Three years ago. 342,240 196,998 58 
Four years ago.. 426,690 212,169 50 
Five years ago... 421,890 177,110 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan. 22. 72 73,400 199,760 236,379 3,772 2,856 
Jan. 29. 69 72,000 220,710 228,787 2,388 Te 
Feb. 6. 66 68,600 191,204 203,649 1,591 357 
Feb. 12. 67 69,200 199,270 193,150 908 336 
Feb. 19. 49 63,350 145,583 144,506 ,265 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Feb. 19, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output—, ---Exports— 
1926-27 1926-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 6,784 42 
St. Paul ..... 291 289 13 een 
Duluth-Superior 493 570 — oes 
Outside .. . 5,306 6,369 78 49 


BARBER MILLING CO. RECEIVERSHIP 


The receivers of the Barber Milling 
Co., for many years owners and oper- 
ators of the Cataract Mill, Minneapolis, 
have filed their final report. This shows 
receipts of $130,717 and disbursements 
of $86,813. There is a balance of $46,813 
on hand, while claims allowed amount to 
$78,754. Receivers’ fees are placed at 
$11,000, and attorneys for receivers at 
$12,600. A hearing will be held in the 
district court on Feb. 26, and creditors 
are asked to show cause why the fees 
and expenses of the receivers and their 
attorneys should not be allowed, and why 
the balance remaining on hand should 
not be prorated among creditors whose 
claims have been filed and allowed, 


WOULD REPEAL GRAIN STANDARDS 


The Minnesota senate has adopted a 
resolution asking for the repeal of the 
federal grain standards. Those back of 
the resolution claim that it is impossible 
to grade grain as well or as justly under 
the federal act as under the old Minne- 
sota standards, 


FARMER ELEVATOR MANAGER STRICKEN 


Tragedy marked the closing session 
of the annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Association of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis last week. At the dinner 
given by the Minneapolis Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants’ Association at the Nic- 
ollet Hotel, the evening of Feb. 17, John 
F. Gustafson, Windom, Minn., who had 
just been re-elected president of the 
farmers’ association, was stricken while 
making an address, and died within a 










few minutes. Heart disease was the 
cause of death. 

The elevator men, at their convention, 
indorsed river navigation and the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
They also indorsed a pro amend- 
ment to the Minnesota grain storage law 
to compel free storage of 15 days, and 
went on record as opposing the sale or 
disposal of state owned dock space on 


the lake front at Duluth. 


NOTES 

William H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa, 
baker, is planning to spend the summer 
in Europe. 

With no grain markets, all Minneapo- 
lis mill offices were closed Feb. 22, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

John §S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, has returned from his winter home 
in Florida, 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who has been in 
Minneapolis for the past month, left for 
home Feb. 22. 

Roger Levy, of Georges Levy & Co., 
importers of cereals, flour and seeds, 
Paris, Lille and Marseilles, France, is 
in Minneapolis this week. 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., vice president 
of the Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
returned last week from a trip to Argen- 
tina and other South American countries. 

Charles G. Tenger, formerly manager 
of the feed department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is now 
assistant vice president of the Brother- 
hood National Bank, San Francisco. 


The Gold Medal Flour Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock, by James F. Bell, Donald 
D. Davis, John H. Milliken, Hugh R. 
McLaughlin and Franklin M. Crosby. 


The Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, is liquidating its affairs, 
and expects to close its office within a 
week or two. This is the third Minne- 
apolis grain firm to quit business this 
year. 

The Phoenix Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, controlled by the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., has been renamed the Freihofer 
Flour Mills. The plant has a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls. W. J. Martin is super- 
intendent. 


W. L. Harvey, secretary and treasurer 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left Jan. 19 for the East, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Harvey and their daugh- 
ter, and will sail from New York next 
Saturday for a three months’ trip abroad. 


Eugene P. Lehman, son of Max A. 
Lehman, purchasing agent for and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and Miss Elizabeth G. 
Strong, daughter of A. W. Strong, presi- 
dent of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, were married Feb, 22. 


Of the Guy A. Thomas Co., invest- 
ment securities, Minneapolis, recently 
formed, with branches in’ New York, 
Buffalo and Chicago, Guy A. Thomas is 
president and treasurer, Louis Davis, 
Jr., vice president, and M. H. Boutelle 
secretary. Walter A. Thomas is man- 
ager of the Minneapolis office. Besides 
the officers, E. M. Best, Minneapolis, W. 
S. Pryer, Buffalo, B. G. Dahlberg, Chi- 
cago, and Harry G. Tipton, New York, 
are directors. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying continues limited. Mills 
receive inquiries, but only an occasional 
offer to purchase. Current sales come 
from — whose supplies are low. 
Many still carry stocks or mill contracts 
to work off. One mill was down last 
week, lacking new orders and shipping 
instructions. The action of the wheat 
market deterred buying. 

The durum mill reported doing a little 
business, but there was an easing in de- 
mand, ‘The mill still has some old orders 
on its books, on which it is working. 
Shipping orders were slack. 

Quotations, Feb. 19, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1927 1926 


eesees $7.70@7.95 $8.85@9.10 
- 7.35@7.70 8.60@8.85 


Firat patent 
Second patent 


First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.00@7.26 
Second clear, jute ... 


6.90@6.16 6.00@6.25 
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Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 13-19 19,346 52 

Previous week 12,300 83 

Year ago 19,220 52 

Two years ago 16,775 46 


NOTES 

The membership standing in the name 
of C. T. Mears, deceased, has been trans- 
ferred to P. H. Ginder, president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. 

At the close of navigation last fall 
about 130,000 bbis flour remained in rail- 
road warehouses. Very little of this 
has been shipped by rail during the win- 
ter, and will go out on boats in the 
spring. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo 
lis, was here Feb, 17 and appeared be- 
fore the membership committee of the 
Duluth Board of Trade in connection 
with his application for membership. 

F. G. Carson, 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report little or no change in the 
flour situation. There were few new 
bookings made last week, but shipping 
instructions on contracts came more 
freely. Prices are slightly higher. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 19: first patent $7.75 bbl, 
standard patent $7.60, first clear $6.65, 
and second clear $4.25. 


1926 DECLARED BEST YEAR 
IN QUAKER OATS HISTORY 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, last 
week declared an extra dividend of $5 a 
share on its common stock in addition to 
its regular quarterly dividend of $1 on 
the common and $1.50 on the preferred. 

The annual report for the year ended 
Dec. 81, 1926, including subsidiaries, 
showed a consolidated net income of $7,- 
140,232, after interest, depreciation, fed 
eral taxes, contingency reserves and 
other charges, compared with $5,612,776 
in 1925, 

It was said to have been the best year 
in the history of the company. The 1926 
net is equivalent, after preferred divi 
dends, to $13.46 a share earned on 450,- 
000 shares of no par common stock out 
standing, compared with $10.07 in 1925. 

John Stuart, president of the com 
pany, said that operations last year were 
under favorable conditions, among which 
were a more uniform output from mills 
than ever before, an oat crop of fine 
milling quality, and a fairly steady price 
for grain. He referred to the Aunt 
Jemima Mills, saying that the volume of 
that business had shown a “satisfactory 
growth during the year. It is the judg- 
ment of the executives that this line will 
continue to grow, and will contribute to 
its share of earnings.” 


PILLSBURY LETS CONTRACT 
FOR STORAGE AT ATCHISON 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne 
apolis, has awarded the contract for a 


1,000,000-bu grain storage plant at 
Atchison, Kansas. ‘The cost will ap 
proximate $250,000. The company’s 


storage capacity in Atchison now totals 
750,000 bus. No increase in milling out 
put will result immediately, Max A. Leh 
man, purchasing agent and general su 
perintendent, said. ‘The company built 
its first plant in Atchison in 1922. 


FIRE INSURANCE REPORT 

The Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, in its 
fifty-second annual report says that divi 
dends returned to policy holders in 1926 
amounted to $530,286, also that “never 
before has the country experienced such 
a vast fire waste. Statistics reveal that 
the enormous sum of nearly $400,000,000 
a year of the country’s wealth is con- 
sumed by fire.” 


PUNJAB WHEAT CONDITION 
Wasurinoron, D. C.—The condition of 
the Punjab wheat crop in India is re- 
ported average throughout the irrigated 
districts, and below average in the un- 
irrigated districts. 
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WHAT I8 CANCELLATION BASIS? 

Receipt of numerous requests from 
buyers to terminate contracts for flour 
made earlier in the crop year has led 
to much discussion among millers as to 
what is the proper basis for cancella- 
tion under the revised Millers’ National 
Federation sales contract. 

The contract itself is found to be 
somewhat vague on the point mentioned, 
merely providing “the buyer shall pay to 
the seller the difference between the con- 
tract price and the seller’s cost of re- 
placement.” It is clear that if the mill 
accepts, in cancellation, a sum equal to 
the actual difference in the value of flour 
between dates of sale and of cancella- 
tion, it will be out of pocket the cost 
of carrying the wheat for the a 
time,—equal, perhaps, to 40@50c bbl. 
On this account, some millers hold that 
to the actual market difference should 
be added the carrying charge on the 
wheat for the elapsed time, or, at least, 
from the end of the shipping period 
named in the original sales slip. 

The point further is made that the 
difference in flour prices should not de- 
termine the market difference, but the 
change in the price of wheat of the 
grade actually to be milled to make the 
flour. 

One suggestion is that a fair basis of 
adjustment would be arrived at by tak- 
ing the actual difference in the market 
price of the particular grade of flour 
and adding to it what it will cost the 
miller to resell an equal amount of flour, 
in the case of ordinary domestic business 
something like 25¢ bbl. This suggestion 
is based on the theory that the miller 
would actually be reselling the flour for 
account of the canceling buyer, and 
should not be compelled to incur out-of- 
pocket expense in doing so. 

There is apparently little agreement 
among millers on the exact meaning of 
the termination clause in the sales con- 
tract. Accompanying this is some feel- 
ing that, in briefing the contract “fine 
print,” this and other important points 
have been left so vague as to be in- 
operable. 


KANSAS CITY 

While there is rather general com- 
plaint of light demand for flour, a sum- 
mary of mill reports shows current sales 
of better than half capacity, with strong 
mills running well over this. Taking all 
factors into account, sales are certainly 
above average for this time of year. 

Among millers some attention was 
paid to the trade effects of the McNary- 
Haugen bill vote, but buyers were not 
apparently much interested in it and, if 
they had any views as to its effect on 
wheat prices, they varied enough so 
there was no definite reflection on trad- 
ing activity. 

Bakery Trade Normal,—Bakers not 
already overstocked with the tail end of 
last autumn’s purchases were in the mar- 
ket in a moderate way and to cover 
early needs. There is no tendency to 
speculate at present values, and sales 
were mostly in small to moderate lots. 

Jobbers Buy Currently.— Much the 
same Situation prevailed among distribu- 
tors,—a jogging along condition with lit- 
tle speculative interest one way or an- 
other. 

Shipping Directions Better.—Despite 
the general fault finding with shipping 
directions, production records show that 
they are above normal. With Kansas 


City mills running at nearly 90 per cent 
of capacity, and those at minor termi- 
nals and country points operating at a 
much better than normal February rate, 
it is apparent that directions are much 
better than advertised at the whistlers’ 
and whittlers’ comment club, 
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Export Business.—Interior millers find 
foreign demand in fair volume,—no 
large sales but small lots every now and 
then, enough to count for something 
in the total volume and in production 
account. Prices, while generally requir- 
ing neat and fine pointed figuring, are 
not unsatisfactory, especially on clears. 

Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 19, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent 
$7.20@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.25; 
straight, $6.40@6.75; first clear, $5.35 
@5.70; second clear, $4.70@5.05; low 
grade, $4.35@4.65. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 

iled from direct mill reports to The 
Nesthwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 18-19 ...... 356,460 243,279 67 
Previous week .. 356,460 241,132 67 
Year ago ....... 360,960 177,861 49 
Two years ago... 367,710 222,637 60 
Five-year average (sainme week).... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 176,500 152,616 86 
Previous week .. 176,600 137,267 78 
Year ago ....... 151,500 107,157 70 
Two years ago... 148,500 88,115 59 
Five-year average (same week)..... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 
WICHITA 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 62,400 36,740 58 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,460 53 
Year ago ....... 62,400 28,491 45 
Two years ago.. 66,700 37,504 57 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 47,400 34,835 73 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,347 59 
WOOP GOO cccccese 47,400 25,536 63 
Two years ago... 47,400 31,222 65 
SALINA 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 37,800 21,064 55 
Previous week .. 37,800 18,829 49 
WeOF QBS ciccece 45,000 27,361 60 
Two years ago... 46,200 26,950 68 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 29,700 29,196 98 
Previous week ., 29,700 28,050 94 
WOOP GOO scocscae 29,400 23,104 78 
OMAHA 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 27,300 22,911 84 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,726 83 
WOOP GHO cccccce 27,300 22,301 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,301 77 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


WO BEPSD sevceesseneantececcesncesese 59 
ee WED 6 .vinv 0644060 00600008008 67 
pe EPP TREE RTT, CEP LUT TTC Tere ee 38 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 14 fair and 44 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
15,227 bbls last week, 19,803 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,199 a year ago, and 18,545 
two years ago. 


REACTION TO MC NARY-HAUGEN 


While millers and members of the 
grain trade in the Southwest have, as a 
matter of course, been disturbed by the 
growing imminence of passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, there has all along 
been a feeling of certainty that, with the 
worst come to very worst, the monstrous 
scheme could never by any chance be- 
come a law. 

This last week, with every department 
of trade dull and nothing much for peo- 
ple to do but discuss their economic ail- 
ments, much time was spent in conjuring 
visions of what might or might not hap- 
pen. The worst conclusion arrived at 
was that, if the President were to fail 








utterly and the Supreme Court decide 
not to function, members of the grain 
trade could turn to oratory and whit- 
tling, and the roar of the pit be as a 
voice from the tomb. 

There has not, however, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, been any deep concern over 
what may happen through operation of 
the farm relief measure, simply because 
no one believes it possible that it ever 
can be put into effect. Opposition in 
Congress by the trade in the Southwest 
was limited to sending one representa- 
tive, B. L. Hargis, to Washington for a 
few days, and his activities were largely 
by way of supplying ammunition of 
trade facts to members of Congress on 
request. He returned late last week 
reasonably confident that President 
Coolidge would disapprove the measure. 
An overwhelming majority of members 
of Congress, he adds, are confident the 
law would not stand in the courts. 


GROWING MOORE-LOWRY INTERESTS 


Purchase of the Willis Norton & Co. 
mill at Topeka, Kansas, by the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., announced in last week’s 
issue, makes a further substantial ad- 
dition to the growing group of milling 
properties controlled by John H. Moore 
and George M. Lowry, of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 

About two years ago Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Lowry supplemented their success- 
ful Wichita business by purchase of the 
1,500-bb] new mill at Kansas City built 
by the Kaull Milling Co., fallen into evil 
days and finally into receivership and 
complete disorganization. With this 
property put on its feet and made prof- 
itable, the Mid-West Milling Co., a 600- 
bbl enterprise at Abilene, Kansas, was 
taken over early this year, and, a fort- 
night later, the Topeka mill acquired. 
The total milling capacity now con- 
trolled amounts to approximately 6,000 
bbls. 

The Moore-Lowry properties are being 
handled in a manner similar to that 
long followed by B. B. Sheffield in the 
Northwest and recently applied by him 
to conduct of the Larabee plants. Each 
mill is operated as a separate unit, with 
management, sales direction and organi- 
zation, brands and distributing connec- 
tions quite independent of any other unit 
or units. An identical policy has always 
been followed by the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., the Standard Milling 
Co., the milling group controlled by 
Frank Kell, in Texas, and others. 


NOTES 


E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., is spend- 
ing 10 days or more in the South, chiefly 
at New Orleans. 


George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., is fully recovered and 
regularly at his office following a fort- 
night’s illness with influenza. 


Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., is on a three or 
four weeks’ trip visiting the trade in 
central and eastern states territory. 


More than 600,000 bus, an unprecedent- 
ed amount, of Kafir corn and milo maize 
are in store in terminal elevators here. 
Dealers who specialize in these grains 
say that nearly all of this stock is well 
held, and will be wanted by feed mixers 
through the spring months. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, who spent a part of last week 
here, said there was absolutely nothing 
to complain about in milling conditions 
as he saw them. His company’s mill 
has made a good run on the crop year, 
and prices and margins have been satis- 
factory. 


HUTCHINSON 


Last week was dull and uninteresting 
for the flour trade. New business was 
lacking, and shipping directions on rath- 
er large commitments now on the books 
were hard to get. The trade looks for 
lower prices within the next 60 days, and 
in most cases has plenty of flour booked 
for that length of time. In some quar- 


ters it is reported that efforts at can- 
cellation have been made by buyers who 
claim they are overpurchased. Very lit- 
tle interest is being shown by foreign 
buyers; the few cables received were far 
out of line. 


Quotations, Feb. 19, basis 
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cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent 
$7.20@7.55 bbl; straight, $6.80@7.05; 
first clear, $5.80@6.40. 


NOTES 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., is 
making a trip through Indiana. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., is visiting 
eastern markets. 

The Mid-West Flour Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed Indiana repre- 
sentative of the Arnold Milling Co, 
Sterling, Kansas. 

Charles E. Starns, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi representative of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., has resigned, and 
E. B. Daniel, Memphis, Tenn., who has 
been southeastern representative, has 
been transferred to that territory. 


WICHITA 


Flour marketing conditions last week 
were fair, although in most instances or- 
ders were small. Mills are operating at 
75 per cent capacity, with about 90 per 
cent of production sold. Foreign trade 
is light, most of the demand coming 
from continental Europe. Shipping in- 
structions are poor. Prices are little 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 18, basis 98- 
lb cottons, Kansas City: hard wheat 
short patent $7.70@7.80 bbl, straight 
$7.20 and clear $6.40. 


NOTES 

Workmen have completed pouring the 
concrete in the new storage bins at the 
Red Star Milling Co.’s plant. 

George E. King, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has been elected 
president of the Wichita North End 
Community Club, a civic organization. 

Glenn G. Moffitt, traffic manager of 
the Red Star Milling Co., will repre- 
sent the Southern Kansas Millers’ Club 
at a meeting of the shippers’ contact 
committee in Kansas City, Feb. 24. 

D. C. Mullins, traffic manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., in an address be- 
fore the Traffic Club last week said that, 
from a traffic volume standpoint, Wichi- 
ta was the second milling and grain 
center in the United States. 

Earl D. Cooper, land man, Liberal, 
Kansas, is authority for the statement 
that by using combines and _ tractors 
wheat can be produced on the plains sec- 
tion of southwestern Kansas at an aver- 
age cost of 50c bu. He supervised the 
production of 150,000 bus wheat last 
year. 





OKLAHOMA 


Mills reported moderately fair orders 
last week, and sufficient shipping instruc- 
tions to place operations at about 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity. Dealers are 
buying in small lots. No new forcign 
business is noted. Galveston reports 
showed several small flour shipments to 
Latin America last week. . Prices remain 
unchanged. On Feb. 19 soft wheat short 
patent sold at $8@8.10 bbl, and hard 
wheat short patent at $7.70@7.80. 


NOTES 


The Oklahoma state issues commission 
last week denied the application of the 
Creek Grain & Milling Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla., for a permit to sell $60,000 of the 
capital stock of the company. 

S. A. Elliott, for seven and a half 
years director of the feed inspection bu- 
reau of the Oklahoma state board of 
agriculture, has been reappointed. Three 
inspectors work under him in supervis- 
ing feed distribution in this state. 





WICHITA FLOUR MILLS TO 
BUILD TOPEKA ELEVATOR 


Wicnita, Kansas.—The Wichita Four 
Mills Co., which last week bought the 
Inter-Ocean Mill owned by Willis Nor 
ton & Co., Topeka, has announced that it 
will immediately begin construction of 4 
concrete elevator of 200,000 bus capacity: 
While the Wichita company will not ac 
quire possession of the Inter-Ocean Mill 
until July 1, it is anticipated that con- 
struction work on the new elevator will 
begin at once, with a view to having it 
available for use early in the new crop 
year. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour sales were light last week, buy- 
ers still operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping instructions were only 
fair, but mills are making strong efforts 
to keep bookings as nearly up to date as 
possible. Prices changed but little. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A fairly steady 
volume of small orders continues to come 
from the South, where stocks are low, 
and kept that way purposely. Many 
mills have advised their trade to buy in 
that manner, and this is working out sat- 
isfactorily for both buyers and sellers. 
Shipping instructions are good, except in 
a few cases. Mills believe business will 
continue in much the same manner until 
the end of this crop. 

Hard Wheat Flour.——Hard wheat flour 
sales were slow last week, and mills re- 
port difficulty in getting shipping in- 
structions. As the season goes on it be- 
comes more evident that a part of the 
trade bought in excess of the amount it 
could use within the time specified, and 
the only solution open to the mills is to 
employ the carrying charge. Many are 
doing this, but some are not collecting 
the charge, or are rebating it after it is 
made. 

Export Trade——Demand from Europe 
is very dull, only scattered sales being 
reported. The volume of flour being 
sold to South America is holding up fair- 
ly well, but most of this business is for 
prompt shipment, and buyers there are 
evidently operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 19: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.60@5.80, 
first clear $5.25@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7, straight $6.10@6.40, first 
clear $5.40@5.75; spring first patent $7 
@7.50, standard patent $6.60@7, first 
clear S6@6.40. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Wem. TOP see dscaesecaeds 28,100 46 
Seevicms WOO: .6ccuciioss 28,100 46 
WOO? G06 ods0s 2s s09% iesesi Bee 45 
Two years ago ..... verre «| 37 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

7m $BeOR: a ceasst resets 45,900 53 
Previous week ....s..0: - 46,300 53 
SO GE scenes sede kxiaes 43,900 50 
ZWO YOAPS GOO ccrcsccecer 41,900 48 


NOTES 


H. Van Lund, New York representa- 
tive of the Commonwealth Grain Co., 
Ltd., London, Eng., was in St. Louis re- 
cently. 

Frank F. Rhines, secretary-treasurer 
of the Farwell & Rhines Co., millers, 
Watertowny N. Y., visited this market 
last week. 

H. J. Luhn, director of the port, Lake 
Charles, La., called on St. Louis flour 
exporters last week in the interest of the 
facilities now offered by that city. 

The Caleyanide Co., Kansas City, has 
opened a branch office in St. Louis under 
the management of J. N. H. Phlegar, 
who was here last week, accompanied by 
George Sykes, New York, vice president 
of the California Cyanide Co., and H. R. 
Salisbury. 


MEMPHIS 


_Little business is reported in flour. 
For the past week or 10 days no changes 
have been made in price, and it is ex- 
pected buying will continue restricted 
until after March 1. 


Shipping instruc- 





tions are slow, but there is a more cheer- 
ful feeling as to trade, since cotton is 
being sold freely at the best prices of 
the season. Distributors anticipate bet- 
ter buying when new crop activities get 
under way. Collections are slightly im- 
proved, but still slow. 

Quotations, Feb. 19, basis 98's, car lots, 
f.o.b: soft winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.40 bbl, standard patent $7.15@7.40; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.70, 
standard patent $7@7.30; spring wheat 
short patent $8.35@8.50, standard pat- 
ent $7.70@8.15; western soft patent $7.10 
@7.25, semihard $6.70; blended 95 per 
cent patent, $7@7.20. 

* . 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited the local branch of the company 
en route to the Southeast. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour trade was quiet last week. Han- 
dlers say bakers are complaining about 
reduced bread consumption, and report 
that many large buyers are asking for 
extensions of their contracts. 

In the European trade, inquiries 
dragged, with few deals closed by New 
Orleans houses. Canadian offerings are 
still under those quoted by concerns 
here, and most exporters believe there 
can be no resumption of the flour trade 
on a large scale until this condition is 
remedied. Shipments to Europe, how- 
ever, were larger, and included 20,688 
bags flour to Rotterdam, 6,599 to Am- 


sterdam, 3,200 to Antwerp, 2,476 to 
Bremen and 792 to Hamburg. 
Latin America continues to exhibit 


interest in New Orleans offerings, and 
some good business was closed last week 
in that quarter, and shipments were 
larger. 
Flour prices on Feb. 17: 
r-— Winter—— 





Hard Soft 
Short patent 7.20 $8.50 
96 per cent ....... 6.85 7.75 
100 per cent .. 6.40 7.40 
CAS -weteeeesas ‘ 6.15 7.30 
WU GIORF .ccccius sane 5.90 6.35 
Second clear ...... seve 5.60 5.10 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 19,132 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Feb. 17, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,120 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,500; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 350; Bluefields, 600; 
Puerto Cortez, 300. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,105; San- 
tiago, 518; Kingston, 435; Puerto Limon, 
1,835; Colon, 750; Panama City, 300; 
Guayaquil, 2,636; Antofogasta, 840; 
Bahia de Caraques, 100; Tumaco, 80; 
Buenaventura, 50; Boas del Toro, 150; 
Belize, 450; Livingston, 158; Cozumel, 
30; Puerto Barrios, 1,300; Tela, 25. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb. 17: 


Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam ....6,599 Hamburg ...... 792 
Antofogasta ... 840 Havana ....... 10,949 
Antwerp .......3,200 Kingston .......2,260 
Bahia de La Guayra .... 350 

Caraques ..... 100 Livingston ..... 198 
Barranquilla ... 637 Nicuesa ....... 200 
BIOUEBO sc vsccrvdecr 793 Panama City .. 300 
Bluefields ...... 615 Progreso ....... 400 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Puerto. Barrios..2,951 
ME aces one 2,476 . Puerto Castella. 210 
Buenaventura .. 69 - Puerto Cortez... 430 
Caibarien ...... 658 Puerto Limon.. .1,835 
Campeche ..... 26 Punta Arenas.. 160 
Cardenas ...... 20 Rotterdam ....20,688 
COIDE vevrvewccve 232''Sagua la Grande 506 
Cienfuegos .... 1,424 Santiago ....... 4,300 
Golom ww 0:3 22002 TOR... DOIN Sac terricoss 25 
Cozumel ......, 30 Tumaco ....... 118 
Curacao ....... 50° Vera Cruz ..... 750 
Guayaquil ..... 3,555 
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In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped to the following ports: wheat, 
112,000 bus to Antwerp, 24,000 to Rot- 
terdam, 5,716 to Progreso, 5,017 to Tam- 
pico, 267 to Ceiba; oats, 7,800 bags to 
Havana, 3,600 to Tampico; feed, 800 
bags to Havana; corn meal, 708 bags to 
Kingston; alfalfa meal, 800 bags to Cien- 
fuegos and 320 to Liverpool. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 40,000 
bus wheat, 42,857 corn, and 42,857 rye, 
and on Feb. 17 announced elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat 658,000 bus; 
corn, 377,000; oats, 50,000; rye, 229,000. 

The export rice trade continued to be 
good, but business in the city and coun- 
try was quiet during the past week. In 
the second hands market, dealers re- 
ported making good sales in small lots. 
The following figures were posted, Feb. 
17, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 17 542,164 833,305 

Same period, 1926 715,617 468,133 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 17......... 73,681 351,337 

Same period, 1927 . 71,850 341,526 


NOTES 


J. H. Hitchcock, of John E. Koerner 
& Co., is calling on the trade in south- 
eastern Louisiana. 

F. C. Lang, southern sales manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in New Orleans last week. 

R. A. Suiuivan. 


SALINA 


Flour trade is as sluggish as during 
the past few weeks. Mills are not book- 
ing anywhere near their capacity, and 
the tendency to purchase from hand to 
mouth still prevails. Conditions are con- 
sidered normal for this time of the year, 
however. Quotations were unchanged. 
On Feb. 17, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s, short patents were quoted at $7.50 
@8 bbl, 95 per cent $7.20@7.40, and 
straight grade $7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

John K. Pickerell, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to Chicago and 
other points in the central states. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
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general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and Otto P&augh, mill super- 
intendent, spent Feb. 18 at Kansas City, 
attending an operative millers’ meeting. 
The deed for the plant of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
recently purchased by the Shellabarger 
interests here, was received by the new 
owners last week. Work on the improve- 
ments, which will include two large con- 
crete elevators, will be started at once. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business was sluggish last week, 
with only a small volume to established 
trade. Even the excitement in Congress 
over the McNary-Haugen bill failed to 
arouse flour buyers. The reaction in 
wheat prices doubtless contributed its 
share. Sales in instances were less than 
half capacity of mills. There was no ex- 
port inquiry. 

Shipping directions are light, and 
Atchison mills anticipate an early re- 
duction in output. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River: hard wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.30 bbl, straight grade $6.80@7, first 
clear $5.50@5.70; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.70@7, straight grade $6.40@6.50, 
first clear $5.60@5.80; low grade flour, 
$4.40@4.50. 

* * 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has let the contract for its new 
storage tanks here to a Chicago con- 
struction company. Work will begin im- 
mediately. 


NEBRASKA 

There was little activity in flour trade 
circles last week. Buyers came into the 
market only to supply immediate needs. 
Shipping orders on old contracts were 
hard to get. 

NOTES 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
in Omaha, June 20-23. 

H. K. Shafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, with Mrs. Shafer, 
left last week for New York, whence 
they will sail for Europe to remain for 
several months. 

Leigu Lesuir. 











The Vital Importance of Increased Sales 
Volume in Bakeries 
By Gerard R. Williams 


President Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa. 


From an Address Delivered at the Trade Promotion Conference in Chicago on Feb. 16 


HE baker must learn to think in 

terms of sales. How many bakers 

who believe that they are doing 
everything possible to further sales can 
tell you such facts about the selling end 
of their business as population by routes, 
average route sales, average sale per 
customer, average number of customers 
per route, percentage of distribution of 
their own and other products, percentage 
of home baking, number of bakers serv- 
ing each customer, where profitable op- 
eration ends and loss begins, why va- 
rious types of equipment are desirable, 
how often each customer is contacted by 
some one other than route salesman? 

A lot of time and large amounts of 
money are spent rather aimlessly in the 
attempt to produce a satisfactory volume 
of business. Such hit and miss methods 
of selling can be compared to those of 
the builder who attempts to put up an 
edifice without complete detailed plans. 
He is finally compelled to spend far 
more than the original saving to straight- 
en out a bad mess. 

I have seen experienced bakery op- 
erators attempt to open up new terri- 
tory without any preliminary investiga- 
tion except perhaps a superficial inquiry 
as to population. A broadside advertis- 
ing campaign is contracted for, some roll- 
ing stock is provided and a few men, 
often cast-offs from some competing firm, 
are hired. After the noise subsides fre- 
quently nothing is left in the way of busi- 
ness. 

A careful survey should first be made. 
Accurate information on the population 
of the market should be secured, the 





character of that population, its prefer- 
ence as to the various types of bread, 
the total amount of bread consumed, 
whether the practice of home baking 
exists to any great amount and the num- 
ber of stores in the district. The sur- 
vey may be made by some one in the or- 
ganization or by special experts. 


DEFINITE SALES POLICY 


From the results obtained a definite 
policy may be formulated to fit the 
needs and desires of the people in the 
particular market. Shall the business be 
retail or wholesale, or both? We must 
choose whether to maintain a high stand- 
ard of quality or sell on a price basis. 
We must decide whether our merchan- 
dising methods shall be based on straight 
salesmanship and legitimate advertising, 
or on “trick” methods. 

Next we must look to our organiza- 
tion. In the case of an old-established 
business, it may be necessary to com- 
pletely overhaul the sales organization. 
In an entirely new project every move 
in building up the organization should 
be carefully examined. 

From our survey we can determine the 
number of routes to be established, the 
kind of equipment necessary to serve the 
route, the type of man best fitted to 
please the customers on each route, and 
the number of customers. The salesman 
must be thoroughly trained. The more 
money and effort devoted to the training 
of the salesman before he is given a 
route, the less money and supervision will 
be needed later. 

When each route is properly laid out 
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and the man well trained, a proper way 
to supervise his activities must be de- 
vised. It the case of a small organiza- 
tion it may be necessary for the pro- 
prietor or the manager of the plant to 
handle his own sales force. In plants 
of from five to ten routes it may be de- 
sirable to have a sales manager. As the 
organization increases in size it would be 
desirable to further split the duties of 
supervision, and have not only a sales 
manager, but several assistants. Some 
bakers call these assistants division sales 
managers, giving them much of the re- 
sponsibility of sales management and 
expecting the same results as from the 
sales manager. Other organizations have 
route foremen who merely function as 
supervisors and do nothing more than 
cover the territory when the route sales- 
man is absent, and maintain a list of the 
customers. Practically none of the sales 
management is delegated to these men. 
Where a sales manager is placed in 
charge of an organization he should be 
carefully chosen. He should be intelli- 
gent, aggressive and fearless, yet possess 
the ability to get results from his organi- 
zation without losing their loyalty and 
regard, 


ONE WAY OF ADVERTISING 


We should next consider a phase of 
bakery operation which is too often neg- 
lected. The only visible contact that 
many people have with bakeries is the 
wagon or truck which delivers the prod- 
uct to the dealer or housewife. Many 
pay as high as $30 per month for paint- 
ed display bulletins “along the highways. 
Our rolling stock has the advantage of 
being in motion, which considerably in- 
creases its value as an advertising fea- 
ture. Doesn’t is seem that a few dollars 
more spent on the painting and general 
appearance of our delivery equipment 
will be some of the best advertising 
money? When equipment is painted at 
frequent intervals its life is considerably 
prolonged, 

The appearance of our personal rep- 
resentatives, the salesmen themselves, 
should be considered. It is possible to 
place these men in uniform at a reason- 
able expense. The uniforming of bakery 
salesmen gives them a certain distinction 
in the eyes of the customers. The uni- 
form should bé kept in a good state of 
repair, frequently cleaned and pressed, 
at the expense of the baker, if necessary. 
The salesmen should be required to be 
properly shaved and to keep their put- 
tees and shoes properly shined. The ef- 
fect upon the storekeeper and upon the 
housewife is well worth whatever it costs 
the baker to establish this feature. 
When these factors are put into opera- 
tion it is surprising to see the improve- 
ment in morale which results in the sales 
force. 


MARKET SHOULD BE STUDIED 


Advertising appropriations should be 
spent intelligently. What might be good 
for one market is not at all good in an- 
other, It is highly desirable to make a 
survey of the advertising problem be- 
fore any policy is laid out. A lot of us 
are too prone to fret over a few holes in 
our bread much more than we are to 
worry about a lost customer who sells 10 
loaves a day or the loss of a dollar’s 
worth of business. It is time to attack 
this problem of sales management and 
sales organization in an intelligent and 
fearless manner, I am firmly convinced 
that the decline in the consumption of 
white bread will not affect those who 
are awake to the gravity of the situation 
and take the necessary steps to prevent 
it from affecting individual. plants. 

The easiest method of cost reduction 
that I have ever observed is to increase 
sales volume. Thus sales and sales man- 
agement offer the greatest field for re- 
search and development of bakers’ prob- 
lems. ‘These, however, cannot be worked 
out in a laboratory and described as are 
chemical reactions. The problems vary 
with location, climate, and the character- 
istics of the population. They can be 
worked out only by the individual baker. 
Whether he calls in expert assistance, or 
does it himself, the most vital issue in 
the bakery today is that of increased 
sales. It deserves the full, earnest and 


thorough consideration of the entire in- 
dustry. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is confined 
principally to occasional sales in com- 
paratively small lots to established trade 
for near-by shipment. Millers are be- 
ginning to wonder whether there will be 
any material improvement in buying or 
operating conditions. Some apparently 
anticipate a sluggish, hand-to-mouth 
market for the rest of the crop. 

However, inasmuch as the buying has 
been so conservative for so long a time, 
and the earlier heavy bookings have 
been approaching exhaustion, and be- 
cause everything points to this flour hav- 
ing gone into consumption, it would seem 
that the present low scale of purchases 
should at least be maintained, if not 
augmented. There would seem to be a 
fair chance for the volume of buying to 
increase, instead of decreasing still fur- 
ther. 
Operation of mills is at half capacity 
or a little less, and there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of doing better than this 
except in occasional instances for short 
periods—a few days or a week now and 
then. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 18, at $6.25@6.50 
bbl, and local springs at $7.25, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Keb 13-19 ° .. 38,600 76 
Previous week .. 89,100 77 
ey Gee alas aoc 06a ... 40,000 83 
Two years ago . coveeese See 61 
Three years ago ..........- 82,200 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Poem. BBeEO cccvacre 74,850 30,859 50 
Previous week .... 48,150 29,090 60 
WOGF BHO cecccccves 80,160 47,035 57% 
Two years ago..... 92,700 50,134 54 
Three years ago... 42,210 26,150 62 
NOTES 


F. E. Barker, manager of the Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, was in To- 
ledo Feb. 15. 

C. J. De Roo, of the Peninsular Mill- 
ing Co., Flint, Mich., has gone to Florida 
for the remainder of the winter. 

Louis A. Mennel and H. Wallace Ap- 
plegate, of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, have returned from Santa Fe, N. M. 

Louis Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, has 
made much improvement in health since 
going to Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Toledo last week on his way to Min- 
neapolis to visit the mill. 


NASHVILLE 


Falling off in current sales featured 
flour trade in the Southeast last week, 
as buyers are supplied for the present. 
Shipping instructions are fairly satisfac- 
tory, although aggregate movement was 
materially less than output. Running 
time at mills is well sustained. 

Jobbers are inclined to stay close to 
needs, and a large proportion of the 
sales that have been made have been for 
delivery within 60 days. Interest in the 
flour market is keen practically all the 
time, as stocks are low, and buyers are 
constantly replenishing, though in a 
moderate way. General business condi- 
tions in the South have a fairly healthy 





tone. Handling of the huge cotton crop 
has practically been completed, and the 
next project of interest is the curtail- 
ment of 1927 acreage to an extent to re- 
sult in a profitable market for the staple. 
Flour prices have shown little change. 
The market had a firmer tone at the 
close. Quotations, Feb. 19: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40@8.75 
bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.75. 
Rehandlers report a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, with sales 
mainly in small lots. Bakers have fair 
stocks, and are purchasing for current 
needs only. Quotations, Feb. 19: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patents, $7.75@8.25; 
standard patents, 30@60c less. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 13-19 ...... 156,420 109,077 69.7 
Previous week .. 171,420 106,613 62.1 
TORE GOO. cessves 160,920 106,991 66.4 


95,452 70.8 
109,675 58.9 


Two years ago... 134,820 
Three years ago.. 186,180 


NOTES: 


Fire of undetermined origin has com- 
pletely destroyed the plant of the New- 
bern (Tenn.) Flour Mill, owned by J. 
R. Cole & Son. It is thought the plant 
will be rebuilt at an early date, as there 
is no other mill in the town. 


On the weekly radio program of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association Miss 
Gladys Kimbrough, food specialist, gave 
a short talk, a recipes for the benefit 
of housewives, emphasizing the merits of 
self-rising flour, the consumption of 
which has reached large proportions in 
the Southeast, were included. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market is steady, with a ten- 
dency on the part of the trade to buy 
sparingly. Prices have not changed ma- 
terially, and no large sales are reported. 
Bank failures in some sections of the 
Carolinas have caused brokers and job- 
bers to exercise unusual caution in their 
sales, although general trade conditions 
are favorable. The market is without 
feature. Quotations, Feb. 18: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.25@8.50 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $7.75@8; Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.75@8, second patents $7.25@ 
7.50; top winter patents $7@7.25, second 
patents $6.60@6.80; Maryland and Vir- 
ginia straights, $6.50@6.75. 

Joserpn A. Leswiz, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Business last week was steady. Sev- 
eral soft spots remain that will have 
to be eradicated before anything like 
real business is to be expected. There 
appears to be little confidence in the 
market, although prices are no weaker. 

Trade in soft winter wheat shows little 
change. Buying is from hand to mouth. 
Shipping directions are only fair, but 
millers expect more business when spring 
opens. 

The hard wheat flour situation remains 
about the same. Because of early heavy 
bookings, consumers’ stocks are heavy. 
Prices, however, are well held, and ship- 
ping instructions are a trifle more active. 

Some export trade to the West Indies 
and Latin America was reported last 
week, 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Feb. 19: soft winter wheat short patent 
$7.45@7.95 bbl, fancy patent $6.50@6.75, 
straight patent $6@6.25; hard winter 
wheat short patent $7.90@8.25, standard 
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patent $7@7.85; spring patent $7.90@ 
8.15, standard $7.15@7.65. 


NOTES 


Construction of a one-story brick 
warehouse on Virginia Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, for the Max Katz Bag Co., is 
planned. 

Ben Levy, general manager of Stiefel 
& Levy, grain and feed, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has returned from a business trip 
through southern Indiana. 


Lowel Holt & Co., grain and seed 
commission, an Illinois corporation, has 
qualified to do business in Indiana, with 
a total of $10,000 of its capital stock 
represented in this state. 

T. Devaney. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour trading last week was draggy as 
far as new orders were concerned, but 
shipping instructions were good. There 
is little change in prices on bulk flour 
shipments. Quotations, Feb. 19, for soft 
winter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
lb sacks, carload lots: best patent $8 
bbl, straights $7; Kansas hard, $8; clears 
in jutes, first $6, second $5.50. 

NOTES 

M. Felder, general agent for Igleheart 
Bros. in South Carolina, visited Evans- 
ville last week. 

W. C. Taylor, representing the United 
States Shipping Board, visited Evans- 
ville mills last week. 

W. W. Ross 


ATLANTA 


Flour business was unusually quiet last 
week. Unless it shows a decided better- 
ment this week, February sales will be 
considerably below expectations. It had 
been thought by most brokers that this 
month would be a particularly good one, 
since so little buying was done in Janu- 
ary. Shipping directions are slow. Flour 
stocks in the hands of bakers and jobbers 
are believed reaching a low level. Hence 
the trade feels confident that sales will 
improve shortly. 

In spite of the lack of buying, how- 
ever, prices are stable, with quotations 
on Feb. 19 the same as those that have 
prevailed in this market for some weeks. 
Prices, Feb. 19: hard winter short pat- 
ent, basis 98-lb cottons, $7.35@7.60 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.30, straight patent 
$6.85@7.15; soft winter short patent 
$8.35@8.75, fancy patent $8@8.40, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.80; spring wheat 
short patent $8@8.25, standard patent 
$7.75@8.10, straight patent $7.65@7.95; 
Utah soft white wheat fiour, $7.35@7.65; 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon, $7.50@ 
7.80. 

NOTES 

B. Williamson, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the American Milling Co, 
Peoria, Ill., was here last week visiting 
F. Y. Johnson, grain and feed broker. 

A report compiled by an Atlanta 
building financing firm concerning indus- 
trial development in the 16 southern 
states in 1926 shows that in the milling 
industry approximately 150 projects 
were carried out. This includes new 
mills constructed, new companies formed 
in any of these fields, additional con- 
struction by existing companies, etc. Of 
the total of 150 about one half represent 
construction, 

Harotp F. Popwask. 





TEXAS FARMERS DENOUNCE 
McNARY-HAUGEN FARM BILL 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The MeNary- 
Haugen bill was denounced by a large 
number of the best class of farmers in a 
resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Fort Worth. 

The directors, presided over by R. L. 
Cole, Crum, indorsed H. H. Haines, 
Houston, recently Republican nominee 
for governor of Texas, for membership 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Dallas was named as‘the place of the 
next annual meeting of the association to 
be held May 28-24. 

B. E. Clement, Waco, was named 
chairman of the association’s traffic com- 
mittee, to represent it on the Texas com- 
mittee of shippers recently chosen to 
represent the state before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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EXPORTING TRADE 


So far the current crop year has been 
somewhat disappointing to Canadian 
mills in its volume of sales for export. 
The six months ending with January 
showed a reduction of 382,488 bbls in the 
total quantity shipped to all countries. 
This, in itself, was no great shrinkage, 
and the total was still equal almost to 
the best of the war years, but, neverthe- 
less, it is natural that millers should look 
for expansion from year to year and 
shrinkages of any kind in the volume of 
their business arouse feelings of disap- 
pointment. One encouraging feature of 
this six months’ period was the fact that 
January brought a considerable increase 
over its predecessor of last year, which 
bore out the fairly general expectation 
that the turn into 1927 would bring an 
improvement in exports. It did, and 
there is a possibility that later months 
may yield further increases sufficient to 
put 1926-27 ahead of its predecessor 
when its 12 months have been completed. 
Ocean freights continue their recent ten- 
dency to decline, and this factor alone 
may prove sufficient to reverse the tide 
of business and give the Canadian mill- 
ing industry one of the best of its re- 
cent years. One consoling feature is that 
prices are on a better basis than they 
were a year ago. 


TORONTO 


A moderate domestic business is being 
done in spring wheat flour, sales being 
scattered and of small quantities. Buy- 
ers have sufficient stocks to carry them 
for some time, and are awaiting a more 
favorable market. Mills are operating 
part time only. There has been no 


change in prices since Feb. 1. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 19: 
Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
Tom DAR 6665 iste conven $8.10 $8.10 
POOR ccarakstersrseseine 7.85 7.85 
Second patents ...ccccesses 7.60 7.60 
Export patents ........00.% 7.40 7.40 
PU GORE iii ckc sti xwase 6.50 6.50 
SOW QURME. 4-6-6506 5:04405-640% 5.60 5.60 
Feed four” ...cecesesesece 5.10 5.10 
Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10¢c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 
Ontario Wéinters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour offerings are plentiful, but 
the movement is limited. Buyers are 
taking small quantities regularly, but 
not enough is being sold noticeably to 
diminish available supplies. The price 
was steady last week. Quotations, Feb. 
19: 90 per cent patents $5.50 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for export; $5.60, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal, and $5.40 Toronto. 
Exporting—Spring wheat flour ex- 
porting business has not improved. Last 
week’s reduction of 6d following a de- 
cline in freight rates did not bring in 
buyers. British markets are said to be 
flooded with Australian and Argentine 
wheat at much lower prices than Cana- 
dian wheat would cost. In these circum- 
Stances, flour exporters find it difficult 
to do any business in those markets. 
Prices did not change last week. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 19: export spring patents 40s 
3d per 280 Ibs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, Febru- 
ary-March shipment; April, 40s 6d. 
Ontario winter wheat millers fared no 
better in exporting markets than those 
manufacturing spring wheat flour. Con- 
trary to expectations, the freight rate 
reduction of last week did not bring any 
new orders from the United Kingdom. 
he only business reported is some ship- 
ments to the British West Indies. The 
quotation did not change last week, and 
on Feb. 19 mills and exporters were 
asking 37s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
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Flour to Hamburg 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian National Millers’ Association has placed 
in the hands of its members this notice concerning Hamburg deliveries of flour: 
“Please note that the following letter has been received this morning 
from the Canadian Trans-Atlantic Conference, under date of Feb. 11, 1927: 
“Referring to my letter of Jan. 20 with regard to the question of dock 


or overside delivery of flour destined to Hamburg. 


In view of the large 


number of requests being received, the steamship lines are unable to continue 
to carry out the arrangement, as it entails considerable extra expense and 


detention to steamers. 


It has therefore been decided, effective today, that the 


option of overside or dock delivery on flour destined to Hamburg is with- 
drawn, and that no further engagements will be made giving the shipper 


the option of overside or dock delivery. 


,” 
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London, Liverpool or Glasgow, Febru- 
ary-March shipment. 


NOTES 


The total quantity of Canadian wheat 
in store at all points on Feb. 4 was 120,- 
896,495 bus, compared with 116,811,382 
at the corresponding date of 1926. 


J. D. Reesor, who purchased the idle 
plant of the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., 
Streetsville, Ont., some weeks ago, ex- 
pects to put the mill into operation at 
an early date. 

D. Eric Treharne, of the Spillers Ca- 
nadian Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
was in Toronto last week, on his way 
back to Calgary after spending some 
weeks in London, Eng. He was accom- 
panied by his wife. 

In the six months ending January, 
Canada exported 11,787 tons oatmeal and 
rolled oats, compared with 17,764 in the 
same period of the previous crop year. 
During the same months, exports of mill- 
feed were 48,152 tons, as against 93,990. 

Receipts of wheat at Fort William and 
Port Arthur during the six months end- 
ing January last amounted to 191,196,- 
148 bus and shipments totaled 161,858,- 
708, compared with receipts of 215,615,- 
787 and shipments of 181,255,406 during 
the same period of the previous year. 

According to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal, a weekly publication of 
the department of trade and commerce, 
Ottawa, there was a heavy falling off 
in imports of Canadian flour into Hol- 
land during the calendar year 1926. The 
figures were 3,867 tons, compared with 
8,557 in 1925. 


WINNIPEG 


There is no improvement in flour sales 
in the three prairie provinces. Western 
mills report business exceptionally quiet. 
Several of the larger plants have been 
closed for a few days. 

Export business is negligible. A little 
inquiry is coming through, but very little 
flour is moving to outside points. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 19, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

T. Reynolds, western manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, Sask., was 
a recent visitor here. 

R. P. Marriott, Calgary, Alta., sales 
manager for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg last 
week, 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

J. J. Page, manager of the Western 


Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
arrived in Winnipeg last week for a 
brief visit. 

The cultivation of hemp in Canada is 
making rapid and satisfactory progress, 
and promises to become a successful in- 
dustry in many parts of the dominion. 

Herbert Sellers, western manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, arrived in southern California last 
week, where he will spend an indefinite 
holiday. 

Major H. G. L. Strange, president of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
spent a few days in Winnipeg last week, 
on his way to Ottawa to attend a meet- 
ing of the association. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
last week visited the Winnipeg office of 
the company, later proceeding to Cal- 
gary, Edmonton and other western 
points. 

Reporting on germination tests con- 
ducted upon more than 2,000 samples of 











AVID BLYTHE HANNA, presi- 

dent of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and former president and 
general manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, has been appointed 
chairman of the Ontario Government 
Liquor Commission. In making the an- 
nouncement the Ontario premier said of 
Mr. Hanna that he is a man the mention 
of whose name to the people of the prov- 
ince and dominion will be an assurance 
that a genuine effort will be made to 
administer the new government control 
measure free from influence or favor. 
Mr. Hanna was born at Thornliebank, 
Scotland. He has been in Canada since 
1882, and engaged in railway work from 
that time until 1921. In 1921 he became 
president of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and is on the directorate 
of a number of other Canadian com- 
panies. 
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1926 grain, J. E. Blakeman, of the do- 
minion seed branch at Winnipeg, found 
germination results high, regardless of 
the large proportion of tough and damp 
samples tested. 


Exports of flour from Canadian mills 
during January totaled 773,981 bbls, as 
against 716,731 during the same month 
of 1926. During the six months of the 
current crop year ending January last, 
shipments amounted to 4,954,936 bbls, 
compared with 5,337,423 in the same 
period of the previous year. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


There is no change in the spring wheat 
flour market. Very little buying is be- 
ing done, buyers being doubtful as to 
the stability of present wheat prices. 
Fair deliveries are reported on contracts. 
Prices, however, remain very firm. 

Quietness prevails in the export mar- 
ket, although a little business was re- 
ported last week, the situation being bet- 
ter than during the preceding one. 

Domestic prices, Feb. 18: first patents 
$8.10 bbl, patents $7.85, second patents 
$7.60, export patents $7.40, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is slow, - 
and prices are slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18, $6.20@6.30 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots $6.80@6.90, less 10c bbl cash 
discount. 


NOTES 


J. E. Anderson, Toronto manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
was in Montreal recently. 

A. Gordon Watson, sales manager in 
the maritime provinces for the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. 
S., was at the company’s head office last 
week. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
has returned from a short trip to west- 
ern Ontario, calling upon millers in that 
district. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., H. C. 
Moore, export manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co. Ltd, W. D. 
Moore, assistant export manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd, R. P. 
Kember, of the export department of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., and J. L. V. 
Mallette, secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, were in New 
York last week on association business. 


VANCOUVER 


Prices are unchanged, and mills re- 
port a steady domestic demand for fancy 
patents and bakers. Mixed car sales 
for country points are improving. Ex- 
port business is quiet. Due to lower sil- 
ver values, the Orient is out of the mar- 
ket for the present. No new business 
has been reported for either the United 
Kingdom or the West Indies. 


NOTES 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has had 
some moving pictures taken in Vancou- 
ver showing grain handling in process at 
that port. They will be used in public- 
ity work at home and abroad. 


Recent visitors on the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange included Norman P. 
Lambert, Winnipeg manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
and John Sternberg, Winnipeg, manager 
of the Northern Grain Co., Ltd. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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Flour Brokers Who Kecently Entertained the Bakers of Porto Kico 


Porto Rican Flour Brokers Hosts to Bakers 
at Banquet in Coamo 


Mavacurz, Porro Rico, Feb, 9.—More 
than 250 bakers and flour brokers at- 
tended a banquet at the Coamo Spring 
Hotel, Coamo, Jan. 29-30. It was the 
first affair of its kind ever held in Porto 
Rico, The brokers were hosts. 

Ventura Rodriguez, Mayaguez, repre- 
senting the H. Dittlinger Roller Mills 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, was in charge 
of arrangements for the fiesta. 

Jose Monserrate Ramirez, Mayaguez, 
was unanimously elected honorary presi- 
dent of the Porto Rican Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Among the speakers were M. 
Gomez, of M. Gomez & Co., representa- 
tives of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis; Juan Bigas, baker; Adolfo Ball; 
Dr. R. Del Valle Sarraga, who spoke on 
the quality of flour and methods of 
bread making; Elpidio de Mier, J. A. 
Dominguez, and Pales Matos, secretary 
of the association. Senor Rodriguez was 
toastmaster, 

The impression gathered was that a 
fine spirit of co-operation exists between 
bakers and brokers on the island, and 
that competition is clean, although vig- 
orous, 


The board of directors of the Porto 
Rican Bakers’ Association extended an 
invitation to the brokers to attend a sim 
ilar festival in the near future. Dane 
ing followed the banquet. 

Miguel Ruiz Soler, president of the as 
sociation, was one of several special 
guests of honor at the dinner. 

The following firms, representing their 
various mills, were hosts: Ventura Rod 
riguez, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 
New Braunfels, Texas; Fernando Moret, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Sucs. de L. Villamil & Co., Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, the 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills, and the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co; J. Gonzalez ‘Torres, 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Rafael Mayoral, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis; J. Perez Berciano, Ex 
celsior Milling Co., Minneapolis; Mendez 
& Co., Washburn Crosby Co., Minne 
apolis; Antonio Jimenez Castro, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Others were: B. Fernandez & Hno., 
Sucs,, representing Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., and the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Andres Justicia, 


Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, Kan 
sas City; Octavio Defendini, Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas; Sucs. de 
P, Gonzales & Co., Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis; J. Lloveras Soler, Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; Fer- 
nandez & Perez S. en C., Perry (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; Stebbins & Co., 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; Thomas Boothby, Jr., Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
the Romarx Milling Co., New York; M. 
Gomez & Co., Plant Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis; Ballester Hermanos, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; Vil 
liar & Co., Inc., Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas; Moral & 
Co., S. en C., Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; the San Juan Mercantile Cor 
poration, Waco (Texas) Mill & Eleva 
tor Co. 


PHEASANTS DAMAGE CROPS 

Rocurster, N. Y.—The increasing 
number of pheasants in western New 
York has aroused farmers. Represen 
tations have been made to the state con 
servation commission claiming the birds 
do great damage to grain crops, particu 
larly corn. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ARRANGE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn., presi 
dent of the Southern Bakers’ Associa 
tion, will call the convention of that or 
ganization to order at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., April 4-6. The reports of the of 
ficers will be heard at the morning ses 
sion, and Russell W. Varney, of the sales 
promotion department of The Fleisch 
mann Co,, will speak on “More Business 
for the Baker.” 

J. Kindleberger, president of the Kala 
mazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment 
Co., will be one of the principal speak 
ers at the session on the second day 
Several others will also appear on the 
program, and there will be a discussion 
led by members of the American Socicty 
of Bakery Engineers. In the afternoon 
The Fleischmann Co. will present a mo 
tion picture, “What Shall We Eat ‘To- 
day?” 

Charles W. Myers, of Armour & (o., 
Chicago, will address the gathering on 
April 6. G. Cullen Thomas, director of 
the bakery service department of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will 
lead a discussion of production, problems. 
Committee reports will be heard, and 
officers will be elected. 

















Bakers and Flour Brokers of Porto Rico Attending the Kecent Entertainment and Banquet at the Bafios de Coamo 
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in breadstuffs consumption. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


‘HE new federation plan of the American Bakers 
‘] Association has been adopted by several regional 
associations; it has, in fact, been enthusiastically ap- 
proved and adopted by every convention to which it 
has been presented. This speaks well for the foresight 

and the wisdom of Mr. L. J. Schu- 
THe FED- maker and his co-workers in the 
EKATION American association, and for the en- 
PLAN ergy and executive ability of the pres- 

ent head of the association, Mr. Henry 
Stude. Commenting upon the success of the plan, Mr. 
Stude says in a current bulletin to members of his 


association: “The state organizations see that hereafter 
the national association will only be as strong as each 
state association; that the national association must 


first bend every effort to building up the state asso- 
ciations. They see that under this new plan their 
members, through delegates, really plan and manage 
the work of the national association. A member of a 
state association—every member—has a vote in the 
election of the delegates who are sent to the national 
convention to run the national association. No longer 
will we have individual members giving individual 
ideas. No longer will we have nominating committees 
bringing in reports, All this will be done back in the 
state associations.” 


| ! is difficult to refrain from applauding once more 
in these columns the quality baking campaign of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. The current series of four- 
color, full-page advertisements appearing in national 
magazines is particularly provocative of such applause. 

It would seem that they can scarcely 
KITCHEN fail of their intended double effect of 
QUALITY first convincing the housewife that 

quality bread can be obtained from 
the baker, and then, by suggestion, and by clever pic- 
torial association with other quality ingredients com- 
monly used in both the kitchen and the bakery, that 
Washburn Crosby products are an essential to quality 
bread from either source. The net effect of such ad- 
vertising must naturally be to stimulate public demand 
for bakers’ products, at the same time educate public 
taste to the point of insisting upon high quality. Ma- 
jority opinion, both within and without the trade, 
appears to credit the theory that lagging bread con- 
sumption is to a large degree traceable to a loaf that 
does not fill the popular requirement. ‘Those who hold 
this belief, therefore, must be encouraged by the 
thought that Washburn Crosby Co. advertising seems 
likely either to encourage or to compel commercial 
bakers to produce better bread. 


‘REATER intergroup co-operation appears to pre 
An out- 
standing example is the improved relationship between 
baker and grocer. By the very nature of their trades 
they have long been closely identified with each other, 

but only recently has there come about 


HT vyail in industry today than ever before. 


CO-OPERAT- an appreciable degree of understanding 
ING WITH 


THE GROCER 


and mutual helpfulness. 

This situation is largely to be at- 
tributed to association leaders on both 
ides. Bakers will find much to interest them in the 
interview with John C, Sheehan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, which appears on 
pege 759 of this issue of The Northwestern Miller 
ind American Baker. 

It is apparent, to one who gives the matter the 

rious consideration it deserves, that there is much 
that can be done and must be done, through joint ef- 
fort of grocer and baker, toward stemming the decline 
While the problem is less 
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vital to the grocer than to the baker, it is nevertheless 
important. 

Increased bread consumption, of course, is not the 
whole of the mutual interest of baker and grocer. 
There is the further conside-ation of increased profits 
for both through improvement in merchandising meth- 
ods. The stale bread problem is even now being con- 
sidered jointly, and there are other matters that have 
long needed adjustment to bring grocer and baker 
into such co-operative accord as will insure the best 
interests of both. 

There is a peculiar significance, in this connection, 
in the recent appointment of H. C. Balsiger to the po- 
sition of manager of sales promotion for the Schulze 
chain of bakeries. Mr. Balsiger has had a long career 
as a grocer, and as secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers he has been a recognized 
spokesman of the grocery trade. Bringing his knowl- 
edge of the latter into the baking industry he should 
be of great service, not only to his company, but to 
the baking business as a whole. 


AT no other season of the year is there a single 
baked product, aside from bread, so greatly in 
demand as the hot cross bun. Within recent years 
there has been a rapid increase in the popularity of 
this Lenten special, and few bakers need to be told 
of the fine opportunity that lies in the 
FORTY DAys forty-day period for notable extra 
OF EXTRA 
PROFITS 


profits. 

The popularity of the hot cross bun 
may be attributed to many causes. 
Bakers are using an improved dough mix, and the 
public is quick to appreciate bettered quality. An- 
other cause is the added weight of publicity put upon 
the hot cross bun season by store cards, window strips 
and other devices of the retailer to stimulate business. 
But perhaps the most forceful single influence toward 
this end is the national advertising of The Fleischmann 
Co., reaching millions of women all over the country. 
Naturally, too, the wholesale baker has had his part 
in putting the hot cross bun in greater favor. Many 
wholesalers have encountered marked success in this 
line, 

One of the many attractive features of the hot cross 
bun business is that it does not appear to detract in 
the least from the sale of other goods. Time was 
when bakers made hot cross buns only a few days 
before Easter, and were content with the sale of a 
limited quantity during a few days. Now this product 
is at least a forty-day proposition, and many bakers 
anticipate the Lenten period by beginning their sales 
campaign well in advance of the opening day, which 
this year is March 2. 


HE commercial section of the National Electric 
Light Association, through its members, the elec- 
trical appliance dealers and the local power and light 
companies, is to advertise electric toasters during the 
month of March. This is apparently a direct outcome 
of the successful toast campaign in- 


MOBS itiated three years ago by the Ameri- 
TOASTERS, ; 


MORE BREAD ©*" Bakers Association, through the 


American Institute of Baking. The 
records for increased toaster sales were so good last 
year that the manufacturers have enthusiastically de 
termined to repeat their advertising effort this year. 

It is said that there still are ten million electrical 
homes without toasters. Every new toaster means 
about two extra slices of bread for toast every time it 
is used. Can the baking industry fail to appreciate 
the opportunity that is here afforded to increase 
bread consumption? 

Store window displays are to be put in by electric 
manufacturers and dealers. Bread and toaster dis- 
plays in the grocery store and bakeshop would make 
an attractive variation in window trim during March, 
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and sandwich spreads can be used in all sorts of inter 
Enterprising bakers will get a 
lot of good advertising by merely co-operating in the 


esting combinations. 


obvious way with the canvassing salesmen of local 
dealers. 


& ONGRATULATIONS are due to the W. E. Long 
Co. for having adopted a constructive publicity 
program for the coming year that will attempt to 
meet the demand for a variety of advertising exploit 
ing the special nutritive merits of bread rather than 


merely the maker's brand. An account 


THE NEW of the new advertising policy is given 
NOTE IN on page 758 of this issue of The North- 
ee tern Mill 1 American Bake 

VERTISING western Miller and American Baker. 


This publication has long insisted 
upon the need of such a change of front in bread ad 
vertising. It has seemed an obvious necessity, both 
from the point of view of individual and collective 
welfare. The baker has his responsibility in improv 
ing the position of bread in the national dietary. 
His advertising can and should be made to tie up 
with the developing plan of the breadstuffs industry 
for increasing the consumption of wheat products. 
And he should have the comfortable feeling, as he 
undertakes this intelligent effort at bettering the condi 
tion of the industry, that he is at the same time better 
ing his own. 

The W. E. Long Co. has pointed the simple and 
obvious way of capitalizing upon the age-long merits 
of bread, Its suggested advertising copy may well be 
contrasted with the kind that “expends its full force — 
in attempting to get results by shouting ‘Buy Blank 
bread because it’s best.’” The latter type, as Mr. 
Long points out, “offers nothing to the reader but a 
flimsy command; it gives him nothing to think about, 
arouses no desire for anything, and conveys no in 
formation.” 

The new nutritional appeal in advertising should 
require little argument to bring about general adop- 
tion, It is too obviously the sensible and right thing. 


i Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, recently 
invited Mr. L. J. Schumaker to address the senior class 
on the subject of “Trade Associations,” and present a 
problem to the class for study and 


solution. 


AID FOR 
ASSOCIATION Recalling the work of the American 
WORK Bakers Association in 1926 in studying 


finally 
adopting the federation plan and selecting Henry 
Stude as president to carry it through, Mr. Schumaker, 


its organization needs and 


in an hour’s presentation, gave to the class an outline 
of national trade associations, with special reference 
to the baking industry and the American Bakers Asso 
ciation, and then presented this problem: “How can a 
national bakers association be organized and conducted 
so that it will truly represent the industry, and will 
serve the industry and public welfare with the greatest 
amount of efficiency?” 

On the following day an open discussion of the 
problem was held in the classroom, and on the third 
day each member presented in writing a plan of or 
ganization. 
in, showing an unexpected knowledge of trade associa 


Some very interesting replies were turned 


tions on the part of students, as well as originality in 
All stressed the need of publicity. Sev 
eral suggested a permanent endowment for the Ameri- 


suggestions. 


can Institute of Baking so that all association dues 
could be used for association work. As a result, the 
Wharton School expressed willingness to assist the 
American Institute of Baking in preparing the corre- 
spondence course which it expects to offer. This type 
of association work has proved very interesting to Mr. 
Schumaker, and should be of great ultimate value to 
the industry. 














LANS to employ the so-called “health 

appeal” as a heavy field piece in the 

baker's advertising were discussed last 

June in Chicago at the general man- 
agers’ conference conducted yearly by the W. E. 
Long Co. All the distressing data concerning per 
capita consumption were pointed out, and a spe 
cial effort was made to emphasize the need of a 
constructive program which would place the bak- 
er’s product in its true setting with other foods. 
Attention called to the of 
money which advertisers of were 
spending in getting an ever increasing share of 
the consumer's dollar; to the with which 
these advertisements were prepared; to the man- 
ner in which markets are studied, how consumer 
habits are noted, and how sales plans are devised. 
Adoption of this kind of advertising, which is 
proving so successful in other lines, was strongly 


was great amounts 


other foods 


care 


advocated. 

“The kind of advertising which employs the 
various subtle appeals,” states W. E. Long, presi- 
dent of the W. FE. Long Co., “has proved itself 
tremendously effective. 


The health appeal has 


been particularly successful. The public of today 
is a health conscious public. It is health conscious 
because hundreds of of everything 


from tooth paste to turnips have stressed the 


advertisers 


When we go into a restaurant, we 
They 


in 


health angle. 
find the menu full of health suggestions. 
tell vitamins and 
this that 
children in school what 


calories are 
Teachers tell our 
And the health 


columns of newspapers go into the subject because 


us how many 


food and in food. 


to eat. 


they know it is of prime interest. 


“Advertising has introduced, promoted and 


established in less than 25 years many of the food 
the 
During this period the type and 


products which today are taking place of 
wheat products. 
form of advertising has undergone many changes. 
Its earlier form was pure publicity. But as com- 
petition grew keener, and as the novelty, in the 
case of foods competing with bread, wore off, the 
advertisers learped that a new technic, a new type 
of advertising must be forthcoming if the business 
already established were to be held securely. 

“Pure publicity, that is, the constant drumming of 
a brand name into consumers’ ears, began losing its 
power. Too many advertisers were merely shouting. 
It was at this crucial point that the health appeal type 


of advertising made its appearance. 


'N 


flected in the annually declining figures for per capita 
The basic industries of baking 


ATIONAL with budgets 


were the first to employ it. 


advertisers enormous 


Their success is re- 


consumption of flour. 
and milling could not be or have not been marshaled 
together under one banner. While a host of new com- 
petitors were selling health and strength and beauty 
and what the consumers of the nation, our 
industries continued merely to sell bread and flour. 
“The public still wants this health and beauty. The 
baker and the miller have just as much, if not far 
more, of these wanted wares to sell as their competi- 
And we are convinced that the baker who tells 


not to 


tors. 
the public where it can get them will be the baker 
who will get the business. 

“The advertising we are preparing for bakers this 
year has been carefully designed toward this end. Its 
fundamental aim is to sell bread for a certain baker.” 


A four-column by 200-line advertisement prepared 


by the W. E. Long Co. for newspapers shows a huge 
question mark superimposed on a large line drawing 


of an apple. The copy reads as follows: 


“WHY IS AN APPLE LIKE A LOAF OF 
HOLSUM?” 


“An apple a day keeps the doctor away, and so 


does a Holsum loaf, Read the appetizing details. 


“For that tired feeling you need vigorous proteins. 
You get them with Holsum in tempting abundance. 
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BREAD IS THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD. 

BREAD BUILDS STRONG, HEALTHY 
BODIES. 

BREAD PROVIDES THE NOURISH- 
MENT THAT LEADS TO RUDDY HEALTH 
AND ALLURING BEAUTY. 


Many bakers throughout America will concen- 
trate on these points in their 1927 advertising. 
They are going to the public with an interesting 
story which has waited only too long for the tell- 
ing. L. J. Schumaker, in the December 22 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
urged bakers and millers to do something about 
increasing the demand for their products. 

“There seems to be a limit to the number of 
loaves of bread a family will eat, especially when 
the morning newspaper and the weekly magazines 
are filled with descriptions and illustrations of 
other good things to eat, with little, if any, mention 
of bread and the baker's products,” the former 
president of the American Bakers Association 
said, 

In an editorial in the same issue it was pointed 
out that “what has always been wanted (in the 
way of bread advertising) and what is wanted 
more than ever is a type of advertising that will 
exploit the special nutritive merits of baker's 
bread. The modern loaf has plenty of talking 
points.” 

It will be good news to Mr. Schumaker, and to 
all those who are interested in the problem of 
declining wheat consumption, that bakery adver- 
tising prepared by the W. E. Long Co. for 1927 
will attempt to meet the demand for the kind of 
advertising exploiting the special nutritive merits 


of bread. 





You'll enjoy 
Holsum 


“Brisk days may find you freezing. 


cool breezes when you are nourished with 
carbohydrates. 

“When you're feeling fair you should feel fine. And 
be sure you will when you enjoy the vitamins and all 
the other goodness in appetizing Holsum loaves. Hol- 
sum is the perfectly balanced food, It gives you all 
essential food elements. 

“Three slices of Holsum every meal will keep the 
doctor away even better than apples and tonics. Try 
Holsum today for its delicious healthfulness—because 


it is the right kind of food.” 


NOLLOWING the copy is the bakery name and large 
logotype of the loaf name, placed there for pub- 


licity value. Another advertisement prepared by the 


W. E. Long Co. emphasizes more strongly the beauty 
appeal. This is a four-column advertisement which 
States: 


“THE GLOW OF BEAUTY IS THE GLOW 
OF HEALTH.” 


“Nature is the world’s best beautifier. And the 
beauty that comes of vibrant health gives thanks first 
to proper nourishment. 

“Good bread, Holsum, is rich in health making, 
beauty building elements. Physicians will tell you that 
the milk and yeast in good bread give you the much 
sought vitamins. They will recommend it also for its 
carbohydrates, its proteins, its mineral salts. 

“Holsum bread provides all these health essentials. 
Be generous with Holsum when children are hungry. 
Spread with golden butter, Holsum is a_ childhood 
delight as well as a body builder. Try it yourself. 
It’s good for you, too.” 

A radical departure from the usual type of bakery 
advertising is encountered in a third advertisement. 
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shows mother 


The 
seated in a chair. 


major illustration a young 
Nowhere in the picture is there 


any suggestion of bread. It reads as follows: 


“I WAS NEVER SO SURPRISED IN MY 
LIFE.” 


“She of mother whose children 
always look healthy. 
one day, her little girl came home from schoo! 
with a report stating that she was undernou: 
ished. 


making the examination had stated exactly what 


is the sort 


Imagine her surprise when, 


And to add to her surprise the doctor 


caused this amazing condition—too little of the 
right kind of food, not enough bread. 

“She decided to make a survey of bread. 

“She discovered that Holsum bread, spread 
with butter, is a perfectly balanced food, rich 
with all the needed food elements—this fact being 
supported by leading authorities. She 
serving Holsum every meal. 

“You, too, will find a welcome satisfaction 
three slices of Holsum bread with each meal—fou 


is now 


n 


you know is correct. 
“And you'll like Holsum, because every lox! 
is thoughtfully made. Why not try it today?” 


HIS type of advertisement has been created 

with the thought in mind that it must compet: 
not only with other advertising in a newspaper, 
but also with the news itself. An effort has be 
made, therefore, to fill it with human 
with news, with fact. 


interest, 


“Contrast this advertising,” suggests Mr. Long, 
“with the kind which expends its full force in 
attempting to get results by shouting ‘Buy Blank 
it’s best.’ The latter type offers 
It 


bread because 
nothing to the reader but a flimsy command. 
gives him nothing to think about, arouses jo 
desire for anything, and conveys no information. 

“It is not too late to tell the public why bread 
is the right kind of food. 
to us through the centuries because it is funda 


mentally right. 


Bread has come down 
But this very stability has mili 
tated against the best interest of the baking and, 
consequently, the milling industries. These inte: 
ests have gone along trusting that the merits of bread 
were too well known to need further emphasis. Mean 
while, another group was steadily seeking the con 
sumer’s favor with forceful, meaningful advertising. 
“To counteract this force the baker must tell about 
all of the merits of his product. When this is done 
consistently, truthfully, emphatically, interestingly, tle 
baker will achieve the success which rightfully is his 
for providing a food product of time proven merit «at 
far below that f 
newer, fancier, yet far less beneficial, foods.” 


a cost demanded and received for 


Colossal Effigies in Gingerbread 


sw Englishmen a few years ago were traveling in 

Holland, and among the places they visited was 
Alkmaar, the principal market town for butter and 
cheese in the northern part of that country. In their 
rambles about this town, accompanied by a native 
who acted in the capacity of guide and servant, they 
were attracted by a cake baker’s shop front which 
was filled with a gorgeous array of baked imagery in 
gingerbread—curious survivals of koek bakkers’ art of 
200 or 300 years ago. There were many great effigirs 
in every shade of golden brown; historical portraiis, 
animal, domestic and marine subjects. The 
must have cost a goodly sum to cut in their time, 


molds 


and for economy’s sake had been utilized ever sinc: 
The visitors concluded they would invest in 
colossal effigy of the Prince of Orange, a four-deck:d 
warship and a good-sized Roman steed. 
given to their man Jacob to carry for them, and not 
being wrapped up, caused much comment as_ they 
proceeded through the crowded street. Poor old Jacob 
soon became the sport of the gamin and the mock 
of the sailors—From “Sketching in Holland,” 1884. 
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LTHOUGH bakers and grocers, by the 
very nature of their trades, have long 
been closely identified with each other, 

, real spirit of co-operation has just begun to develop 
during the past few months, in the opinion of John C. 
Sheehan, president of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, representing an actual membership of 
16.000 retail stores. Mr. Sheehan said to a represen- 
tative of The Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er recently: “More friendly co-ordination and har- 
mony now exists between these two industries than I 
ever observed in former years. I believe that this 
ation has been brought about through the efforts 
of the trade organizations of bakers and grocers. 
[here seems to be a general tendency toward greater 
int rgroup relationship in all business.” 

‘ir. Sheehan referred particularly to the work 
being accomplished through the instrumentality of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This 
body has developed a new concept of co-operation, 
involving intergroup action through representative 
committees, working under its National Trade Rela- 


tious Committee. The latter committee urges distribu- 
tors to co-operate with members of all groups within 
their industry, and has evolved a definite plan for 
aiding a trade in bettering relations between manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, Nearly 50 trade 
associations sent representatives to meetings in New 
York and Chicago last fall, the purpose being to 
discuss the formation of intergroup committees com- 
posed of the different classes of distributors. 

\mong the purposes of the association of which Mr. 
Sheehan is president are two which are of particular 
significance to members of the breadstuffs industry. 
These are: to maintain friendly and equitable rela- 
tic with the various factors engaged in the produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution of food; to pro- 


mote fair and honorable competition and aggressively 
oppose the opposite kind, which is as detrimental to 
t 


e consuming public as it is to all the factors of 


food distribution. 
Members of the breadstuffs industry are familiar 
with the conspicuous achievements of H. C. Balsiger, 


until recently secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, and at present manager 
of sales promotion for the Schulze Baking Co. Mr. 
Balsiger is one of the pioneers in the cause of baker- 
grocer co-operation, and was one of the sponsors of 
the so-called trade relations department of the asso- 
ciation, 

Mr. Sheehan explained that, through this depart- 
ment, generally recognized organization work was 
handled, particular attention being devoted to trade 
practices, relationships with other organizations and 
industries, and kindred subjects, the grocer being con- 
cerned with all branches of the food industry. He 
indicated a letter lying on the desk before him, a 
communication from Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary 
of the American Bakers Association, relating to the 
proper method of disposing of stale bread remaining 
in grocers’ stocks. He said that he had had similar 
rrespondence with Dr. Rumsey on various topics 
which both bakers and grocers have a common 


crest. 

“I’ve just appointed a grocers’ committee to work 
th a baker and one consumer in a joint meet- 
: to consider this stale bread problem,” Mr. Sheehan 
«.plained. “Undoubtedly far better results are se- 


red by collaborating in these matters.” 

rhe problem of the decline in bread consumption 
» mentioned, and Mr. Sheehan explained his attitude 
ward this important subject, being rather optimistic. 
“National advertising campaigns, whether conduct- 
cd by one particular company in the interest of the 
etire trade, or by an industry’s national organization, 
(0 a vast amount of good,” he said. “Many food 
products have been boosted in this manner. For ex- 
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John C. Sheehan, President of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers 


ample, we have ‘canned goods’ week, which has done 
a great deal to increase the consumption of canned 
goods throughout the country.” 

Asked what he considered to be the principal rea- 
son for the decline in bread consumption, Mr. Sheehan 
said: 

“I don’t quite agree with those who say that it’s 
all due to the lack of appetizing qualities in bak- 
ery goods. Of course there are bakers and bakers, 
some of them making excellent products; some, less 
satisfactory. But in general, I think, the taste of 
bakery stuff is pretty good. It seems to me that 
methods used in modern bakeries have tended to im- 
prove the quality of the products turned out. I hear 
few complaints about the taste of bakers’ bread. 

“For that matter, this decline may be but the mani- 
festation of an epochal trend, a temporary down- 
ward curve. We must remember that an enormous 
variety of new foods has been introduced which, in 
one way or another, tends to supplant breadstuffs on 
the table. I know of families that eat less breadstuffs 
now than formerly, simply because there are any 
number of desserts and side dishes which they substi- 
tute automatically. Without a doubt a comprehen- 
sive national campaign to popularize bread would in- 
crease its consumption.” 

Mr. Sheehan emphasized the fact that the associa- 
tion of which he is president stands for quality prod- 
ucts and that, naturally, its grocer members strive to 
handle only good breads. A _ portion of “A Good 
Grocer’s Creed,” distributed by the association, reads: 

“Realizing that I stand as a sentinel at one of 
the crossroads which lead to the health of our peo- 
ple, I strive at all times to handle only foods of 
dependable freshness, reliable quality, full nutriment 
and unquestionable standards.” 

Mr. Sheehan said that he had frequently attempted 
to observe whether sales of bread and flour moved in 
inverse ratio to each other, but he had noticed no 
particular decline in flour sales when bakery bread 
consumption increased, or vice versa, except for the 
seasonal declines due to weather conditions. 

Regarding price cutting, Mr. Sheehan expressed 
considerable concern. He described such merchandis- 
ing methods as “unfair, and detrimental to all those 
concerned,” 


“Our association is in favor of the Capper-Kelly 





resale price bill,” Mr. Sheehan said. “We believe that 
there should be protection of manufacturers’ prices. 
What retailers want is only a fair profit.” This 
measure, which was introduced by Senator Capper 
on Dec. 14, 1926, and subsequently referred to the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of the 
House, was declared by its authors as intended “to 
clarify the law, to promote equality thereunder, to 
encourage competition in production and quality, to 
prevent injury to good will, and to protect trademark 
owners, distributors, and the public against injurious 
and uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles 
of standard quality under a distinguishing trademark, 
name, or brand.” Clyde Kelly, co-author of the bill, 
described the measure as a “proposal for the advance- 
ment of honest merchandising.” 

The National Association of Retail Grocers, Mr. 
Sheehan said, has gone on record before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as favoring 
the measure, declaring, in part: 


“In the retail grocery business it is a common prac- 
tice for certain so-called cut-rate stores to offer well- 
known articles to the consumer at prices that are 
often very much below the price for which the average 
retailer can buy the same brands from the wholesaler. 
It does not necessarily follow that the pirate retailer 
purchases these goods at a figure which enables him 
to offer them at the price he does; he is simply will 
ing to take a loss in order to create the impression 
in the customer’s mind that he sells cheaper than. 
others. Other retailers, fairly, properly, and hon 
estly will sell the same articles at the logical retail 
price which is necessary to cover wholesale cost and 
expense of doing business. By comparison the sec- 
ond retailer's price looks excessive to the customer, 
and he naturally figures, if one retailer can sell at the 
below-cost cut price referred to, that other retailers 
should be likewise. Customers do not think that busi- 
ness men sell goods for less than they pay. Their 
minds don’t work that way. Rightfully and properly 
they think that every sale carries a legitimate profit. 
On this account the buyer concludes that the man who 
asks the regular price is holding him up or making 
the additional profit which the difference between 
the two prices shows. It is a system that is vicious 
and a menace to honest merchandising. It results 
detrimentally to the public in the long run without the 
slightest question or doubt.” 

Mr. Sheehan expressed the opinion that small bak- 
ers will continue to do business, even though nearly 
all retail grocers handle breadstuffs and thus furnish 
competition. He said that sweet goods, in large quan- 
tities, are difficult for grocers to keep fresh, and that 
they are thus limited in carrying varied stocks of such 


products. 
GENOESE 
5 lbs butter 5 lbs sugar 
6 lbs eggs 5 Ibs flour 
1 Ib ground almonds % oz powder 


Vanilla essence Almond essence 

This is a first class mixing, and requires great care 
in manufacture. Cream up the butter and the sugar 
to a good cream, add the eggs a few at a time, and 
beat well between each addition. If any signs of 
curdling, add a little flour and cream in. When you 
have a good light batter, mix in the ground almonds, 
finish with the flour, stirring it gently in, then bake 
as usual. In adding the essences use equal parts of 
almond and vanilla. This will impart a distinctive 
flavor. If any objection to these, add an essence that 
you prefer, but in any case do not overdo the flavoring. 
Where first class butter is used entirely, that should 
give sufficient good flavor without the use of any 
essences. Each confectioner, however, has his own 
ideas as to flavoring, and can please himself.—The 
British Baker. 
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GEORGE P. REUTER, vice presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co. New 
York, spent several days in Chicago re- 
cently. He also went to Minneapolis, 
accompanied by F. W. Fitzharris, west- 
ern representative, and visited the trade 
there and at other northwestern points. 
Before returning Mr. Reuter attended 
the annual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois, at Peoria, Feb. 14-16. 


GEORGE E. DEAN, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., left late in 
January for Miami, Fla., and other south 
ern points, on his usual winter vacation. 
He expects to be absent about six weeks. 


W. FE. LONG, president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, sailed from New York 
Feb. 12 on the Empress of France. He 
will visit Arabia, the Holy Land, France 
and England, and will be away about 
three mouths. 


DU-BOIS-MILLER, INC., Chicago, 
midwest distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, recently installed 
Lincoln type machines in the shop of the 
Hanford Produce Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
and in the Wabash Valley Baking Co.’s 
plant, Vincennes, Ind. 

THE BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC.,, 
Saginaw, Mich., through its Chicago of- 
fice, has installed a traveling oven, 60 
feet by 6 feet 4 inches, in the new pipe 
plant of the Moody & Waters Co., Chi- 
cago, said to be one of the first traveling 
ovens installed in a pie bakery. 


i. B. CLARK, who has been field rep 
resentative for the W. BF. Long Co., has 
been promoted to the advertising depart 
ment of the home office, Chicago. This 
department has been expanding rapidly, 
and during recent months several men 
have been added to the staff. Mr. Clark 
was manager of the Caskey Baking Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., prior to going with 
the Long company, and at one time was 
with the Ward Baking Co. in its Ar 
kady department. 


J. H. DAY CO., Cincinnati, through 
its Chicago office, recently installed a 
No. 2 Thoro-Bred molder in the plant 
of the Conrad Baking Co., Momence, IIL, 
and a 5-bbl, two-speed mixer for the 
Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago. 


J. 1. TRIMBLE is now in the bakery 
service department of The Fleischmann 
Co.'s Chicago office. He formerly was 
connected in a similar capacity with the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. has let 
the contract for a two-story building for 
its Oak Park, Ul, branch. It will be of 
the usual Fleischmann agency architec- 
ture. Its agency building of one story, 
at Davenport, Lowa, has been completed. 


THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chica- 
go, reports having installed a No. 12% 
Hubbard oven in the plant of the Barker 
Bakery, Fargo, N. D. 


FRANK BAMFORD, New York, 
president, and A. J. Bamford, Chicago, 
vice president, of Bakers Weekly, sailed 
from New York on Feb. 12 for a month's 
trip to the West Indies. 


H. D. BATE is now connected with 
the J. RK. Short Milling Co., Chicago, as 
a sales representative, and will travel in 
the central states. 


ARTHUR N. APPLE, who has rep- 
resented the Sherman Paper Products 
Corporation in Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s main office at 
Boston. He will be in charge of sales 
and advertising. This concern manu- 
factures sani-sherm cake pan liners. 


DR. M. B. GRAFF, of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, left for Min- 
neapolis, following the cake bakers’ con- 
ference held in Chicago, Feb. 14-15. 


THOMAS L. SMITH, New York, 


general sales manager for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., who has been visiting branches 
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of the company along the Pacific Coast, 
will return east late this month. 


H. M. CHRISTMAS, for several years 
superintendent of the Torino Bakery, 
San Francisco, is now salesman for the 
Lacto Corporation, San Francisco. 


W. N. CRENSHAW, of the Crenshaw 
Brokerage Co., Seattle, has returned 
from a two weeks’ business trip to Cali- 
fornia. 


FRANK W. DELANEY has been ap- 
pointed New York division sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Sunland Sales 
Co-operative Association. 


WILLIAM D. DOYLE, for many 
years sales manager for the J. A. Camp- 
bell Co., Seattle, now manager of the 
Coast-Dakota Flour Co., has moved to 
San Francisco with his family. 


RAY WEED, of Weed & Weed, bak- 
ers’ supplies, Newburgh, N. Y., has re- 
turned from a trip to the West. 


THE HOBART MFG. CO. has moved 
its San Francisco office from 911 to 
676 Mission Street. O. A. Olin is man- 
ager. 


THE JAMES F. MONTROSE CO., 
Los Angeles, has moved its agency to 
4167 West Third Street. 


PAUL M. ESSELBORN, president of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
was in New York recently. 


tncouraging Features 
of Baking 


NOMMENTING upon the _ baking 
C shares situation, Albert G. Otgen 
& Co., Inc., New York, remarks 
that, in the recently released report of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, the 
most encouraging feature was the indi- 
cated recovery in the last three months 
of 1926. Up to September of that year 
the company had failed to earn its class 
A dividend by a substantial margin. It 
is pointed out that extensive interest 
centers about the class A dividend, 

The Otgen company also observes that, 
in the annual report of the General Bak- 
ing Corporation, it was stated that net 
earnings of the last five weeks of 1926 
were at the highest rate in the history 
of the company. 

It is remarked that in a letter from 
Harry D. Tipton, president of the South- 
ern Baking Co., recently sent out, figures 
were given to show that that firm’s sales 
had increased 109 per cent in 1926 over 
1924. <A substantial accumulation in 
both preferred and common shares is 
said to have been occurring for several 
weeks, 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 


Christie Brown & 

Co., Ltd Par Div Bid Asked 
Common . No $1.20 39 40 
Preferred . ' 100 8% 110 116 

Campbell Baking Co 
6%'n, 1943 eee 8% 103 106 
Continental Baking 

Corporation 
Common A .... 8 %o 68 68% 
Common B. oes 7% K 
Preferred ... 100 8% 92 93 

Cushman's Sons, Inc 
Common ..... No $3 108 109 
$8 preferred ..... No $8 106 110 
7% preferred .. 100 7% 107 110 
Fleischmann Co 
Common .... $2.25 46 47 
General Baking Cor 
poration 
Class A ‘ ‘ 59% 59% 
Clams BD acces . ‘ 6% 6% 
Great Atlantic & Pa 

cific Ist pfd.... 100) 7% 116 118 
Grennan Bakeries 

Common ...... No $1 16 18 

Preferred .. 100 7% 99 102 
Liberty Baking 

Common ...... . No 17 19 
Loose-Wiles 

Common V. T. C 100 es 167 168 

lst preferred -» 100 7% 118 120 

24 preferred .. 100 1% 165 170 
Muller Bakeries, Inc 

Clase A ......... No §2.60 26 27% 

7% pfd with war- 

rante ..... sss 100 7% 100 110 





GRAHAM DALTON has returned to 
his home in Los Angeles, after a trip 
east, during which he attended the sales 
convention of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa. 


WALTER H. MELCHIOR, of the 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., 
has been appointed executive sales rep- 
resentative in Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, and part of 
New Jersey. 


FREDERICK E. CLARKE, Chicago, 
vice president of The Fleischmann Co., 
passed through Seattle recently en route 
to Honolulu for a several weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


EXHAUSTIVE STUDY OF PIE 
PROBLEMS BEING ARRANGED 


Curcaoo, Itu.—The Colborne Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of pie machinery, 
will conduct an exhaustive study of pie 
problems which, when completed, should 
prove of much benefit to all bakers of 
commercial pies. The W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, has been commissioned by the 
Colborne company to undertake this sur- 
vey, and research work has already been 
started. 

The purpose is to obtain exact infor- 
mation for the benefit of pie bakers, and 
results and recommendations will be 
made as the survey progresses. When 
the work has been completed, the con- 
clusions will be made available to all 
bakers interested in pie baking. 

Problems in pie baking are numerous, 
and little dependable data is available on 
their fundamental principles. A _ sys- 
tematic study of the problems and meth- 
ods of manufacturing pies is most timely, 
and should cover the following: desir- 
able and undesirable characteristics of 


‘“ . 
Companies 
National Biscuit Co 
Common 25 5 97 98 
Preferred 100 8 Yo 130 132 
Purity Bakeries Cor 
poration 
Class A 25 $3 49 50 
Class B No $2 45 46 
Preferred 100 7% 102 eee 
Shults Bread Co 
6's, 1940 Pe 6% 98 100 
Southern Baking 
Common rrr ee 146 150 
Preferred ........ 100 %o 95% 97 
United Milk Products 
Corporation 
Common ....4.-. ‘ TT 63 66 
Preferred ... - 100 1% 90 92 
Ward Baking Co 
OG BOOU secsoses 24s 6% 103 104 
A common No 8% 100 120 
B common No . 29% 30 


COMMUNITY BAKERIES, INC. 

A supply of units of stock of the 
Community Bakeries, Inc., Brockton, 
Mass., has been offered in the form of 
one share of 7 per cent preferred and 
one share of common. The gross sales 
of this company are on a basis of more 
than $880,000 per year. The firm op- 
erates 58 delivery routes, Last year the 
Community Bakeries, Inc., purchased the 
firms of A. B. Hastings & Sons, Brock- 
ton, and Durland & Candage, Brighton, 
Mass. Officers include A. B. Hastings, 
Jr., Brockton, Mass., president; William 
L.. Durland, Boston, vice president; Arno 
Geiser, New York, treasurer. 





UNITED MASTER BAKERS MEET 

New York, N. Y.—More than 500 re- 
tail bakers and their families attended 
the annual banquet and ball of the Unit- 
ed Master Bakers of New York. Many 
allied trades representatives were also 
present. Adam Metz, president, who 
welcomed the guests, was presented with 
a beautiful hall clock in token of his 
services during the past 10 years. 

INFRINGEMENT IS CLAIMED 

New York, N. Y.—R. Lammes, baker, 
Ontario, N. Y., has begun a suit claiming 
an infringement of his trademark name, 
“Certified,” which he declares he has 
used on his bread wrappers since 1917 
and which he snakes at that time. 
The suit is directed against Ward Bros., 
Inc., which, he says, began to use the 
brand in 1921, and the General Baking 
Corporation. He asks $50,000 damages. 
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good pie flours; suitability of hard and 
soft water for pies; shortening best suit- 
ed for pies; merits of fresh, dried, 
canned, frozen fruit in pie; shell eggs 
versus frozen and dried eggs in custard 
filling; merits of starch, tapioca, glucose, 
milk, ete., as thickeners; secondary pic 
ingredients (functions of salt, sugar, 
milk in pie dough); proper storage of 
pie materials. 

Formulas for pie crust: best propor 
tion of shortening to use in bottom crust, 
in top crust, in crust for different varie- 
ties of pie; best quantity of water to 
use in pie dough; proper proportions of 
salt in pie crust; proper proportion of 
nonessential ingredients (sugar, milk 
powder, baking powder, etc.). 

Formulas for pie fillings: best quan 
tity of fruits to use for certain sized 
pies; proper ratio of thickener to fruit; 
dependable formulas for custard, lemon 
and orange cream, meringue, pumpkin 
and mince pies. 

Methods of pie crust making: proper 
preparation of various materiale (nec« 
sity of rolling flour, water and shorten- 
ing, and of mixing equipment) ; best way 
of incorporating the various materia|s; 
suitability of different mixing equipment 
for mixing pie doughs; influence of mix- 
ing on character of crust and best way 
of mixing; best order of adding the va- 
rious ingredients; storing of pie doug 
methods of sealing, rolling, trimming of 
pie crust; use of overdough and of waste 
dough. 

Preparation and handling of pie fi! 
ings: cooking of various forms of fruit 
(fresh, dried, frozen, canned) ; best ways 
of adding filling to fruit, berry, pump 
kin, custard cream and meringue pies 

Baking: best baking temperature and 
time for the various pies; suitability of 
various ovens for pie baking; cooling and 
handling of the finished pies. 

Miscellaneous problems: washes for pie 
crust (bottoms, rims, tops) ; standardiz. 
tion of shape of tins; cleaning of pie 
plates; system control in the manufac 
turing of pies. 

Defects of pies (causes and ren 
dies): soggy crust, tough crust, shrinka 
of crust, keeping quality of pie. 





SCHULZE COMPANY OFFERS 
DISPLAY RACKS TO BAKERS 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Schulze Adverti 
ing Service, Chicago, after months of «> 
perimenting with counter display and 
floor display racks, has found the latter 
to be the most practical and effective, 
and has now contracted the entire ou! 
put of a manufacturer of a new rack, 
which it is offering to bakers. The rack 
is a three-shelf, all steel, 86 inches wide 
by 12 inches deep and 49 inches high, hay 
ing a capacity of 84 I1-lb and 1%-|b 
loaves. 

The display rack was originated froin 
a homely incident, and the quick thinking 
of a bread salesman. A little girl with 
a dime came into a neighborhood store 
one noon to get a loaf of bread. There 
were several customers in the store, and 
the little girl in waiting dropped thie 
coin in a basket of apples. The child 
was finally given the bread, and the clerk 
emptied the bushel of apples and r 
covered the 10c. 

This incident was observed by a quick 
witted bread route foreman, who report- 
ed it to the office of the Schulze Adve: 
tising Service. Simple in itself, the in 
cident forcefully demonstrated a truth 
long recognized, that bread and cakes 
must be made as accessible as possible, 
so that not only children but adults may 
serve themselves. Properly placed and 
displayed bread and cake will sell twice 
as quickly, and to greater satisfaction 
to grocer and consumer. 

The Schulze Advertising Service hos 
now made it possible for a baker to get 
a handy rack at the lowest possible price. 
Display racks save the time of the sal 
men, and also remind many customers ‘0 
take home a loaf of bread or a cake, 
where otherwise they might neglect to 
make this purchase. 





WHEELING BAKERS ELECT 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Bakers’ Club has elected the fo! 
lowing officers: president, T. F. Bayha; 
vice president, Joseph Lukshwick; treas- 
urer, Carl Thomas; secretary, H. C. 
Ulrich. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


How the Baker Advertises 


By Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
Trade Promotion Department, American Institute of Baking 
From an Address Delivered at the Recent Conference in Chicago 


standing exceptions, the advertis- 

ing appropriation of most bakeries 
was little more than a form of charity 
and a cloak for policy contributions. 
This was followed by an era of hand me 
down advertising on calendars, cards, 
and cuts purchased by the thousand be- 
cause they were cheap, and read by the 
customer in the same spirit. Another 
and more expensive way of wasting ad- 
vertising budgets was the giving of bal- 
loons, pictures, toys or some other form 
of premiums. 

[hen came the standard admonition 
“Joues’s Bread Is Best.” Yet within a 
generation the commercial baker has tak- 
en over more than half of the bread 
baking from the home, and perhaps 20 
per cent of the pies, pastries, cakes and 
sweet goods. But in the meantime this 
$1,000,000,000 industry, the second larg- 
est engaged in food supply, has suffered 
a siump of nearly a fifth of its total 
consumption market by replacement with 
other and often unessential foods, The 
rea ons for that condition may be partly 
explained when we analyze the methods 
used to inform the would-be consumer 
about these products. 

authentic information was at hand 
about the advertising money spent by 


A DECADE ago, with a few out- 


the baking industry, nor as to how this 
mi was spent on the different forms 
of oivertising mediums, So a question- 
naire, asking for the amount spent on 
advertising in 1925, and the division of 
that amount into different kinds of ad- 
vertising, was sent to 1,500 representa- 


tive bakers operating in every state. 
Bakers were asked to give exact figures, 
if possible, or the closest estimate of per- 
centages if the figures were not avail- 
able. 

Representative Figures 


This study of advertising is made from 


the reports of 402 baking plants located 
in 36 states. The figures collected are 
known to cover the widest range of rep- 
resentative bakeries, because they include 


both large and small independent plants, 
units of the larger bakery corporations, 
ind baking companies which contract for 
the advertising of bakery service organi- 
zations. 

‘The expenditures for advertising range 
from $2 a month for free goods up to 
$50,000 a year or more for several of the 
larger plants. The total advertising done 
hy these 400 representative bakery com- 
panies in 1925 reached the considerable 
sum of $4,500,334, 

Any estimate of what the total adver- 
tising would be for the whole baking 
industry would be only a rough guess at 
best. It is certain that it would amount 
to more than $10,000,000, and one of the 
service bureaus has recently estimated 
that over $34,000,000 was spent last year 
by the industry for advertising. 

As might be expected, a great major- 
ity of the bakeries answering the ques- 
tionnaire were wholesale plants, to whom 
advertising is a very necessary part of 
salesmanship. Only 14 bakeries doing 
an exclusively retail business replied, 
with appropriations between $100 and 
$2,000 per year, spent mostly on local 
llewspaper space, inserts and local mov- 
ing picture slides. But nearly one sixth 
of the wholesale plants also operate re- 
tail stores in connection with the whole- 
sale business, Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to conclude that these 65 bak- 
cries have branched out from retail 
hops into wholesale selling. Several im- 
portant house to house bakeries are in- 
cluded in the compilation of figures, and 
' very few well-known wholesale pie 
bakeries, and several cake plants. 


Percentage of Total Sales 

It is customary to use the amount of 
lolal sales for a given period against 
which to figure the percentage of costs 
for production, distribution, overhead, 
‘dvertising, net profit, ete. Is there an 
‘verage figure which comes close to the 
\dvertising budget decided upon by most 
bakers? An examination of the figures 





shows that such an average may be 
found, although the tendency is to start 
with 1 per cent of total sales in the 
smaller plants and gradually increase the 
advertising budget as business grows un- 
til a point is reached around 4 per cent 
where returns on advertising are satis- 
factory, and then drop back down to a 
lower ratio in order to keep the product 
before the consumer. 

In determining the average per cent of 
total sales which goes for advertising 
among these 400 bakeries, the figures are 
weighted. That is, $1,000 of advertising 
at 2 per cent has 10 times as much ef- 
fect on the average as $100 at 3 per cent. 

Disregarding in that way the actual 
number of bakeries and looking only at 
the total amount of money spent in pro- 
portion to total sales, the average figure 
is 1.57 per cent. In other words, $4,500,- 
000 for advertising from these 400 baker- 
ies is 1.57 per cent of total sales amount- 
ing to $286,625,000. From other data 
available, there is reason to believe that 
these figures represent approximately 
the true facts. 


Increase in Business 


When we look at the figures for the 
increase in business, supposedly result- 
ing from increased salesmanship, of 
which advertising is an important part, 
we are impressed with the uniformly 
good showing for 1925. Unfortunately, 
not all of the reports gave the increase 
in business done, but only 24 plants re- 
ported no gain, and three of those ad- 
mitted a slight decrease. All the rest 
showed gains from 1 per cent all the 
way up to 100 per cent for the year. It 
is not possible to establish a very close 
correlation between business increase 
and amount spent on advertising, nor 
would we expect it. There are too many 
variations in size of plants, size of cities, 
and kind of advertising medium used. It 
would be necessary to know the total 
sales for every plant reporting, in order 
to find the normal business increase for 
the whole group, but an approximation 
places this normal at 18 per cent. 

Actually 56 bakeries reported increases 
over the normal, the most of them be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent, but four of 
these were 100 per cent, and seven more 
were 50 per cent or better. 


Selection of Advertising Mediums 


The unscrambling of figures for the 
distribution of ddvertising between news- 
papers, billboards, car cards, etc., is an 
almost hopeless task because of wide 
variations for individual plants. Cer- 
tain similarities are noticed, in cities of 
comparative sizes. More was spent for 
newspapers than for all other mediums. 
Percentages derived from the totals of 
all plants reporting are: newspapers, 40; 
outdoor advertising, billboards, etc., 15; 
car cards, 8; direct mail, 8; window dis- 
plays and store advertising, 12; free 
goods, 8; other miscellaneous, 14. Such 
averages for billboards, car cards, win- 
dow displays or store cards, etc., are 
hardly true averages, because they as- 
sume, for example, that every bakery 
uses some billboard space, while that is 
not the case. In fact, just half of the 
plants used any billboard advertising, 
those being for the most part the larger 
units in cities. The other 200 bakers did 
not use them. Putting it another way, 
those plants which could make advan- 
tageous use of billboard advertising de- 
voted nearly 29 per cent of their total 
budget to that purpose, considering it 
next in importance to newspapers. 

The use of other mediums should be 
expressed in the same manner. Those 
few bakers who used car cards spent 16 
per cent on them; the others, nothing. 
Likewise, the 50 some plants which re- 
ported the use of direct mail appeal to 
their customers spent approximately 14 
per cent of their advertising budget on 
these mailings. Some reported house to 
house canvassing, demonstration, and the 
like under this heading, considering it all 
as direct personal contact with the con- 
sumer. alf of this survey group fol- 


lowed the more general policy of dis- 
tributing window cards, store hangers 
and miscellaneous grocery store adver- 
tising, and these 200 devoted on the av- 
erage slightly in excess of 19 per cent or 
a fifth of their advertising, to the gro- 
cery store. 


Free Goods, Charity, or Advertising 


Free bread is a heritage of the indus- 
try, and the total amount of such done- 
tions from the whole industry in years 
past has reached very large proportions. 
A cursory glance at the returns from 
this group of 400 bakers alone indicates 
that they gave away around $500,000 
worth of bread last year. But the privi- 
lege has been generally abused, and the 
tendency now is for a better accounting of 
costs. More bakers each year prefer to 
give their donations to charity in cash, 
or set a definite value on their products 
in cash terms. The extent to which the 
bakers reporting in this case appraise 
the advertising value of free must 
be high, because half of the reports list 
them as important, almost equal in sales 
value as billboards, store advertising, or 
direct mail contacts, namely, 15 per cent 
of total advertising value. The other 
half of the group refused to indulge. 

The wide distribution of advertising 
by bakers leads to the thought that each 
advertiser should make a careful survey 
of his own market first, study the pull- 
ing power of each medium, and then lay 
out a definite advertising program for 
the year. 


“Bread and” Advertising 


Industries in competition with baked 
goods have found it profitable to enter 
the advertising arena and put up a fight 
for a share of the food 8 ond Candies, 
sweetened beverages, breakfast foods, 
ice cream, fruits, and a number of other 
groups are going or have gone into 
straight co-operative advertising through 
their national associations to spend $1,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 in a period of two 
to three years on campaigns to swing 
the consumer over to their counter. 

When it comes to a co-operative cam- 
paign, the bakers’ goods are on the de- 
fensive, because the old excuse of local 
distribution of a perishable product still 
holds. The alternative, and far more ef- 
fective way, is to load all the separate 
advertising guns in the whole baking in- 
dustry with the $10,000,000 worth of at 
tractive, educational copy and shoot them 
all at the same mark—~an increase in the 
per capita consumption of baked goods. 

With the help of the “bread and” ad- 
vertising of some 20 national distributors 
of flour, yeast, meats, cheese, butter, pre- 
serves and spreads, fruits, sweet goods, 
toasters, ete., etc., the cumulative effect 
will outweigh ten to one the single cam- 
paigns of any one competitor industry. 
It has already been demonstrated that 
the individual baker can tap this huge 
reservoir of advertising value with his 
own copy without losing any of the pres- 
tige attached to his own brand names. 
What needs to be done is to organize the 
millions of dollars behind one centralized 
plan. 


ENGINEERS MEET IN LOS ANGELES 

Seatrix, Wasn.-Ross Beamish, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Davis Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
was the principal speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Los Angeles chapter of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers held there on Feb. 5. 


Schoterman’s Bakery will be opened at 
Bay Shore, L. L, by John Schoterman, 
formerly of Northport. 





HALF-AND-HALF BREAD 


Toronto, Ont.— The Ontario 
Bakeries, Ltd., is putting out a 
new loaf known as Half-and-Half, 
being one half white and one half 
whole wheat bread, baked in a 
common mold so that, while the 
halves are attached, they do not 
blend. The product is being well 
received. The Ontario Bakeries, 
Ltd., was organized last fall to 
take over and operate 11 shops 
throughout Ontario. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS PLAN 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


E. B. Price, Louisville, Ky., president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, will deliver the opening address 
at the convention of that organization 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 14-17. Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, will 
be another speaker at the opening ses- 
sion, followed by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
— of the American Institute of 
3aking, Chicago. In the evening there 
will be alumni dinners for graduates of 
the American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, the Dunwoody Institute School 
of Baking, Minneapolis, and the Siebel 
Institute School of Baking, Chicago. 

Committee reports will be heard at the 
morning session on March 15. A dis 
cussion of ingredients, including flour, 
water, yeast, salt, sugar, milk, shorten 
ing, malt and yeast food will follow. An 
informal banquet will be held in the eve 
ning. 

Several addresses will be made on 
March 16 on the subject of bakeshop 
equipment, including mixers, refrigera 
tors, dividers, rounders, proofers, mold- 
ers, bread pans, steam boxes, ovens, 
wrapping machines, and dough brakes. 

Processes of making bakery goods will 
be considered on March 17, formulas be 
ing given, and the character and types 
of breads in various markets being ex- 
plained, In the afternoon there will be 
a report on shop experiments 

The meeting will be open to all, and 
bakers especially are being urged to at 
tend. 

Railroad rates of fare and a half on 
the certificate plan from any part of the 
United States have been granted, it is 
announced, providing that 250 certifi 
cates are presented. All those purchas 
ing tickets should ask for a certificate 


CHICAGO TO BE SCENE OF 
AMERICAN BAKERS MEETING 


The annual convention of the Ameri 
can Bakers Association will be held in 
Chicago, during the last week of Sep 
tember, Henry Stude, president of the 
organization, has announced, Head 
quarters will be at the Sherman Hotel 

Mr. Stude has undertaken the work 
of chairmanship of the convention com 
mittee. The advisory committee will be 
composed of the president of the state 
and group state associations, and the 
working committee will be made up of 
the secretaries of these associations 

The program will not be worked out 
until June, Mr. Stude has announced, 
although bakers and allied tradesmen are 
invited to contribute suggestions at once. 


ARRANGEMENTS BEING MADE 
FOR NEW YORK EXHIBITION 


New York, N. Y.--Maximilian Stras 
ser, president of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Ketail 
Bakers, has appointed Adam Metz chair 
man of the entertainment, program and 
banquet committees for the bakers’ in 
ternational exhibition and the associa 
tion’s convention to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, May 16-21. 
It is probable that the banquet will be 
held at the Hotel Astor. Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice president of The Fleisch 
mann Co,, has accepted the post of chair 
man of publicity. Frank Meyer will be 
in charge of traffic arrangements. The 
Fleischmann Co, will operate a bakery 
and store at the exhibition. 


PRICE WARS CONTINUED 
IN PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
Seattie, Wasn.--The price cutting 
wars continue unabated. Sacramento 
bakers have reduced their price on the 
1%-lb loaf from 12¢c to 9c, wholesale, 
wrapped, In Oakland, Cal., most chain 
stores continue to sell at 7c for the 1% 
Ib loaf, wholesale, but one has gone back 
to 9c. In Salt Lake City, Utah, price 
cutters are selling at as low as 38-lb 
loaves for 10c. Much of the cut price 
bread is cheap stuff, usually highly 
proofed and underbaked. 
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TTENTION to detail, whether it be 
in a small retail bakeshop or in a 
large wholesale establishment, is 
usually the answer to the success of a 
business. Regardless of the size of a 
bakery, its entire business is merely the 
y cumulation of details. 
Smaller factors are more 
evident in the little shop, 
and relatively appear of 
greater importance than 
the same items in a large bakery. But 
in the aggregate, attention to detail is 
as important in the one shop as in the 
other. 

If the housewife wants a fresh loaf 
of bread at a certain time in the morn- 
ing, but finds that delay has occurred in 
the baking or delivery of her favorite 
loaf, the resulting disappointment may 
cause her to change to some other brand. 
Some business men are prone to pay 
greater attention to details when trade 
is slow, but such attention is necessary 
at all times. The baker who does not 
handle the small parts of his business 
successfully cannot hope for his shop to 


grow into a large institution. 
* . 


THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF 
DETAILS 


OLUME, sales quotas and complete 
distribution are essential in the whole 
sale baking business, the same as in any 
other commercial undertaking. All are 
important factors in businesses manu 
facturing and distribut- 
BUILDING ing goods, whether they 
PERMANENT be bread or other com- 
VOLUME modities, 

However, in striving to 
meet these phases of business satisfac 
torily, the manager of a wholesale bak- 
ery is in danger of overlooking certain 
other equally as important factors. In 
continuously driving men to greater vol 
ume, compelling them to meet set sales 
quotas, with the penalty for failure be 
ing the loss of their positions, managers 
of sales overlook the fact that selling a 
customer more bread than his establish 
ment can reasonably sell in a day is not 
increasing that buyer’s bread business on 
a sound basis. 

It is necessary, of course, for bread 
salesmen to get as much volume as pos 
sible from their territories. But this 
cannot be accomplished by “high pres 
sure” selling methods alone, Salesmen’s 
thoughts must not be centered entirely 
on meeting sales quotas. A knowledge 
of ways by which retail merchants can 
increase bread sales in their stores, if 
properly exercised, will automatically in- 
crease the volume on the salesman’s 
route, and will create a much more per- 
manent customer than the one who buys 
more bread than the outlet of his store 
warrants, ‘The most successful whole- 
sale bakeries today are fully aware of 
this fact. * * 


HILE occasions arise from time to 
time making it necessary for some 
one other than route salesmen to call on 
customers to straighten out difficulties, or 
for some other department of a whole- 
sale bakery to confer with 
THE merchants, at such times 
SALESMAN’S care should be taken to 
PRESTIGE see that nothing is done 
to break down the pres- 

tige of the regular salesmen. 

It is the man who Js calling on the 
grocer regularly who, after all, carries 
the responsibility of representing his 
bakery. If, when any trouble arises, 
some one else is sent to the merchant to 
straighten out the difficulty, the customer 
will soon wonder if the regular sales rep- 
resentative is really of any importance. 

Going over, or around, the salesmen 
not only lowers them in the opinion of 
the merchants they call on, but also 
serves to break their confidence in them- 
selves, Furthermore, lowering a sales- 


man’s prestige also lessens his ability to 
build good will for the bakery. His 
sales talk will not be received as seri- 
ously as it should be by the merchants. 
The route salesman is the bakery’s chief 
representative in his district, and his 





day of Lent. 


maximum. 
cross buns. 


show upon the cash register total! 





Hot Cross Buns Reap Bigger Harvest Each Year 
E VERY year the sale of hot cross buns has increased by leaps and 


bounds over the total for the preceding year, chiefly because people 
all over the country are realizing that these buns are much too good 
to eat on only one day, and are widening their demand to include every 


This season is one in which the baker should swell his profits to the 
For 4) days, from March 2 to April 17, people will want hot 
Every day of Lent is a hot cross bun day 
cross bun day is a day of extra profits. 
Feature hot cross buns during Lent 


and every hot 


and the results are certain to 








buyers must be shown that his company 
has complete confidence in him if the 
same is to be granted by them. 
* . 
SALESPEOPLE in retail grocery 
& stores are often the determining 
factor in the volume of a _ particular 
brand of bread moving through the 
store. The housewife who just asks for 
“a loaf of bread,” or the 
REACHING one who is not definitely 
RETAIL sold on some certain 
CLERKS brand, can be easily in- 
fluenced in her selection 
to the one suggested by the clerk. 
Booklets and other literature setting 
forth the sales arguments for the whole- 
saler’s bread will prove a profitable in- 
vestment, providing they actually reach 
the grocers’ sales forces. To be most 
effective, they should reach these people 
in their homes, Clerks are usually too 
busy to read them in the stores, and, 
furthermore, the enmity of the mer- 
chant may be gained if his salespeople 
spend “store time” in such activity. 
It is distinetly to the advantage of the 
wholesale baker, therefore, to have a 
mailing list of the home addresses of the 


salespeople in the stores where his bread 
is sold. It is a simple matter for the 
salesmen on the routes to obtain this in- 
formation with very little trouble, and 
also to keep it up to date. Then the 
baker is in a position to carry on an 
intelligent sales campaign among the re- 
tail clerks, and likely an increased vol- 
ume of sales will be the result. 


* * 


S has been written in this depart- 
ment before, the first requisite of 
salesmen, whether they be out on a 
route for a wholesale plant or working 
behind a counter in a retail shop, is to 
sell. A great part of 
ECONOMY the company’s volume is 
AND THE dependent upon their ef- 
SALES FORCE fort, and it must not be 
misdirected. 

However, orders must be taken at a 
profit, or they are worse than no orders 
at all. Business economy is the concern 
of the management, but it is vitally af- 
fected by the attitude of all employees. 
If a sales force is made to realize that 
as sales are made at a better profit the 
company will prosper, and their position 
in it likewise will be strengthened, the 





management will have gone far in gain- 
ing more economical operation in the 
business. 

A company is on unsound ground if it 
tries to prosper by getting high prices, 
and at the same time permitting waste- 
ful practices to prevail. Fair prices and 
the elimination of waste will build for a 
sound future, and the co-operation of 
the sales force can be of much assistance 
in gaining this end. 


7 * 


MAY wholesale and retail bakers, 
after carrying on an advertising 
campaign for some time, conclude they 
are not deriving reasonable results from 
it, and decide that advertising, in their 
business at least, is not 
ADVERTISING profitable. Possibly such 
NOT AT bakers are not getting 
FAULT the volume of businvss 
that their advertising ex- 
penditure warrants, but in such cases 
the advertising is not always at fault. 
Before deciding to discontinue advertis- 
ing, bakers should be sure that the blaine 
does not lie in some other part of their 
business. 

While advertising is a powerful sales 
force for any bakery, nevertheless it, the 
same as any other part of the business, 
is not self-sufficient. Many other f.c- 
tors, if unfavorable, will work against 
the success of the baker's advertisiig 
For instance, a size loaf that does :ot 
meet the requirements of the neighbor- 
hood in which it is sold, a label that is 
insignificant, inferior quality in the goods 
advertised, and, in the case of wholes: le 
bakeries, poor service and the lack of 
other selling effort, are all forces that 
will prevent the success of an advertis- 
ing campaign, no matter how efficient 
it may be. 

Before concluding that advertising is 
not profitable, bakers should make a 
careful check of their business as a 
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A Fleischmann Suggestion for Window Display During the Hot Cross Bun Season 
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Row, Left to Right E. D. Kaulback, 


bus; Robert Baker, Baker 





whoic. They are likely to find that the 
caus: of advertising being unprofitable is 


not the advertising itself, but in some 
other department of their businesses. 
* * 


W ixpow displays and other forms 
of selling material for use in re- 
tail grocery stores are an important part 
in the selling efforts of many wholesale 
bakeries. Occasionally much attention is 
paid to the preparation 
USEFUL of such material, but fre- 
DISULAY quently it is the result of 
MATERIAL a “hunch” or an idea 
quickly thought up in or- 

der to get the work out of the way. 

The wholesale baker is competing with 
many other products for the use of win- 
dows and other display space in the 
merchants’ stores. Something manifestly 
cheap and poorly prepared has little 
possibility of being used as extensively 
by retailers as will display material of 
admitted value as a sales help in the 
store. 

Again, if the wholesaler does not set 
up, through his own men, such displays 
as he furnishes, it is imperative that he 
provide adequate instructions for its 
proper handling if it is to be effectively 
used. ‘Today, display material is in such 
keen competition that unless it is care- 
fully planned and of real selling help, 
and either handled for the merchant or 
accompanied by adequate instructions, 
money spent in its preparation by whole- 
sale bakers will be largely wasted, 

- ” 

TPlik, retail grocery store selling 100 

loaves of bread daily naturally offers 
a greater outlet for a wholesale bakery’s 
bread than does one selling but 25 loaves. 
A salesman, calling on two such stores, 
usually will make a much 
greater effort to sell, and 
keep sold, the larger dis- 
tributor. In building up 
Volume the large distributor is an essen- 
tial factor, but if sales are to be fully 
rounded out, the small merchant, pro- 
viding he be a reliable one, cannot be 
ignored, 

indeed, many wholesale bakers have 
found the small merchant to be the back- 
bone of their distributing system. In the 
first place, the aggregate business of the 
suall retailers may equal or exceed that 
of the larger stores, for, numerically, 
they are the greater. Again, if a bakery 
has a number of the smaller accounts 
the loss of two or three will not greatly 
affect the shop’s total volume, but if a 
bakery is largely dependent upon the 
fewer number of the larger distributors, 
the loss of several customers is a serious 
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one, 


Bixler Baking Co., 
Bakery, Portsmouth; George Goetz, Goetz Bakery, Cincinnati. 


Bread Co., Zanesville; 
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Sterling Donaldson, 









Youngstown; C. H. H. Rost, Canton Bread Co., 
Bottom Row, Left to Right 
Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus; Charles Gobel, Springfield Baking Co., Springfield. 


Board of Governors of the Reorganized Ohio Bakers’ Association 


Canton; T. R. Murphy, 
Thomas Sweet, The Kaase Co 





dent of the reorganized Ohio Bakers’ Association by the board of gov- 


Rent ot BAKER, of the Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, was elected presi 


ernors at their first meeting held at Columbus, Feb. 7. 


Sterling Donald- 


son, of the Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, was elected vice president, and 
Charles J. Gobel, of the Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., treasurer. 

A preliminary meeting of the board was held immediately following 
the association’s annual convention, which occurred Jan. 25-26, and at that 
time Fred Pfening was asked to continue as secretary until the board could 


meet and select a new and permanent one. 


Mr. Pfening agreed to this, and 


called the meeting held on Feb. 7, acting as chairman until officers were elected. 
The Continental Baking Corporation certified the name of T. R. Murphy, 
of the Krug Bakery, Dayton, to represent that concern on the board of 
governors, and the Purity Bakeries Corporation selected J. W. Hines as its 
representative. This appointment completes the personnel of the board. 
At this meeting all members were present with the exception of Mr. 


Hines. 


around the employment of a secretary. 


Matters of organization work were discussed by the board, centering 


An offer was tendered Mr. Pfening, 


who has served in this capacity for the past few years, and who has done 


excellent work in building up the association. 


Mr. Pfening appreciated the 


offer, but said it would mean relinquishing a business which has taken him 


several years to build up. 


could devote all of his time to the work. 


He advised that a man be given the position who 


It was suggested, however, that 


Mr. Pfening act in an advisory capacity to the board and association. In 
recognition of his past services, Mr. Pfening was elected the first honorary 


member of the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 


He not only served as secretary 


for the past three years, but also prepared and gave to the industry the 


plan upon which the association has been organized. 


Under the constitution, 


honorary membership is recommended by the board and voted upon by the 
members at their next regular meeting. 

A committee was appointed by the president to employ a paid secretary, 
establish offices at Columbus, and start the secretary in his work. This 
committee consists of Mr. Donaldson, Columbus, Thomas Sweet, Akron, and 


Mr. Pfening, Columbus. 


Those appointed to the legislative committee were 


Edward D. Kaulback, Youngstown, Charles H. H. Rost, Canton, and Mr. 


Donaldson, Columbus. 
members of the board. 


The committee on trade practices is composed of all 


Another important decision was that the board should invite the Ward 
Baking Corporation and the General Baking Corporation to appoint a rep- 
resentative from their concerns to sit in with the board of governors and 


confer at their meetings. 
luncheon at the Advertising Club. 


Mr. Pfening entertained the board members at 





Akron; 








‘North Dakota Bakers Hold Tenth Annual 
Convention at Fargo 


men attended the tenth annual con- 
vention of the North Dakota Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Fargo, Feb. 8-9. 
Due to the illness of Henry Clapp, 
Wahpeton, president, Harry Howland, 
of the Fargo Bakery, acted as chairman. 
At the opening session, C. E. Man- 
gels, cereal chemist of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo, spoke 
on North Dakota wheat. Ralph Keller, 
of the Pierce Advertising Agency, Far- 
go, gave an instructive address on mer- 
chandising, which was described by sev- 
eral persons as one of the best discus- 
sions of advertising bakery products 
they had ever heard by an outsider. 
The afternoon session was devoted to 
a round table discussion of various prob- 


Aes: 50 bakers and allied trades- 





lems. It was suggested that the asso- 
ciation affiliate with the North Dakota 
General Merchants’ Association so as to 
cope with the competition offered by the 
trucking of Minneapolis bread into 
Fargo. 

Officers elected were B. W. Collins, 
Grafton, president; William K. Nimmo, 
Devils Lake, vice president; Harry W. 
Howland, Fargo, secretary-treasurer. A 
dinner was served, along with an enter- 
tainment program. B. C. Tighe, princi- 
pal of the Fargo High School, was the 
speaker. 

On Feb. 9, representatives of The 
Fleischmann Co. showed motion pictures 
and outlined problems of merchandising 
and production. Luncheon was also 
sponsored by this company. A standing 
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Krug Bakery, Dayton; Martin Newman, Hill 
Fred D. Pfening, The Fred D. Pfening Co., 














vote of thanks was given by the bakers 
to this firm for its part in the program. 

In the afternoon, W. B. Atkinson, of 
the bakery service department of Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, spoke on shorten- 
ing. 

Bakers registered included: R. L. 
Hawes, Hawes Bakery, Wahpeton; S. 
Papermaster, Barker Bakery, Grand 
Forks; H. K. Geist, Dakota Bakery, 
Grand Forks; J. Lampert, Chicago Bak- 
ery, Grand Forks; William K. Nimmo, 
Haig & Nimmo, Devils Lake; Henry 
Auslander, Auslander Bakery, Minot; 
B. W. Collins, Grafton Bakery, Grafton; 
I. H. Johnson, Aneta Bakery, Aneta; 
C. Berger, Nodak Bakery, Casselton; 
G. D. McCarthy, McCarthy Bros., De- 
troit Lakes, Minn; George Hektner, 
Barker Baking Co., Bismarck; C. FE. 
Baker, Cavalier Bakery, Cavalier; W. A. 
Kuebker, Perfection Baking Co., Man- 
dan; George Berzel, Berzel’s Bakery, 
Dickinson; John Romsland, Butternut 
Baking Co., Valley City; H. L. Smith, 
Home Bakery, Kenmare; S. Erickson, 
Home Bakery, Moorhead, Minn; C. A. 
Williams, Barker Bakery, Fargo; Harry 
Howland, Fargo Bakery Co., Fargo; C. 
Skalstad and Jerome Rubish, Quality 
Bakery, Fargo; A. Thomte, Lisbon Bak- 
ery, Lisbon; H. Clapp, Wahpeton; J. 
Flannery and William Flannery, James- 
town. 

Allied tradesmen in attendance: P. E. 
Massie, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati; J. L. 
Ryan and George Beachem, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks; J. L. 
and N. A. Johnson, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Valley City; R. O. McVey, Roy- 
al Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont; V. A. 
Smoots, Harry Ekstedt and T. F. Sheer- 
en, The Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; C. 
P. Guthrie, Dakota Maid Products Co., 
Fargo; M. R. Lauritzen, W. H. Wood 
and Arthur Nelson, Northwestern Bak- 
ers’ Supply, Minneapolis; Harry J. Or- 
am, P. J. Marten, Robert Coutts and 
Russell O. Fallman, Fargo Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Fargo; Emil Frund and D. D. 
Stowell, Brechet & Richter, Minneapolis ; 
R. F. Jeffery, Menasha Printing Co., 
Menasha, Wis; W. B. Atkinson, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; E. A. Ahlstrom and W. 
J..Mycue, Red Star Yeast Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


BAKERS’ SECURITY ASSOCIATION 

New York, N. Y.—At the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the New York Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Security Association, the 
year 1926 was shown by reports given 
to have been very successful. The finan- 
cial report disclosed a saving of 50 per 
cent on insurance rates. Total receipts 
for the year were $26,104. 
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TTXHE nutritional value of bakers’ 
cakes and pies is being brought be- 
fore the public as vividly as the 

value of bread. The alert and progres- 

sive baker is doing everything in his 
power to compete with the housewife in 
producing quality sweet goods, and if he 
can capture this profitable market he is 
entering upon a new and unexploited 
tield that promises increased trade and 
greater profits 

This month I am giving you recipes 
for cakes that are exceptionally good 
ellers, and if well made should satisfy 
and please your customers. 


MERINGUE TORTE 
Ken whites 1 qt 


tandard powdered sugar 2% Iba 


Granulated sugar 4% Iba 


Vanilla to suit taste 
Method 

teat egg whites with granulated sug- 
ar. When sufficiently beaten, fold pow- 
dered sugar and vanilla. To make a 
nice fancy cake use lady finger tube and 
canvas bag. Lay out a bottom plece 
plain, finishing the edge with a series of 
dots from star tube. For the top layer 
lay out a base same size as bottom one, 
and finish with a fancy design. Bake 
in very slow heat and dry out well. Fill 
with whipped cream,—vanilla flavor. 
FILBERT TORTE 
verte ground fine 12 o2 
sugar 1 Ib 
Ken white 1 
Flour 6 02 
Cinnamon and/or vanilla to sult 

FILLINGS 

Vhipping cream 1 qt 
ed filberta ground fine 4 o2 
imar (powdered) 4! O4 
atift cream 


taate 


Method 
Cream sugar, filberts, whole eggs and 
eye yolks until very light and creamy 
(nbout 80 minutes in machine). In an- 
other vessel beat up the egg whites until 
very stiff. Add egg whites to the 
creamed mass, adding slowly to the bat- 


ter. Fold in flour by hand with flavor. 
Mix in lightly. Bake in medium oven. 
Scale 8 oz for a 10-inch layer pan, Line 


pans with paper. 
BREAD TORTE 


Almonds ground fine 4 oz 
tandard powdered sugar 6 o2 
Whole egea 4 Yolkea of egga 12 


Kine whites 7 Cinnamon % of 
(lov ind mace “% oz 
line cut citron and orange peel 2 02 
ousted rye bread 2 oz 
(‘ake crumbea finely crumbed 3 oz 
Method 
(a) Cream sugar, whole eggs, egg 


yolks and almonds, mix until light. (b) 
Girate rye toast and soak in YQ wine 
gluss of rum, and add to (a), along 
with spices and cut fruit. In another 
vessel beat the egg whites stiff, and add 
to (b). At last fold in cake crumbs. 
Bake in medium oven in round pans, 
Split the cake and fill with currant jelly. 
Ive with chocolate or rum icing. 


BUTTER COOKIES 


tandard powdered sugar 1% Iba 
Itutter 2 Iba Flour 3 lbs 
Mime 8 
\intnontum carbonate 1-10 o% 
Lemon gratings and juice 2 oz 
Method 
Cream sugar and eggs. Add lemon 


juice, grating and ammonium carbonate. 
Add flour. Last work in the butter. 
Roll out the dough and cut with a small 
cutter For plain cookies, wash with 
egg wash. ‘To ice, bake without washing 
and ice with egg white icing. Lemon 
flavor. A sprinkling of colored sugar 
may be used. Bake in good heat. 
DATE COOKIES 
A" sugar 4 Ibe Cut dates 4 Ibs 
Diamalt 2 Ibe Cut walnuts 1 lb 


Kene 24 Cinnamon 1 of 
Milk 1% qte Salt % o# 

oda 2 of Mace \% o#8 

Flour 8 Iba Lemon gratings 1 


thortening and butter 3% Ibs 
Method 
Drop out size of half dollar. 
and dust pan, 


Grease 
Cream sugar, shortening, 











Samuel T. Goetz, Instructor, Baking Division, The Fleischmann Co. 








Add eggs and 
with milk, and 
Mix Diamalt 


Diamalt and _ butter. 
spices. Dissolve soda 
add dates, nuts and flour. 
with part of milk. 

For the days when you wish to run a 
special, malt whole wheat muffins are 
easy to make, and are sufficiently deli- 
cious and popular to insure quick, prof- 
itable sales. 


MALT WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS 


“A” sugar 12 of Milk 1 qt or 2 lbs 
Shortening 12 oz Soda 1 02% 
Meee (4) or 8 0% Salt % oz 


Diamalt 1 pt or 1 Ib 7 oz 

Flour, whole wheat, 2% Ibs 

Nuts and raisins 12 oz 

Cinnamon \ o2 

Lemon gratings and juice 1 

Method 

Cream the sugar, Diamalt, shortening, 
salt and cinnamon. Add eggs gradually. 
Beat up until light. Add milk with soda 
dissolved; add lemon juice and gratings; 


add flour, nuts and raisins. Drop into 
greased and lightly dusted gem pans. 
Bake in moderate oven, 

Note: Raisins should be soaked in a solu- 
tion of Diamalt and warm water to improve 
the resulting products. This prevents them 
from drawing moisture from the dough dur- 
ing the process of baking, and as a result 


the finished goods remain moist and fresh 


for a longer period of time. Use 2 oz Dia- 


malt to sufficient warm water to cover 1 Ib 
raisins. Soak raisins for 20 minutes, drain 
off solution, spread raisins on flat pan and 
put into oven for about five minutes to take 
off excess moisture, 

By giving quality, production and dis- 
play careful attention, these baked goods 
will be sufficiently attractive to draw 
new customers to your store, and once 
your housewife customer learns that she 
can obtain in your bakery a cake, a pie, 
or cookies as good as her own, she will 
gladly give up the home baking of cakes 
to patronize a good bakery. 








How Malt Extract Improves the Quality 
of Yeast-Raised Products 


From a Bulletin of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


RDINARY forms of sugar em- 

ployed in bread making do three 

things, namely: (1) furnish neces- 
sary material from which yeast can pro- 
duce carbon dioxide gas to raise the 
dough; (2) act as a sweetening agent; 
(3) impart crust color or bloom by cara- 
melizing in the oven during the baking 
process. Now, in a nutshell, the one 
reason why it is preferable to use a non- 
diastatic malt extract is because it not 
only performs usual functions of sugar 
but, because of its composition, it also 
definitely improves practically every 
characteristic of the loaf, resulting in 
better bread than could be secured with 


any other sugary agent. ‘This means 
economy of production, increased sales, 
better satisfied customers and increased 
profits for the baker. 

Malt extract is largely made up of 
malt sugar or maltose, which is very 
readily caramelized in the oven, imparting 
to the crust a richer, more appealing, 
bloom than any other dough batch in- 
gredient will give. 

Because of its composition, malt ex- 
tract invigorates yeast activity to a much 
greater extent than any other sugary 
agent. Furthermore, if the malt extract 
used contains a small but regulated 
amount of lactic acid, this factor will 





aid in the development of the gluten, 
making it more pliable and extensible, 
and resulting in a vigorous fermentation 
and complete conditioning of the gluten. 
This means a healthy dough which stands 
up well in the pans—insuring exception- 
ally good oven spring and a loaf of ex- 
cellent volume. Such a loaf will possess 
an even grain, silky texture and lustrous 
crumb when sliced. 

Although brownish in color, malt ex- 
tract in the amounts used will not im- 

air the whiteness of the crumb of the 
oaf. The fact can be nicely illustrated 
by beating or whipping a little malt ex- 
tract in a jar. The result will be a light, 
fluffy foam which is practically white, 
due to the distribution of the malt ex- 
tract into fine films. A similar distrilu- 
tion of malt extract takes place throuyh- 
éut the entire dough batch as a result of 
mixing into the dough. Furthermore, the 
beneficial effect on fermentation process 
and gluten development will definitely 
promote whiteness in the crumb of the 
finished loaf. 

By stabilizing and stimulating the fer- 
mentation process whereby the dough is 
matured more rapidly, malt extrict 
bring out that true bread taste so 
eagerly sought for by the discriminating 
housewife. 

Malt extract sweetens the loaf, and 
because of its composition also impuarts 
to it a mild, distinctive, delicious flavor 
and delightful aroma which whets the 
appetite and creates bread hunger. 

One reason why malt extract assists 
in prolonging the freshness of bread is 
because in many instances it increases 
the amount of water which can be held 
and carried by the dough. Another rea 
son for the unusually good keeping 
qualities of the malt loaf is the peculiar 
natural ability of malt sugar to absorb 
and retain moisture. This characteristic 
is not possessed by other forms of sugar 
ordinarily used. The general appear- 
ance, taste, aroma, texture and tender- 
ness of bread disappear with age, and in 
keeping the loaf fresh, malt extracts as- 
sist materially in maintaining for two 
or three days the appearance and pal- 
atability of freshly baked bread, Aside 
from any of its other advantages, the 
ability of malt extract to prolong fresh- 
ness in bread or to delay staling, thereby 
improving its palatability, is sufficient 
alone to warrant its use by all bakers. 

Malt extracts and other malt prod- 
ucts are often recommended by physi- 
cians as tonic foods because of their 
established high nutritive quality. ‘The 
sole value of ordinary forms of sugar, 
from a nutritional standpoint, is as an 
energy food. However, flour, the body 
of bread and other bakery products, is 
rich in starch and alone furnishes plenty 
of carbohydrate or energy giving food. 
Malt not only furnishes sugar in the 
form of maltose, which is wholesome and 
readily digested, but also contributes 
other nutrients which make bread and 
other bakery products a better balanced 
ration. The body requires a variety of 
protein or muscle building food, Malt 
contains special soluble proteins, differ- 
ent from those of white flour, and also 
important vitamins and essential min- 
eral salts such as phosphates necessiry 
for normal nutrition, aid in making the 
loaf a more complete food. Thus it can 
be easily understood why the use of 
malt extract in bakery products definite- 
ly enhances their food value. 


Any ingredient which definitely iin- 
proves the quality of bakery products 
without adding to the cost of production 
will prove a “money-saver” and a “prof- 
it-getter” by bringing repeat orders and 
increased sales. Since a high grade malt 
extract distinctly enhances the other 
quality characteristics of the loaf, from 
this standpoint alone malt extract |as 
proven itself to be the most economical 
sugary agent for bakers’ use. To refrain 
from using such an ingredient means the 
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loss Of an opportunity to adopt an ob- 
vious economy. 
it is a known fact that the use of 
malt extract hastens the fermentation 
conditioning of the dough. While 
hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
use of each 1 per cent of malt ex- 
tract based on the weight of flour in 
average bread doughs will reduce 
fermentation period by about 5 per 
cent. Thus, valuable time is saved in 
bakeshop, and malt doughs should be 
taken slightly on the “young” side. 
e main reasons for the stimulation 
ugh fermentation by the use of a 
grade malt extract are due to: 
Maltose or malt sugar, which is a 
ral sugar for yeast action. 
Soluble proteins which furnish 
with readily available nitrogen nec- 
for its vigorous activity in the 


he phosphates and other mineral 
essential for adequate yeast nutri- 


iddition to the above, some special- 

repared malt extracts contain a reg- 

| small amount (about 1 per cent) 

tic acid. Lactic acid is the natural 

of buttermilk, and helps to mellow 
t gluten and stimulates fermentation 
e dough. However, in order to se- 
these benefits, it is necessary that 
. small definitely controlled amount 
ictic acid be employed. This re- 
ment can be met accurately and cor- 
r¢ through the use of specially pre- 
} | malt extracts. 

BRONX BAKERS ELECT 

v York, N. Y.—At the annual 
rT ig of the Bronx Master Bakers’ 
\ iation, the following officers were 
re cted: Alex Buehler, president; John 
Newmann, vice president; Kurt Findei- 

recording secretary; John Finger, 
f cial secretary; Julius Zink, treas- 





LONG ISLAND BAKERS ORGANIZE 
New Yorx, N. Y.—A_ new bakers’ 
( , the Associated Master Bakers of 


I Island, has been granted a char- 
ter to promote the welfare of employing 
bakers and those allied with the industry. 


A club house is planned. 
BREAD PRICE REDUCED 
\ccording to the Wall Street Journal 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which recently reduced the price of its 
2l-oz loaf from 10c to 8c, has announced 
a cut in the price of its 13-0z loaf from 


be to 5e. 





Barcelona Buns 
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A St. Patrick's Day Cake 


Quality Cakes for Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1927, 


T. PATRICK’S DAY naturally sug- 

gests a special effort in the quality 

bakeshop. A particularly attractive 
St. Patrick’s cake is one that is iced with 
white imitation fondant icing. The let- 
tering across the top of the cake is made 
with a small plain paper tube, using 
green royal icing. The harp on top of 
the cake is made of marzipan paste. 
Color the paste green, then roll it out in- 
to a long, round strip about the size of a 
lead pencil. Place it on a piece of waxed 
paper and make the outline of the harp. 
Let it stand until it is firm. Place it in 
the center on top of the cake, using a 
little royal icing to make it stick. Make 
the strings of the harp green royal icing, 
using a plain paper tube. The shamrock 
border and forget-me-not flowers around 
the top edge of the cake are illustrated 
on the fourth line of the engraving on 
page 852, in The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker of Jan. 26, 1927. 
The border around the side of the cake 
is also illustrated on the same line. The 
press and pull border around the bottom 
edge of the cake is made in two colors 
by placing green royal icing in one side 
of the tube and white royal icing in the 

























Yellow Layer Cakes 


by Paul C. T. Ewert 


other side. 
they will come out in two colors. 

Note: Formula and method for marzipan 
paste was published in the issue of Oct. 27, 
1926, on page 351. 

YELLOW LAYER CAKES 
Formula and Method 

Yellow layer cakes iced with marsh- 
mallow icing make a good combination. 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz soda 3% Ibs granulated 

% oz salt sugar 

5 oz milk powder 1 Ib butter 

% Ib shortening 

Cream these ingredients up very light 
Rub into the mix 1 qt egg yolks, 1 gill 
at a time. Add and stir into the mix % 
qt water, with 40 ce vanilla extract and 
10 ce lemon extract in it. Sieve 4% lbs 
winter wheat flour with 14% oz cream of 
tartar in it into the mix. Fold in by 
hand until the mix is smooth. Add an- 
other pint of water and stir into the 
mix until it is smooth, Scale into greased 
and dusted layer cake tins. Bake in 
oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit, and bake 
very light. After baking, cool before 
knocking out of tins. 


Note: Formula for marshmallow icing 
wash was published in The Northwestern 


When you press the tube 
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Miller and American Baker of Aug. 25, 1926 
on page 769 

Scaling weights: For 6-inch round 
layers use 6 oz of the above mixture to 
each tin; for 7-inch, 10 oz; for 8-inch, 12 
oz; for 9-inch, 1 Ib; for 10-inch, 1% Ibs; 
for 12-inch, 2 Ibs. 

SWISS BUNS (15 DOZEN) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 


% og salt 2 Ibe granulated 
% og soda sugar 
2 oz milk powder % Ib butter 


% Ib shortening 
Mix these ingredients. Rub into the 
mix 1 pt egg, adding them three at a 
time. Dissolve 4% oz ammonia in 1 pt 
water; add, and stir into the mix. Add 
1% Ibs cleaned currants. Sieve into 
the mix 3% lbs winter wheat flour with 
% oz cream tartar in it. Shake the 
flour in by hand, just enough to get it 
into the mix. Drop out by hand on 
lightly greased flat pans about the size 
of an egg. After the cookies have been 
dropped on pans, place a small piece of 
citron in the center on top of each cooky. 
Bake in oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit, 

and bake very light. 
BARCELONA BUNS (15 DOZEN) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 


2 Ibe granulated % oz salt 
sugar 2% oz milk powder 
% Ib butter % Ib shortening 


Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 8 eggs, adding them 2 at a 
time. Add ¥% lb chopped peanuts, ¥2 Ib 
ground citron, 42 lb macaroon coconut and 
stir into the mix. Add 1 pt water with 
20 ce of lemon extract in it, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve into the mix 24 Ibs 
winter wheat flour with 3 oz baking pow 
der in it. Fold in by hand, just enough 
to get it into the mix. Drop out by 
hand, into a panful of chopped roasted 
peanuts, making each bun about the size 
of a small egg. Place them on lightly 
greased flat pans, the nut side up. Bake 
in oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
bake very light. 


BAKERS’ ADVERTISING CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the retailers’ and master bak 
ers’ exchange in Rochester it was decided 
to form a group advertising club, the 
object being to acquaint the public with 
the location of the bakeries. The sched 
ule of the advertising will run synchron- 
ically with The Fleischmann Co.’s adver 
tising campaign. Fleischmann motion 
pictures are being shown. 





Swiss Bune 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND 


FEED STOR 








Alahama 


Harry Crawford, advertising manager 
of Gordon Smith's Bakery, Mobile, was 
in Chicago early this month attending 
the automobile show 


Arizona 


The Arizona Grocery Co., Phoenix, will 
build a bakery 


Arkansas 


lee KR. Garner has purchased the 
Nashville (Ark.) Bakery from J. H. 
Dollarhide. — 

California 

The Roscoe Feed Store, Tomah Street, 
Burbank, has been leased from B. Al 
rate by the Burbank-Roscoe Milling Co. 

T. J. Kelly, superintendent of the Oak 
land plant of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, has severed his connection 
with the firm and Walter Maybe, coast 
production manager of the southern di 
vision, temporarily is filling his position. 

Charles Cutter, superintendent of the 
San Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno, has 
resigned 

Otto H. Matte has 
intendent of the Langendorf 
Co. San Francisco 

Work has been started on construc 
tion of the Merced (Cal.) Bakery A 
large brick patent oven will be built, 
and a proofer and automatic mixing ma 
chinery installed 

The De Luxe Bakery, San Diego, 
owned by Rabinowitz Bros., is being re 
modeled and a high-speed mixer in 
stalled 

A brick oven has been placed in the 
Klliott Home Bakery, East Anaheim 
Boulevard, Long Beach. 

Baldwin Bros. have sold the Blossom 
Bakery, 39 Kast San Antonio Street, 
San Jose, to L. MeNabb 

Ki. M. Phelps has sold the Phelps Bak 
ery, Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley, to 
Koch & Cole, who have changed the 
name to the Omar Bakery. 

Another high-speed mixer has been 
purchased by Anton Tutter, of the Log 
Cabin Bread Co., Los Angeles 

KF. BK. Walrod has resigned as foreman 
of the pastry department of the Brad 
ford Baking Co., and accepted a posi 
tion with the Oakes-Young Baking Co., 
los Angeles 

Gordon Billson, formerly of the Elite 
Caterers, Los Angeles, is now in charge 
of the new bakery department recently 
installed in Varian'’s Market, Monrovia. 

C. S. Barnard has purchased the in 
terest of his partner, Charles Perigue, in 
the Chatterton Bakery, El Cerrito. 

The Quality Bakery, 1955 Twenty-first 
Avenue, Oakland, has been purchased by 
J. W. Heinemann. 

Karl Cooper, of the American Bakery, 
San Leandro, is on a vacation in Oregon 
and Washington. 

Jules Albrecht has sold the Albrecht 
Bakery, 1881 Solano Avenue, Berkeley, 
to Walter W. Terry. 

Henry Zanardi, 115 East Pine, Lodi, 
has sold a half interest in his bakery to 
Florinda Parrari. 

L. Ringel has opened a bakery at 1315 
Howard Street, San Francisco. 

C. B. Wilson will buy or start a new 
bakery in Chico, 

W. RK. and Josephine Howe have sold 
the Anderson (Cal.) Bakery to Peter 
P. and Daniel Smilanich., 

The Mary Frances Home Bakery and 
Confectionery has opened at Baldwin 
Park. 

W. F. Smith has purchased from Mr. 
Reburg the bakery on Lookout Avenue 
between Palm and Springs streets, La 
Mesa. 

Ross C. Lashley has purchased Hunt's 
Bakery, 6263 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van 
Nuys, from John J. Grishbach, It will 
be known as Lashley’s Bakery. 

The O'Leary Bakery, Cosman Vege 
table Market, Wilmar, has opened. 

Charles Schulz, former president of 
the Associated Bakers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has entered into partnership with 
A. BK. Starkey, with offices in the Lane 
Mortgage Building, Los Angeles, to en- 


resigned as super 
Baking 


gage in real estate business pertaining to 
bakeries. 


Colorado 


Ralph Kipper has purchased an inter 
est in and become manager of the Ord- 
way (Colo.) Seed & Farm Co. 

L, M. Goss and W. J. Pratt have pur 
chased the Costen Bakery, Rocky Ford. 

Weid’s Bakery, 918 Front Street, 
Rocky Ford, has been remodeled and 
new equipment installed. 


Florida 

R. EB. Channel has opened the Royal 
Bakery, Arcadia. 

The Southern Stores Corporation has 
been formed to acquire by purchase the 
assets and business of the Piggly-Wiggly 
Co. and the Fast Coast Stores, Inc., and 
will operate, under the Piggly-Wiggly 
system, a chain of 21 retail grocery 
stores on the east coast of Florida. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Nampa, will 
move March 1 to 122 Twelfth Avenue 
South. 

Idaho 


Plans for a new $45,000 shop are being 
prepared by FE. W. Southwood, of the 
City Bakery, Sand Point. 

The Fldorado (Iowa) Mill is now in 
operation, and prepared to do a custom 
business. W. P. Lauer is in charge. 

Peter Kracher has purchased a bakery 
at Caldwell, 

Illinois 

Thornton & Thomas have opened a 
wholesale and retail bakery at Arcola. 

Joseph Horcha has opened a bakery 
at Berwyn. 

Silverstein & Finkelstein, Kedzie Bak- 
ery, 4740 North Kedzie Avenue, Chica- 
go, have purchased the store at 4742 
North Kedzie Avenue, and installed an- 
other oven. 

Fire damaged the French Bakery, 112 
Kast Jefferson Street, Joliet, owned by 
C. L,. Mooney. 

Henry Westerfield has been made re- 
gional manager for the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding M. L. Livingston, 
who recently was elected president. Mr. 
Westerfield has been assistant to Mr. 
Livingston, and was sales manager for 
the Livingston Baking Co. up to the 
time it was taken over by the Conti- 
nental, 

Indiana 

Mrs. lona Baird and Calvin W. Pier- 
rat have purchased the bakery of Sidel 
& Doster, La Grange. 

The Swartz-Laymon Co., wholesale 
grocery and specialty house, has opened 
for business at Second and Ohio streets, 
Terre Haute, The incorporators are W. 
K. Swartz, B. W. Laymon and C, L, 
Swartz, former employees of the Be- 
ment-Rea Co, 

Mylo Haskett, Brazil, has discontinued 
his bakery. 

lowa 

John Roetman has opened the Alton 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

R. A. Reese has purchased the interest 
of C. RK. Perkins in the Reese Flour and 
Feed Co., 2628 Beaver Avenue, Des 
Moines. 

Hugh Lovely is now sole owner of the 
Federal Bakery, 856 Main Street, 
Dubuque, It will be remodeled and its 
equipment overhauled, 

The Lehman Bakery, Luverne, has dis- 
continued, and Thiede & Schneider will 
take over its business. 


Kansas 
EK. G. Schmidt, former owner, has pur- 
chased the Purity Bakery and Café, 
Alma, from Charles Schmidt. 


Kentucky 
Clement West and J, A. Hornbeak will 
open a bakery at Mayfield under the 
name of Hornbeak-West Bakery Co. 


Louisiana 
The building formerly occupied by 
Rimmer & Sills, Rayne, as a flour and 
feed warehouse, has been remodeled and 
altered for use by A. Viator, as the 
Rayne Bakery, 


Michigan 

Victor Stenholm has purchased an in- 
terest in the bakery of Make Bros., 
Negaunee, and will assume the manage- 
ment. It will be renamed the General 
Bakery. 

Minnesota 

The feed mill and blacksmithing busi- 
ness of the late John Florek, Foley, 
were purchased by F. P. Moritz. 

Harry Saumer has closed his mill at 
Montevideo. 

The Durum Milling Corporation, Rush 
City, has filed articles of incorporation, 
being capitalized at $200,000. 

The Nash-Finch Co., wholesale grocer, 
Minneapolis, has succeeded the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Grocery Co., the transfer to be 
effective March 1. 

Smith's Bakery, Jasper, is out of busi- 
ness. 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery, Brainerd, 
has bought the shop of Emil Puff. 

The European Bakery, Duluth, has re- 
purchased the shop of Sisgold & Fim- 
berg. 

Jolink & Huisken, Edgerton, are suc- 
cessors to Roetman & Huisken. 

The Krispy-Krust Baking Co., 553 
Hugg Street, Winona, has opened. 

W. Degner will open a fuel yard at 
Hollandale, and will handle feeds in con- 
nection. 

Mississippi 

Kk. W. Maverty has opened Everett's 

Bakery and Delicatessen, Corinth. 


Missouri 
I. RK. Fryer has purchased the bak- 
ery of Oscar Smith, Nevada. 
Vern Richardson, former owner, has 
repurchased the Wellsville (Mo.) Bak- 
ery from Daniel Mills. 


Montana 
EK O'Connell, of Eddy’s Bakery, Hel- 
ena, is on an extended trip to South 
Americe. 
Nebraska 
Fire destroyed the Louisville (Neb.) 
Bakery. Loss, $5,000. 


New Jersey 

The Waldorf Bakery has opened at 
313 State Street, Perth Amboy. 

The El Mora (N. J.) Bakery and 
Pastry Shop has been opened. 

Gus Venian will make alterations to 
the bakery at 177 Eighth Avenue, New- 
ark, 

J. Barthman, 84-6 Nichols Street, 
Newark, will erect an addition to the 
bakeshop at that address, 

The Waldorf Bakery will open at 313 
State Street, Perth Amboy. 

Walton Bros., bakers and restaura- 
teurs, 12-14 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, will erect an addition. 

A bakery has been opened in Manville 
by John Peltack. 

The Rottinger Bakery, 379 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Newark, has been purchased by 
George Fauth. 

The Williams Bakery, 1613 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, burned recently. 

©. Kraft, owner of the Kraft Bakery, 
300 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City, will 
open another at 200 Jackson Avenue. 

The Star Bakery will be opened at 
136 Monticello Avenue, Jersey City, as 
a branch of the bakery at 401 Forty- 
second Street, Union City. 

Philip Leining has built a bakery at 
1522 Maple Avenue, Hillside. 

H. Schachtel, 67 Broome Street, New- 
ark, will erect a bakery to cost $65,000. 

The bakery at 524 Clinton Avenue, 
Newark, has been sold to Irving Hahn. 

The Home Bakery will be opened at 
418 Main Street, Metuchen, by H. C. 
Halford. 

C. V. Keim & Sons, Union City, have 
sold their bakery. 

The Union City (N. J.) Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

New York 


The 'T. & G. Bakery and Restaurant, 
New York, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by A. Tetenman, and J. R. and 
K. Goodman, under articles filed by M. 
A. Sherman, 169 East Broadway. 


H. J. Zimmerman was chosen presi 
dent of the Olean (N. Y.) Baking Co., 
115 West Sullivan Street, at its annua! 
meeting. 

P. D. Swanson, trading as the Young 
ville (N. aap Bakery, is a voluntary 
bankrupt. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., 540 
East Seventy-second Street, New York, 
will make extensions to its bakery at 
1046 Union Avenue, to cost appro 
mately $15,000. 

The L. K. Bakery has been opened 
at 619 Southern Boulevard, New Yor} 
A bakery has been opened in Ole 

by L. L. Sprague. 

The Areade (N. Y.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Georye 
Knight. 

The Home Dairy Co., Rochester, w.|! 
open a lunchroom, bakery and delicat: 
sen at Little Falls. 

Charles Schlotthauer, 657 Manhatt.n 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 3068 Myrtle Aven 
Glendale, L. I. 

Olsen & Marisso, Hudson, have pi 
chased the equipment of the bankrut 
Chatham Bakery, Inc., and will reopen 
the bakery. 

The High Grade Bakery has becn 
opened by Mr. Barabino at 33 Ep».t 
Main Street, Bay Shore, L. I. 

Meyer Schenkel, 98 Grand Street, 
bany, will open a bakery at 66 West: 
lor Street. 

The Olympia Provision Bakery ( 
339 East One Hundred and Fifteen h 
Street, New York, will make alteratio 
and install new equipment. 

H. M. Popp, Bath, has opened « 
branch bakery at Prattsburg. 

The Home Dairy Co., operating « 
chain, has opened a bakery, delicatess«n 
and: cafeteria at 45 Genesee Stre 
Auburn. 

L.. D. Moul, whose shop at Wolcott 1 
cently burned, will retire, leaving tht 
town of 1,800 without a bakery. 

The Youngsville (N. Y.) Baking Co 
is reported to have been closed. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by H. H. Worzel, West New 
Brighton, with relation to Theodore 
Fastenrath, Inc., baker. 

The Community Bakery will open «t 
342 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. Moses will open a bakery at West 
One Hundred and Eighty-third Street 
and Davidson Avenue, New York. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
600 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, }y 
M. M. Aylsworth. 

The Reber Bros. Pastry Co., Inc., New 
York, has changed its name to the Twen 
ty-Sixth Street Pastry Corporation. 

The Hillside Bakery and Lunch Roo 
will be opened on Hillside Avenue, J 
maica, L, I. 

A bakery and lunchroom will be 
opened at 95 West Seventy-third Strevt, 
Jackson Heights, L. L., by Frank Mo 
ros and Paul Chernak, of Brooklyn. 

Tuttle’s Home Bakery, 485 Westco't 
Street, Syracuse, has been purchased |) 
Joseph Heilig, formerly with the Mot! 
er’s Cupboard Bakery. 

Craig’s Bakery, 308 Tompkins Street, 
Syracuse, is rebuilding, following a fire. 
In the interval, Mrs. Craig is baking «| 
the Brighton Bakery. 

M. D. Casey and Mr. Boggs have pu 
chased the Westcott Street store © f 
Mother's Pantry, Inc., Syracuse. 

The Purity Bakery, 807 South Strect, 
Utica, will hereafter be operated | 
Walter and Agnes Baranowski. Mr. 
Baranowski was with the Bon Ton Ba! 
ery, Clinton, 

Batty’s Bake Shop, 870 Ononday« 
Street, Syracuse, has opened a bran: |i 
store at 1225 South Avenue. 

The Continental Baking Corporatio, 
with offices at 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, will erect a two-story bake y 
on Park Avenue at One Hundred aid 
Sixty-sixth Street. 

Aaron Glaubach’s bakery and groce’s 
store, 286 Broadway, Monticello, burned. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. is 
planning a new $100,000 plant. 

A bakery will be opened on West One 
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Hundred and Seventy-sixth Street near 
Woodycrest Avenue, New York, by Ja- 
cob Farber. 

John Gerlach has opened a bakery at 
One Hundred and Tenth Road and One 
Hundred and Eleventh Avenue, Jamaica, 
oh 
Miss Norman Freeman, owner of a 
bakery and lunchroom at Gouverneur, 
has discontinued. 

(he Travis Bakery, 133 North Hamil- 
ton Street, Poughkeepsie, is being en- 
larged. 

Kecent incorporations in New York: 
Nedler Baking Co., New York; capital 

k, #5,000; incorporators, E. Nedler, 
B Weinberg and D. Goodson. Clay 
Bakery Co. Ine. New York; capital 

;, 100 shares no par value. Mal- 
strom’s Bakery, Brooklyn; capital stock, 
6.000; M. Smith, D. P. Burkhard and 
Cc. \. Metz. Downyflake Doughnut Co., 
I New York; incorporators, Helen 
Da. enport, Douglaston Park, L. L, R. 
M. Stopford, Beverly, Mass., and S. 
jourley, Douglaston, L. I. Montgomery 
B ng Co., Inc., with $20,000 capital 
stock, to do business in Kings County. 
R G. Bakery and Dairy Restaurant, 
Ir New York, with $10,000 capital 


nold Bushouse has bought Sturm’s 
B ry, 181 North Main Street, Glov- 
er ie, 


North Carolina 


Leon Peeler and V. W. Blalock 
h opened the City Bakery, Lexington. 
Ohio 
e grocery and bakery of J. P. Link’s 
S Norwalk, has been closed. 
Oregon 


rt Franz, general manager of the 
{ d States Baking Co., Portland, has 
c wted for a large Pullman loaf 
m ng machine. 

( H. Landis, proprietor of the Sixth 
Street Bakery, Klamath Falls, has suc- 
cecded the Hirvi Baking Co. 

in Hanke, proprietor of the Pendle- 


to Oregon) Bakery, has bought the 
plant of the Shanks Baking Co., Pendle- 
ton, and will combine the two. 


\ high-speed mixer has been installed 
by kt. Morris in the Old Homestead Bak- 
er Portland. 

Frank Smith has sold the Tillamook 
(Oregon) Bakery to C. R. Ernsworth. 

kK. F. Roos has sold his Roos Bakery, 
Si and Harrison streets, Portland, to 
J. ¥. Randolph. 

\n oven has been installed by the 
Oregon Bakery at The Dalles. 

Peter Walters, of the Rotary Bread 
Stores, has opened a branch on Yambill 
Street, Portland. 

1). Schatz has sold the Home Bakery, 
Klamath Falls, to S. Smilde. 

Grant Kaston has closed the Toledo 
(Oregon) Bakery for remodeling and 
repairs. 

W. Spychalski, Pendleton, has in- 
stalled an oven in his bakery, 321 East 
Court Street. 


Pennsylvania 
The bakery of H. C. Jacobs, 317 South 
Main Street, Chambersburg, was dam- 


aged by fire. 

Thomas Hugo and Joseph O’Bryne 
have established the Conshohocken ( Pa.) 
juking Co. and opened for business at 
6 Kast First Avenue. 

(. W. Stinson, baker, Shippensburg, 
purchased the equipment of the Gelwick 
Bakery, Scotland, at sheriff's sale. 


South Dakota 

llerman Swanson, of Dawson, Minn., 
ha. become part owner of the Revillo 
(S.).) Roller Mills. 
Irs. J. Holthe has opened a bakery 
istlewood, 

mos EK, Ayres, formerly vice presi- 
devt of Jewett Bros. & Jewett, Sioux 
Polls, will open a brokerage business in 
f products, known as the Ayres Bro- 
kerayve Co., with an office in the Orpheum 
Building, Sioux Falls. 

© Waubay (S. D.) Bakery is op- 

ervted by Louis Walkenhauer, who has 
succeeded W. R. ‘Town. 

!. A. Quienn, Lake Preston, succeeds 
© J. Carlson, 


Texas 
Villiam F. Martin has leased the Ehl- 
er! Bakery, Broad Street, Freeport. 
Johnson and M, D. Eyerley 


WwW. W. 








have opened a pie bakery at 1315 North 
Ange, EI Paso. 

R. H. Stratton has purchased the Nu- 
Way Bakery, Clarksville Street, Paris. 

Oscar and Lacy Hooks have purchased 
the Peerless Bakery, Crockett, from A. 
N. Leediker. 

Utah 

The West Ogden (Utah) Feed & Mill- 
ing Co. will build a warehouse on B 
Avenue, between Cahoon Street and Wil- 
son Lane. 

Arthur Lohan, formerly foreman in 
the bakery department of the Z. C. M. 1., 
Salt Lake City, has closed his bakery at 
Ninth South and State streets, and en- 
tered the employ of the White House 
Caterers. 

Washington 

Iouis Toth, proprietor of the City 
Bakery, Wilbur, is occupying the new 
brick addition to his plant. 

Carl Dahlin has sold the National 
Bakery, Vancouver, to John D. Fogle. 

Gust Westerdale, proprietor of the 
Model Bakery, South Tacoma, has con- 
tracted for a new dough room equip- 
ment, including a high-speed mixer. 

The Butter Loaf Bakery, Spokane, has 
installed a molder. 

Carl Laube, former proprietor of the 
Bakery Boy Bakery, has opened a bak- 
ery at 2725 East Fifty-fifth Street, Seat- 
tle. 

The Puritan Maid Bakery, Bremerton, 
has been opened by Christianson & 
Gram. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the Ravenna Sanitary Bakery, Seattle, 
by Joseph Wolf. 

Fred Milheim, John and Ernest Haack, 
of the Grandma Cookie Co., and Dr. H. 
T. Harvey, of Mother's Favorite Cookie 
Co., Seattle, have consolidated. The 
plant of the latter will be discontinued. 

The Cathlamet (Wash.) Bakery has 
been sold to EF. Warneke and S. Lichter. 

The Arlington (Wash.) Bakery was 
burned. Loss, $10,000. 

Carl Dahlin, formerly of the National 
Bakery, Vancouver, will build a_ plant 
there, at Twenty-sixth and Main streets, 
to cost $18,000, 

Ray Cummins, of Lutz & Cummins, 
has purchased the interest of his part 
ner, B. Lutz, in the Pe Ell Bakery, Che 
halis. 

Wisconsin 

O. O. Hilleque, Blair, has leased his 
bakery to Nels Janson, 

Charles MacFarlane has taken over 
the business of Joseph Harvey, Cuba 
City, dealing in coal and feed, 

Edwin Kunde, Horicon, has sold his 
flour and feed mill to Fred Riege. 

The Sylvester Grocery Co., Madison, 
will erect a warehouse. 

Johnson & Nelson have 
Ralph Davis in the Sanitary 
Spring Valley. 

The New Richmond 


succeeded 


Bakery, 


(Wis.) Roller 
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Mills Co. has torn down its elevator in 
Cylon, and transported the, materials to 
New Richmond, where a warehouse for 
dairy and chick feeds will be built. 

Fire caused considerable damage to 
the Bennison & Lane Bakery, Janesville 

Stanley Lochinski has purchased the 
Neshkoro (Wis.) Mill from Dahlke & 
Giese. 

Wyoming 

Fred Mills has transferred his interest 
in the Stacy-Mills Co., wholesale grocer, 
Rock Springs, to E. H. Meyer, and the 
name is changed to Stacy-Meyer Co. Mr 
Mills will continue a wholesale grocery 
business in his own name. 

Edward Lynch has purchased a half 
interest in the Lynch Feed Store, Tor- 
rington. 

CANADA 

Moir’s, Ltd., chocolate manufacturer, 
Halifax, N. S., had a good year in 1926, 
as was shown at its annual meeting. 
James W. Moir was elected chairman 
of the board of directors, O. E. Smith 
president, and W. C. Pitfield vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Pitfield announced that, con 
trary to reports, Moir's, Ltd., will re 
main in Halifax. 

The Northern Bakeries, Ltd., was re 
cently organized and is operating bak 
eries in Windsor, Sarnia, Hamilton, Lon 
don, St. Thomas, Toronto and Montreal, 
with the general office in Toronto. At a 
meeting of shareholders R. McMullen 
and H. O. Neale, Toronto, Dent Harri 
son and W. H. Harrison, Montreal, and 
Wesley Thompson, Windsor, were elect 
ed directors. The officers are: president, 
R. McMullen; vice presidents, Wesley 
Thompson and W. H. Harrison; secre 
tary-treasurer, H. O. Neale. 

The Montreal city council has made a 
ruling that all persons in that city sell- 
ing pies, cakes and other pastry will be 
taxed $100 per vehicle. This was in re 
sponse to representation by pastry deal 
ers, who complained that they were taxed 
$100 per wagon while bakers who sold 
pastry as well as bread were paying only 
&5. Hereafter all bakers selling this 
class of goods will have to pay $100, 

The branch office at Moncton, N. B., 
of Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd., reports 
that business has more than doubled in 
the maritime provinces since the com 
pany opened its warehouse there. 

K. A. ‘Teskey, salesman in southern 
Manitoba for the Paulin-Chambers Co., 
Ltd., biscuit and confectionery manu 
facturer, Winnipeg, has been appointed 
sales manager of the company’s plant. 
This concern is one of the units of the 
Canada Biscuit Co. 

Frank A. MeCormick, president of the 
Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
been elected a director of the Northern 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 

Thomas Henry Paul, who for many 
years conducted a bakery in Orilla, Ont., 
died recently in Toronto, 





Potomac Bakers Warned Against Competition 
from Cereal Foods 
By C. W. Fritchey 


AYS and means of combating the 

inroads of cereal foods and other 

new products on the consumption 
of baker’s goods was the outstanding 
problem discussed at the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Rennet, Baltimore, 
Feb. 7-8. 

Virtually all of the prominent speak- 
ers at the convention were unanimous 
in considering this the most serious 
problem facing the industry and in urg- 
ing bakers throughout the United States 
to unite in repulsing this competition. 

Most of the speakers stressed the im- 
portance of adopting a new policy of 
closer and more efficient organization; 
of increasing the quality and variety of 
the baker's product, and of promoting a 
comprehensive advertising campaign. 
Only by rigidly adhering to such a 
course, it was pointed out, could the 
baker look forward to increased produc 
tion and profits. 

The convention, which was considered 
the most successful since the new policy 
of holding midwinter meetings instead 
of the usual March executive meeting 


was put into effect, opened on Feb. 7. 
More than 200 delegates were present, a 
slight majority of them representatives 
of the allied trades, when J. W. Lioyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., president, called 
the meeting to order. 

Following an address by Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers As 
sociation, the Potomac body voted to 
affiliate with the national organization 
and to support the latter's five-year pro- 
gram of institutional work along the 
lines of practical research and _ public 
education. 

In the evening a dinner and a dance 
were held. Charles FE. Meade, president 
of the Meade Baking Co., Baltimore, was 
in charge of arrangements. 

After the end of the Feb. 8 session, a 
number of the members inspected the 
new plant of the General Baking Co. in 
Baltimore. 

The convention opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Hon. Howard 
W. Jackson, mayor of Baltimore, which 
was responded to by G. W. Phillips, 
vice president of the association. It was 
decided that the next meeting would 
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be held at Martinsburg, W. Va., on May 
30-June 1, instead of May 23-25. 

Mr. Stude outlined the new federation 
plan. He said that “the aim of every 
baker is to make good bread, to sell a 
lot of it and to make money. There are 
certain obstacles to the realization of 
this aim. After any industry reaches a 
certain peak of production, it is con 
fronted by stagnation. The baking in- 
dustry is not an exception, and if it is 
going to forge ahead it must unite. It 
was due to this need that the federated 
plan was born.” 

He explained that a few features of 
the proposed plan included the develop 
ing of trade relations, laboratory re 
search, a school for young men entering 
the industry, a correspondence depart 
ment for the benefit of bakers unable 
to attend the school, and education of 
the public as to what the industry is do 
ing. 

“The baker,” Mr. Stude said, “is often 
distressed by holes in his bread. An in 
vestigation has disclosed that a certain 
brand of wheat is directly responsible 
for this situation. We have learned that 
it is planted by farmers because it has 
a big yield, is capable of resisting bad 
weather conditions and is generally prof 
itable to the raiser. It is, however, det 
rimental to the baker, and when bakers 
are efficiently organized they will be in a 
position to take united action against 
the raising of such wheat and stamp it 
out.” 


Increased Consumption ls Goal 


Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the 
board of the General Baking Corpora 
tion, New York, urged that bakers com 
pete against those products which are 
decreasing sales rather than compete 
with their fellow-bakers 

“When a man has filled himself with 
breakfast foods,’ he said, “he is not 
likely to eat seven or eight juicy slices 
of toast. Our work is to encourage the 
increased consumption of bread = and 
wheat products.” 

Speaking on methods of increasing 
production, Russell W. Varney, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, employed 
statistics to demonstrate that the future 
field of the baker lies in his developing 
a variety of products In 1919, he said, 
60 per cent of the bread made in this 
country was home baked; today a much 
smaller percentage is thus produced, 
Variety, he declared, is what the public 
wants. It is also the housewives’ great 
est problem. Other products have made 
SecTIOUS inroads nm the consumption oft 
bread, because they strive to help the 
housewife solve that difficulty. It is up 
to the baker to meet this demand and to 
let the public know through a big adver 
tising campaign Hle advocated a na 
tional campaign in the magazines and 
local advertising by the bakers 

Among the younger men on the pro 
gram were Carl Schmidt, of the Schmidt 
Baking Co., Inc., Emory C. Rice, of the 
City Baking Co., Edwin C. Muhly, of the 
Muhly Bakery, all of Baltimore, and 
Robert Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Poorly Organized 


Mr. Schmidt declared the baking in 
dustry was the most poorly organized of 
any in the country. He also said that 
bakers had failed to meet the com 
petition of the cereal companies and 
the chain store bakeries during their 
development in the last five years. Bet 
ter bread, better organization and better 
advertising, are the means to increased 
production, Mr. Schmidt added, 

Others who spoke were Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the American Institute of Bak 
ing; H. Burton, of The Fleischmann Co; 
Charles FE. Meade, Jr., of the Meade 
Baking Co., Baltimore, who took the 
place of L. J. Schumaker, on the pro 
gram, Mr. Schumaker being unable to 
appear. 

The concluding address was made by 
P. August Grill, attorney for the Mary 
land Bakers’ Association. He urged 
that a high standard of ethics be main 
tained both as a means to eliminating 
friction within the organization and to 
curb hostile public opinion, The indus- 
try has been on the defensive too long, 
he stated. He said that the convention 
would be a waste of time unless the 
members applied what they had learned. 
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The Federal 


States Senate (Senate Resolution 

No. 163, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session, approved Feb. 16, 1924) the 
Federal Trade Commission was directed 
to investigate the production, distribu- 
tion, transportation and sale of flour and 
bread, showing costs, prices and profits 
at each stage of the process of produc- 
tion, and distribution from the time the 
wheat leaves the farm until the bread is 
delivered to the consumer; the extent and 
methods of price fixing, price mainte- 
nance and price discrimination, the de- 
velopments in the direction of monopoly 
and concentration of control in the mill- 
ing and baking industries, and all evi- 
dence indicating the existence of agree- 
ments, conspiracies or combinations in 
restraint of trade. The terms of this 
resolution, therefore, involved inquiry 
not only into the bread baking industry 
but also into the wheat flour industry 
and the grain trade. 

This preliminary report considers cer- 
tain of the more important phases of 
the inquiry in so far as the bread baking 
industry is concerned, including (1) the 
consolidation movement in the industry; 
(2) the development of the largest bak- 
ing companies, including Ward, General 
and Continental; (3) the extent to which 
the formation of the Continental affected 
competition; (4) the close interrelation 
of these large consolidations and the for- 
mation and judieial dissolution of the 
supercombination,—-the Ward Food 
Products Corporation; (5) the rates of 
return on investment, and costs and 
profits per pound for wholesale bakers; 
(6) the relation of consolidation to costs 
of production and distribution; and (7) 
a comparison of the costs of producing 
and selling bread for moll house- 
to-house and chain store bakers. 

Competitive conditions in the baking 
industry, the marketing of flour and 
bread, analysis of costs and profits in 
the bread and flour industries, the ex- 
penses of grain marketing, and the ap- 
portionment of the consumer's dollar 
spent for bread between the costs and 
profits of the successive agencies of pro- 
duction, manufacture and distribution, 
are the principal additional matters re- 
served for the final report. 


LU Seates a resolution of the United 


TT HE consolidation movement in the 

bread baking industry began in 1907 
with the combination of seven St. Louis 
plants to form the American Bakery 
Co., and was followed shortly after by 
several others. In 1911 the General Bak- 
ing Co., embracing 21 plants, was or- 
ganized, and in 1912 the Ward Baking 
Co., with eight bakeries. These were 
especially important. Numerous other 
consolidations followed in succeeding 
years, Cushman’s Sons, Inc. (7 plants) in 
1914; the New England Bakery Co. (6 
plants in 1915; Flour State Baking 
Co. in 1916; Massachusetts Baking Co. 
(8 plants) in 1917; Tristate Baking Co. 
(4 plants) in 1919; Campbell Baking 
Co. and Gordon Co. in 1920; Nafziger 
Baking Co. in 1921; Standard Bakeries 
Corporation (8 plants) in 1923; South- 
ern Baking Co. in 1924, 

In 1921 a movement toward the re- 
consolidation of various earlier combina- 
tions began with the formation of the 
United Bakeries Corporation, which com- 
bined the Campbell and Shults com- 
panies, and a number of other plants. 
The organization of the United in 1921 
marked the entry of the holding company 
as an important factor in bakery con- 
solidation. It was followed by the for- 
mation of what may be termed the big 
four of the bakery industry, the Ward, 
General, Continental and Purity com- 
panies in the period 1923 to 1925. More- 
over, of these four, all but the Purity 
were closely associated. 


HE Ward Baking Corporation, a 

holding company, was organized by 
William B. Ward, the chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Bak- 
eries Corporation, in 1923, following a 
contest for the control of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. between him and George S. 
Ward, the president of the latter com- 
pany. The new corporation then ex- 
changed its stock for that of the old 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE BREAD TRUST 
INQUIRY 


By W. E. Humphrey 


Member of the Federal Trade Commission 


T is perfectly apparent that the 
Senate investigation of the ac- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission in the so-called bread trust 
was brought about by the activi- 
ties of one Basil M. Manly, who 
signs himself, “Director of the 
People’s Legislative Service.” He 
wrote several sensational articles 
for the press at different times, 
making charges against the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with ref- 
erence to what he termed the bak- 
ers’ trust. 

From the evidence before the 
committee, this gentleman is a 
professional reformer for pay. He 
testified he did nothing else but 
represent this so-called “People’s 
Legislative Service.” Each sena- 
tor should see the modest and al- 
together truthful announcement of 
the purposes of this organization, 
as set forth on its letterheads and 
its other literature. I offered some 
of this literature in evidence as af- 
fecting the credibility and truth- 
fulness and the mental attitude of 
the witness Manly, who was the 
principal witness attempting at 
the investigation to show ulterior 
motives had controlled the action 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the matters under consideration. 





Copyright by Harris & Ewing 


Humphrey, Federal Trade 
Commissioner 


WwW. E. 


He was not only a witness, but very active in his assistance to Senator Walsh 
in anything that might prove derogatory to the commission. 
Senator Walsh excluded most of the evidence that I offered as above 


mentioned, on the ground of incompetency. 
However, there is enough in the record to show that 


reasons above stated. 


I think it was proper, for the 


the witness Manly was a member of the notorious organization known as the 


“Conference for Progressive Political Action.” 
The record also shows that the witness 


further into inquiry along that line. 


I was not permitted to go 


Manly is the author of a document entitled, “How the People’s Legislative 


Service Has Protected Your Interests.” 


In this document he claims that this 


service has saved the people of the United States, by preventing or forcing 
certain action by Congress and by the furnishing of certain information to 
the members thereof, the insignificant sum of $10,550,000,000. In another 
document, entitled, “People’s Legislative Service,” it is claimed, in a spasm 
of modesty, that it has saved the people $800,000,000; $500,000,000, accord- 
ing to the document, by defeating the rail refunding bill, and $250,000,000 
by exposing manipulation of the sugar market. 

I submit that this is very fair work for one organization that apparently 


consists of Mr. Manly. 


I think his salary should be increased. This thought 


he apparently shares, for one document, citing his modest achievement, ends 


by, “Will you help? 


afford more, become a sustaining member at $100. 


Individual membership is $5 per year. 


If you can 
If you cannot afford 


$5, send what you can and be assured it will be appreciated.” 





company. The latter had grown consid- 
erably since its formation some years 
previously, and by 1916 was operating 
14 bakeries. In 1926 its active plants 
numbered 18. 

The General Baking Corporation was 
organized in October, 1925, as a holding 
company for the old General Baking 
Co., the organization of which has been 
previously referred to, and other baking 
companies. ‘This new corporation ex- 
changed its stock for that of the old 
company. On Nov. 23, 1925, the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation purchased the 
capital stock of the Smith Great West- 
ern Corporation, which had consolidated 
nine bakeries in the Middle West. Sub- 
sequent to its organization in 1911, the 
General Baking Co. had acquired sev- 
eral plants at various times, from 1915 
to 1924, and had constructed several 
others. Control of all of these, there- 
fore, as well as the original 21, was ac- 
quired by the new corporation. The to- 


tal number of plants operated by this 
holding corporation is 42. 

The Continental Baking Corporation, 
the largest of the bakery consolidations, 
was formed Nov. 6, 1924, through the 
instrumentality of W. B. Ward and his 
associates. 


It first acquired the consoli- 





dation known as the United Bakeries 
Corporation, in which this group was 
also heavily interested, and lost no time 
in obtaining control of many other com- 
panies, including a number of previous 
consolidations, among which were the 
American Bakery Co., the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation, Consumers’ Baking 
Co., Massachusetts Baking Co., and New 
England Bakery Co. Other important 
companies acquired included the Wag- 
ner Baking Co., Detroit; Livingston Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago; Corby Baking Co., 
Washington; Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis; Occident Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis; Washington Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Wash; Spokane Bakery 
Co., Spokane; Perfection Bread Co., 
Sacramento; Log Cabin Baking Co., 
Portland, Oregon; Butter-Krust Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City; Ogden Baking Co., 
Ogden; R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles. In 1926 the Continental was 
operating 91 plants in the United States, 
besides several in Canada. 


ECAUSE of the apparent effect of 
the Continental Baking Corporation 
upon competition, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a complaint against 
this company on April 10, 1925, charg- 
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Trade Commission on Bakery Combines 


ing it with the acquisition of the capital 
stock of certain baking companies in 
violation of section 7 of the Clayton act. 


[N organization the Ward, General and 
Continental corporations have a com- 
mon parentage. All are apparently the 
conceptions and creations of W. B. 
Ward, who organized them either direct- 
ly or indirectly. Stock lists of the three 
corporations as of Oct. 31, 1925, show 
that of the 14 men who were the officers 
and directors of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration, 10 held stock in both Ward and 
Continental, 7 in both Ward and Gen- 
eral, and 6 in both General and Con- 
tinental. Six of these 14 held in all 
three corporations, their holdings in Gen- 
eral and Continental being, on the whole, 
as large as in Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion. By direct holdings and through 
the Ward Foundation Corporation W. B. 
Ward was, on Dec. 31, 1924, the largest 
single stockholder in the Ward Baking 
Corporation. He was also the largest 
single stockholder in the Continental, 
holding 21 per cent of the voting stock 
of that company, whereas no other indi- 
vidual owned on that date as much as 5 
per cent of the total. For a time, also, 
all or a considerable part of the voting 
stock of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion was controlled by him. These three 
corporations in which W. B. Ward and 
his associates were thus interested «re 
now operating about 150 bakeries, with 
an estimated total bread production of 
close to 20 per cent of the commercial 
production of the United States. 


N Jan. 30, 1926, W. B. Ward caused 

to be organized under the laws of 
the state of Maryland the Ward Food 
Products Corporation. This new cor- 
poration had every appearance of being 
organized to take over and hold the 
stock of the three members of the big 
three in which W. B. Ward and his 
sociates were interested, i.e., Ward, Gen- 
eral and Continental, in order to make 
more effectual a control which was «p- 
parently being exercised in some degree. 
A few days later, therefore, the govern- 
ment filed a petition in equity in the 
federal district court at Baltimore 
against not only the Continental, but also 
against the two Ward and the two Gen- 
eral companies and various individuals, 
alleging a violation of the Sherman ant 
trust law and asking for such injunctions 
against the companies and individuals as 
were deemed necessary to prevent such 
violations by the various parties in- 
volved. After extended negotiations a 
consent decree was entered by the dis- 
trict court, under which the Ward Food 
Products Corporation was ordered to he 
dissolved. 


HROUGH direct examination of their 

books of account and through sched- 
ule returns, extensive data were secured 
regarding the investments, profits and 
costs of production of commercial bakers, 
except for the small retail bakers who 
rarely keep the accounting records nec- 
essary for determining such facts. I[n- 
formation was thus obtained from scores 
of commercial companies, including all 
the largest ones. The volume of produc- 
tion covered by the figures of rate of 
profit and cost per pound which was in- 
cluded in the commission’s figures in 
1923 was more than 25 per cent of the 
total commercial production of the Unit- 
ed States reported by the Census of 
Manufacturers for that year. 

Taking all of the wholesale baking 
companies, the figures show that they 
have averaged in each of the six yeurs 
from 1920 to 1925 about 15 per cent on 
both company investment and total bik- 
ing investment, including in investment 
all intangible assets and all appreciation 
of tangible assets. On total baking in- 
vestment, excluding all intangible assets 
and recent appreciation of tangible «s- 
sets, the return has been much higher, 
averaging each year around 25 per cent 
for the same period. Since 1920 the in- 
vestment in the wholesale baking busi- 
ness has apparently been decreasingly 
productive. This is indicated by an al- 
most uninterrupted decline in the volume 
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of production and sales per dollar of in- 
vestment. 

During the six years in question these 
wholesale companies produced several 
billion pounds of bread at an average 
cost of 7.154c per Ib. On this their sales 
realization averaged 7.86lc per Ib, leav- 
ing a net profit of .707c per Ib. These 
results are an average for all kinds of 
bread, it being impossible to show, sep- 
arately, figures for different kinds of 
bread, such as white, whole wheat, gra- 
ham, and rye, or to distinguish between 
machine and hand made bread. 

Comparisons of the costs of producing 
bread in large and small plants indicate 
that, on the whole, the costs of the larg- 
er plants were lower, though there were 
considerable irregularities in the results 
for the various production size groups 
for which comparisons were made. Com- 
parisons of the costs per pound of pro- 
ducing and selling bread for the plants 
of single plant companies and plants of 
multiple plant companies do not indi- 
cate that any decisive advantages are 
obtained merely by operating more than 
one plant. The average total costs per 
pound of the plants of multiple plant 
comoanies were a little lower than those 
of the plants of single plant companies, 
but this advantage largely disappears 
when the plants of the two types are 
compared by size groups. In a majority 
of the size groups, the single plant com- 
panics show lower total costs. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: There was a young fellow that 
is your correspondent here around to the 
shop the other day looking for news. 
The reason I’m writing to you is because 
I thought maybe he would get things 
mixed up, and while I don’t say he 
would, still, he might, and for that rea- 
son I want to make it clear that if he 
puts it down that a lady clipped the tail 
off of my full dress suit at the banquet, 
why you should know that that was just 


a josh that some of the boys at the 
shop have, and probably they told him 
that’s the way it happened, but as a 
matter of fact the way it happened was 
like this: 

You see, I have worked at the shop 
for 20 years, and the boss said to me 
Bill, says he, you have put in 20 years 
here, and I said, well, yes, I guess so. 
That’s all I said, and the rest of it was 
his own idea. He said Bill, says he, 
Bill, you’ve been with us a long while, 








Successful Baking Department Operated as a Unit of Denver’s 


HE baking department which has 

been in operation at the Opportu- 

nity School, Denver, Colo., for sev- 
eral months has proven a success. This 
school is supported by the public school 
system of Denver, and therein almost 
any line of trade can be taken up by a 
pupil, the complete course being given 
free of charge. When Arthur Weiss, of 
Weiss’s Bakery, and president of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association, 
was elected to the school board of Den- 
ver he decided that a bakery depart- 
ment at the Opportunity School was 
needed. This was one of the few 
branches of industry that was not taught 
there. Therefore, when the addition to 
the school was finished some months ago, 
Mr. Weiss saw to it that one section was 
secured for a baking department. 

At its head is Frank Hafner, a gradu- 
ate of the Siebel Institute, Chicago, and 
a very capable man. At present he has 
63 students perfecting themselves in all 
phases of the baking industry, and some 
21 on the waiting list. 

The department occupies four rooms. 
The bakeshop is about 24x30, the storage 
room 10x14, and the mixing room 10x10. 
Across the hall is a_ lecture room 
equipped with tables and chairs, where 
decorating and the simpler tests for bak- 
ing materials also may be considered. 
The more complicated tests are made in 
the chemical laboratory on the third 
floor, the baking department being lo- 
cated on the first floor. 

The bakeshop well illustrates what can 
be accomplished by having everything 
necessary, and located where it is need- 
ed most. The table, designed by Mr. 
Weiss, is worth especial notice. It is 
fitted with a large number of drawers, 
each provided with an individual lock 
and key. The small ones hold various 
ingredients, while the larger ones at the 
bottom are used for flour. There is also 
Space provided for extracts, etc. Every- 
thing is close at hand, and in mixing a 
cake dough, for instance, there are no 
delays or wasted energy in walking about 
the room gathering up the ingredients. 

The equipment of the bakeshop con- 
sists of a flour blender and sifter, a two- 
Speed one-barrel dough mixer, a water 
measuring tank, an air humidifier, a 
Work bench, a steel proof box, steam 
boiler that furnishes 15 lbs steam in- 
side of four to five minutes, a three- 
deck electric bake oven with automatic 


Public School System 
By Ira R. Alexander 





Frank Hafner (left), Instructor in the Den- 
ver Baking School, and Arthur Weiss, 
“Father” of the School 


thermostats, each deck holding 36 2-lb 
sandwich loaves, and a four-speed cake 
mixer. 

The molds are kept in a galvanized 
sheet iron lined closet. A shelf has been 
constructed of different sizes of water 
pipe and hung over the sink. It is used 
to hold the beating kettles, and beaters 
from the cake machine. This arrange- 
ment allows the water to drip from the 
kettles and beaters into the sink. 

The baking department is well ar- 
oe d, clean, and a pleasant place to 
work. There are plenty of windows, the 
walls are painted white, and the floors 
are of cement. 

The baking school is open morning, 
afternoon and evening, with the excep- 
tion of Friday evening and Saturday. 
The morning classes are in session from 
8 until 11 o’clock; afternoon, 1 to 3; 
evening, 7:30 to 9:15. All three each 


Monday are devoted to technical instruc- 
tion. Tuesday is devoted to decorating, 
and Wednesday morning and afternoon 
classes to practical instruction, the morn- 
ing class starting at 6 o’clock and the 
afternoon class finishing at 3. The 
Wednesday evening class practices deco- 
rating. Thursday’s classes are all tech- 
nical. Friday morning and afternoon 
are given over to decoration. 

At each session each day a different 
group of students is present. For exam- 
ple, the bread baked has to be cooled 
and packed at 3:30 p.m; to do this, the 
class starts at 6 a.m., and the student 
that wants instruction on how to weigh 
out the ingredients and mix the dough 
arrives then. Others come to make cake 
mixes until the bread dough is ready. 
Still others come to do bench work. 
Students are also given instruction on 
how to punch a dough and when to 
throw it on the bench, weigh it off, and 
round up and mold it. 

After the bench work is finished the 
students clean the bench and sweep the 
floor. Then one or two more will come 
in to bake the bread. Any one wishing 
to stay for the entire process is at lib- 
erty to do so. Most of the students, 
however, are employed in Denver bak- 
eries, and can stay but a few hours each 
day. 

In the decorating class 20 students 
can be given instruction at once, while 
in the classwork (technical) 30 can be 
taught. In practical work, such as mak- 
ing doughs, only one, on bench work 
four, and oven work only two, can be 
instructed safely without waste. 

The school is open only to apprentices 
and journeymen bakers actually work- 
ing at the trade, which gives those of 
Denver an opportunity so to perfect 
themselves in the art of baking that it 
will not be long until the industry in that 
city will show the effect of the school 
in products of better quality. 

There is no time requirement in the 
school. The average student will re- 
quire about a year to cover the work. 
When he finishes, the school board plans 
to award each graduate a diploma. The 
department is open to visitors who, see- 
ing the model bakeshop, will be favor- 
ably impressed with the industry. The 
school has the backing of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers’ Association, the Den- 
ver Retail Bakers’ Club and the Denver 
Bakers’ Union. 
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says he, and just to show you that I 
appreciate faithfulness and all that, I'm 
going to throw a party for you next 
week, 

Well, you could have knocked me over 
with a feather, as the saying is, and I 
told him all right, but don’t make it too 
fancy, because I’m at my best at the 
bench or in front of the oven, and I’m 
not much to look at when I try to dress 
up like a horse, and besides, I says, I 
never could figure out how anybody 
could get any satisfaction out of chew- 
ing tobacco if they had to worry about 
a stiff and shiny shirt, and their necks 
all harnessed up in a three-inch collar. 
But he says Bill, says he, this is going to 
be a real party, because it’s in honor of 
your being with us so long. Consider- 
ing these things, Bill, says he, nothing 
but the soup and fish will be in order. 
Well, he went along at that rate for 
some time, and I guess maybe I don’t 
look so bad in a full dress outfit, like he 
predicted. He said he could tell just 
by looking at me that I could wear one 
as good as anybody, and if you know 
my boss, you know he’s not given to 
idle chit-chat like a lot of these people 
are. So I told him I'd turn out in the full 
tribal embellishments of a Sioux chief if 
that would lend dignity to the occasion. 

When the time came for the party, 
which was held in the biggest hotel in 
town, I was ready for it. I never 
knew that writing a speech was so easy, 
or I would have given up baking a long 
time ago to branch out in plain and 
fancy after-dinner talks. I had all the 
things in it that go to making a good 
speech, including, of course, what Mike 
said to Pat and what Pat’s come-back 
was—just to put the boys at their ease 
before I got wound up in the more seri- 
ous passages of my address. It was a 
hum-dinger, that speech, but the boss 
forgot to call on me or something. Any- 
how, I didn’t get to deliver it. 

Of course I didn’t care, but if I had 
known he wasn’t going to call on me I 
wouldn’t have spent all that time getting 
ready. After I had had a few drinks of 
what the boss said was ginger ale, I 
told George, who was next to me on my 
right, and who is the foreman down at 
the shop, that the boss might have told 
me he wasn’t going to call on me, and 
that if he had, I wouldn’t have spent 
so much time getting ready. George 
looked sad and sympathetic, and said 
it’s a tough world, but that I should 
learn to bear up under these bitter dis- 
appointments, and that he knew how I 
felt. So he and I had a couple of drinks 
of sweet cider that the others didn’t 
know about because he carried some in 
a hip pocket, and he got up and bel- 
lowed out something that I couldn’t hear 
at first on account of the general up- 
roar at the long table. After a while, 
however, I learned that he was talking 
about me and saying that, since I had 
come to the banquet totally unprepared 
to speak, I always had a good song or 
two on tap, and that I had demanded 
the right to sing them. 

I got up and told them that George 
had misrepresented the situation, that 
I didn’t say anything about singing, but 
that I had fixed up a few words to say. 
Somebody interrupted and said that they 
could get along without any speeches, 
but that they were crazy to let me sing, 
and somebody else said they certainly 
were. 

What could I do, in the face of all 
this, but clear my throat, but I remem- 
bered that I hadn’t sung anything in 
public for a long while, maybe 15 years 
or more, and I told them that I guess I’d 
better not. But George got up and 
whispered in my ear that the young 
lady on my left knew all about my 
voice because she had heard me speak, 
and anybody with a speaking voice like 
I have is depriving the world of a great 
comfort by keeping still. 

This young lady was a looker, and 
she said, says she, I think it is real 
nice for anybody to know how to sing, 
but it’s not nice to know how and not. 
Well, after I got that straightened out, 
but still groggy from the effort, I said, 
lady, says I, get ready to hear some real 
singing. 

So I cut loose, but the room was too 
large or something and somebody yelled 

louder, louder, Bill, louder and funnier. 
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That made me mad, because a ballad 
can’t be funnier, though I admit a bal- 
lad could be loud, and some years ago 
I could have made it louder, but some- 
thing was the matter with the room, and 
I never noticed before how bright the 
lights were; and while I was wondering 
what made them swing around like that, 
I forgot the song, but I got a lot of ap 
plausg anyhow 

When I sat down the young lady said 
I was a case, and that I ought to be on 
the stage, and that reminded me that 
there is talent in my family, so I told 
her about a brother-in-law of mine who 
used to sell tickets for a circus, and 
what he told me about how I ought to 
get up an act, and that he would go on 
the road with me in vaudeville and that 
we could knock them off their seats 

While I'was explaining all that, George 
nudged me, and I turned around to see 
what he wanted, and he told me to keep 
still and hear what the boss was saying 
Well, the boss was saying that in view 
of how long I had worked at the shop 
he was going to give me two weeks off 
to loaf around in, and there was a lot 
of cheering, and I got up, but George 
yanked at my coat tail, and yelled for 
me to sit down and behave myself. I 
already had had my vacation last sum 
mer, and now I was going to get an 
other one, and I sure felt fine You 
didn’t used to get vacations and all that 
kind of thing years ago when I started 
to learn the trade, and the boss then 
was just a baker. But things certainly 
have changed a lot My boss helps run 
the town, being an alderman, and likely 
to be mayor next election—-which is, as 
I say, a big change from the way things 
used to be with bakers. 

Well, I heard a ripping sound and 
turned around, and I saw George passing 
something to the young lady, and she 
took it and laughed, and I laughed too, 
hecause George told me he had cut the 
tail off of Tom's full dress suit ‘Tom 
is an apprentice at the shop, and slicks 
up like a hearse horse whenever he's 
not working. Things didn’t used to be 
like that when I was learning the trade 
Apprentice was lucky to have two shirts 
then tut, since it was Tom's coat that 
was cut, I saw the joke at once, and I 
laughed too, and asked the young lady 
if | could have it a minute, and she 
gave it to me, and [ got up and an 
nounced that I had found somebody's 
coat tail, and that if the gentleman who 
had lost it would call for it, | would 
hand it over. 

I stood there sniggering while every 
one looked to see if their clothes were 
all together, and then the boss said, 
says he, Bill, have you looked yourself 
over yet? And I did, and sat down 
real quickly because it was my coat 
tail. I had to let on that I thought it 
was a good joke, but seriously, I don’t 
think it's a bit funny for somebody to 
deliberately cut up a man’s clothes. 

Tom said the young lady did it, and 
the word went around that she did, but 
I don’t believe it. I'm not sure, but I 
think maybe it was George 

Well, anyhow, that is what happened 
and how it happened, and I thought I 
would fix up a piece for you so that if 
you wanted to print anything about it, 
you would have the facts straight. 

Yours truly, 
Baker Biwn. 


JERSEY CITY MEETING HELD 
BY BAKERY BUYING GROUPS 


New Yorw, N. Y A conference of 
delegates of buying associations was 
held recently in Jersey City, N. J. The 
organizations represented were the Bak 
ers’ Mutual Co-operative Association of 
Newark, the Jersey City Bakers’ Co 
operative Association, the Merchant Co 
operative Association of Paterson, and 
the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association 

It was reported that better relations 
had been established with equipment 
manufacturers, and that many will be 
represented at the New York exhibition. 

The price war in New York wag dis 
cussed. Prices of raw materials and 
market conditions were considered, and 
a hand-to-mouth purchasing policy was 
advocated, The next conference will be 
held in Paterson, N. J., in May. 
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R about $250,000, the new plant of 


the Manbeck Bread Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., was formally opened on Jan. 


17-18. 


grocers, 


New Plant of the Manbeck Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Retail Grocers Entertained at Formal 
Opening of Bakery ; 


RKRESENTING an investment of new industry to the town. William 
Smedley, Philadelphia, secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, followed. He urged grocers 
to sell more bakers’ bread. C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the Pennsyl- 


On the first evening 600 retail 
their families and clerks at 


tended a banquet served in the oven and vania Bakers’ Association, was _ toast- 


shipping rooms of the bakery. C, Walter 


Baker, 


Chambe 





master. P. W. Manbeck, president of 
the company, E. S. Manbeck, secretary, 


president of the Hagerstown 
Beaver, vice president, and 


r of Commerce, welcomed the Guy 5S. 


At the top, left to right, are KE. 8. Manbeck and P. W. Manbeck, the latter president of 


the 


Manbeck Bread Co., Le Moyne, Pa; below are Park 0. Beaver, treasurer and 
general manager of the company, and G. 8S. Beaver (right), vice president. 


Park O. Beaver, treasurer and general 
manager, were introduced. 

Floral tributes were sent by the Read 
Machinery Co. and The Fleischmann Co 
Assisting Mr. Beaver on the reception 
committee were Thomas G. Ashbridge. 
assistant district manager of ‘The 
Fleischmann Co., of Philadelphia, H 
Burton and J. F. Kearney, of the Balt; 
more office of the same company, and W 
E. Powers and Charles H. de Ardussey. 
of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa, 
Following the dinner an inspection was 
made of the bakery, after which ther 
was dancing. On the following evening 
the bakery was opened to the public 

The new plant is located on West 
Church Street, at the crossing of th 
Western Maryland Railroad. It is of 
brick, steel and concrete construction 
Flour is taken directly from the rail 
road cars on the bakery’s siding. Com 
plete flour handling equipment, consist 
ing of blenders, sifters and bins, together 
with elevators and conveyors, was in 
stalled by the Read Machinery Co., which 
also supplied the automatic overhead 
scales in the mixing room and the high 
speed dough mixer. In another section 
of the basement are two refrigerating 
units installed by the York (Pa.) Ma 
chinery Co. The dough room, located 
on the second floor, is equipped with two 
high-speed mixing machines. The J. H 
Day Co., Cincinnati, furnished a three 
barrel mixer and the troughs. Humidity 
is maintained by means of two units 
furnished by the Bahnson Co,. Wins! on 
Salem, N. C. The divider, a rounder 
and a large overhead proofer, were in 
stalled by the Dutchess Tool Co., Hea 
con, N. Y. The Thomson Machine (o,, 
Belleville, N. J., furnished a molder with 
an extension. The baking is done a 
battery of three basement fired jel 
ovens built by the Standard Oven (o, 
Pittsburgh. Space has been left so that 
three more ovens can be added when 
needed. A_ proof box equipped with 
thermostatic control was furnished by 
the McCormick Co., Pittsburgh. ‘The 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
furnished the racks, and the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., installed a bread wrapping machine 
The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
furnished the scales. The loading and 
shipping platforms adjoin the wrapping 
room, and space is arranged for the 
speedy handling of 10 Reo auto trucks 


BAKERS URGED TO AID IN 
COMPILING LAW LIBRARY 


In a recent letter to bakers, Henry 
Stude, president of the American Hak 
ers Association, says an effort is being 
made to compile in the library of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicayo, a 
short history of significant legal cases 
having to do with the industry, giving a 
transcript of the testimony and circum 
stances for the future guidance of other 
bakers. He urges members of the trade 
to send in the record of any such cases 
that may have come to their attention 


BROOKLYN PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association, the following 
officers were elected: Otto Schmeimuenn, 
president; John Schmid, vice president; 
Peter Scheidt, treasurer; Bruno Bluel, 
secretary. The officers are member» of 
the buying committee. The president 
appointed Florian Menninger, Andrew 
Voll and George Fiedler to the same com 
mittee. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Martin Keidel, president of the asso 
ciation for the past 15 years. ‘Total as- 
sets were reported as $387,216, Divi 
dends paid since the beginning of the 
association have totaled $233,199. 


FLEISCHMANN TRAVELING SCHOO! 

New Yonrx, N. Y.—On Feb, 7 the 
Fleischmann traveling school for bakers 
was opened at 168 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, and continued until Feb, 18. 
While the school was in Manhattan, $17 
students attended the bakers’ classes and 
693 those of the sales division, Other 
classes will be arranged as follows: Feb. 
21-March 4; March 7-18; March 2! 
April 1; April 4-15. H. B. Griffith is 
manager of the school. 
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Permanent Trade Promotion Organization Formed at Meeting in Chicago 
By A.S. Purves and S. O. Werner 


conference, which took place in Chi- 

cago, Feb. 16-17, was the most con- 
structive ever held. Results from this 
should open a new era in the merchan 
dising of bakery products, bring about 
appreciation of the value of 
goods made from flour, and emphasize 
the importance of keener and more mod- 
ern methods of selling if an increase in 
consumption is desired. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can takers Association, opened the way 
with his talk on “Consumptionism,” set- 
ting forth reasons for the decline in the 
use of baked products. As a result a 
new organization was formed, to be com- 
pose | of sales managers, owners, and 
othe interested in the merchandising 
end of the baking industry. 

Th: conference, which was not largely 
attended, although a representative num- 
ber bakers were present, mainly was 
devo'ed to discussions of merchandising 
met!ods, the return of stale bread, sales 
organizations, and local and national ad- 
vert ing. The decline in consumption 
was \ikened to a patient. The case was 
thor ughly diagnosed, and remedies were 
sugy: sted. This took up the greater part 
of the first day, and bakers derived much 
benefit and many ideas from this discus- 
sion 

Mr. Stude, who opened the meeting 
and briefly told of the new organization 
plans of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, said that he thought it proper to 


Tc third annual trade promotion 


gre ster 


consider the decline in use of wheat, 
because of the rapid change from home 
baking to using baker’s bread, which had 


led many bakers to believe that every- 
thing was rosy. Some reasons for the 
decline, he suggested, were rich bread, 
lean bread, the fad for reducing, poor 
merchants, less work due to more ma- 
chinery, and prosperity. He said that 
in Furope there was a high consumption, 
as there a plain bread lends itself to 
greater use. Several of the most suc- 
cessful American bakeries have made a 
rich bread, but he wondered whether the 
tine was approaching when two kinds 
could be made. It had been suggested, 
he said, that many bakers were cutting 
corners, in taking out the milk and cer- 
tain other ingredients, but the loaf did 
not keep soft. The fad to reduce had 
heen felt, for the first article of diet 
eliminated when reducing was begun was 
bread Mr. Stude wondered whether 
bakers, by emphasizing the nutritive 
value of bread, had brought about this 
result He observed that less work 
caused lessened consumption of bread. 
The higher average income of people and 
the lack of the necessity of saving 
turned them to higher-priced foods and 
a greater variety, 

Regarding whole wheat bread and the 
fad of reducing, Mr. Stude outlined the 
following statement: 

“The baker is a purveyor of food; as 
such it is his duty to supply bakery 
products of a kind desired by the pub- 
lie; as such he is ready and willing to 
supply whole wheat bread of a kind and 
in an amount desired by the public; as 
such he objects to the position of most 
whole wheat advocates, who, to empha- 
size their position, denounce white bread 
“ without food value, and injurious to 
wealth,” 


Poor Merchandising 


Poor merchandising methods were con- 
sidered to be most responsible for the 
lessened consumption, and the discussions 
centered about this, 

Under the heading of poor merchants 
were considered competition between 
foods; education of bakery salesmen to 
greater appreciation of bread; lack of 
policy; local advertising; market analy- 
sis; publie taste; nutritional education; 
education of and co-operation with deal- 
er; bakers’ self-analysis; competition be- 
tween breads, 

I) suggesting remedies for competition 
between foods, a greater use of bakery 
Products was urged. It was suggested 
that the public be informed, by national 
and local advertising with attractive 
copy, of the numerous ways to use baked 
products. It was pointed out that pros- 


perily and excellent transportation had 
brought about a wider variety of diets 





Conference High Lights 


Al the trade promotion conference, Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, gave as some of the reasons for the decline in bread 
consumption rich bread, lean bread, the reducing fad, poor merchandising, less 


work due to more machinery, and prosperity. 


He warned bakers not to assume 


that, since they were getting an increasingly heavier percentage of the home 
baking business, everything was rosy in the industry. 


i; EGARDING whole wheat bread and the faddist, Mr. Stude said that “the 

baker is a purveyor of food; as such it is his duty to supply bakery prod- 
ucts of a kind desired by the public; as such he is ready and willing to supply 
whole wheat bread of a kind and in an amount desired by the public; as such 
he objects to the position of most whole wheat advocates, who, to emphasize 
their position, denounce white bread as without food value and injurious to 


health.” 


S one means of checking the decline in bread consumption, bakers attend- 
ing the trade promotion conference were urged to do more advertising, 
linking up their campaigns with those of the food products companies carrying 


out national advertising programs. 


Bakers were urged to emphasize the uses 


of their products instead of their methods of manufacture. 


Q UGGESTIONS from cake bakers as to what research work they desired to 
” have done at the American Institute of Baking were solicited at the meet- 


ing of the cake bakers’ section. 


Mr. Stude explained that the presidents of 


each section would form an advisory committee to work with him. 





and the eating of foods out of season. 
Bread must fight for its place on the 
table. 

More attractive advertising was em- 
phasized. This should be more in line 
with the splendid color copy used by 
other major food industries. It was said 
that dealers especially noticed this and, 
naturally, pushed the advertised goods. 
Another suggestion was to get a short 
statement from a recognized authority 
on white bread to be used in advertis 
ing, and to include suggested menus. 
Another advertising suggestion which 
met with approval was to dramatize 
bread in the copy. 

KE. O. Perrin, of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, said that a few years 
ago only certain staple foods were found 
on the table, but that the variety had 
greatly increased, Significant to bakers 
were the methods used by other manu- 
facturers to increase the sales of their 
products. He mentioned several, such 
as Sun-Maid raisins, Lux, and Ivory 
soap. One point he emphasized was that 
other manufacturers in their advertising 
talked of their products in terms of use 
and not in terms of manufacture. Bak- 
ers, he said, had been slow to grasp this 
change in advertising. A few years ago 
a typical advertisement included the 
names of the products and pictures of 
the plants. He urged bakers to tell the 
story of the uses of bread and bakery 
products. 


Dr. Rumsey Is Speaker 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, gave the 
results of a survey conducted to ascer- 
tain the amount of money spent by bak- 
ers in advertising and the mediums used. 
His address appears on another page of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker. 

Gerard R. Williams, of the Williams 
Bakery, Scranton, Pa., who acted as 
chairman at the session, spoke on “The 
Baker Must Learn to Think in Terms 
of Sales.” This address is printed on 
another page of this issue of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker. 

In the discussion regarding educating 
salesmen it was brought out that they 
must be told of what the product is 
made and what it will do. They must 
be informed of the company’s policies. 
Conditions in the plant must be right, 
and the men must be well trained. A 
new man should be trained in the plant 
and then sent out with the best salesman 
in the organization. Salesmen should be 
introduced to the dealers by divisional 
supervisors or by letter. Sales meetings, 
short and interesting, should be held at 
least every three weeks. One baker said 
he never advertised for salesmen. He 
suggested watching grocery clerks, good 
delivery boys in other lines, and ambi- 
tious high school boys. Another said it 


was a poor policy to give a salesman a 
guaranty, and that the amount depended 
entirely upon the man himself. How 
ever, in some cities union regulations 
forced bakers to pay certain guaranties. 

Market analyses were considered. 
Their importance was stressed, and it 
was suggested that in large cities one 
should be made about every three years. 
Walter D. Warrick, of the W. FE. Long 
Co., Chicago, asserted that an analysis 
should cover both the dealer and the 
consumer. He told of one taken where 
4,000 letters were sent out, advising the 
recipients that if they answered the 
questionnaire they would be given an 
aluminum pan, and 8,000 replies were 
received. He added that the pans were 
bought at a very low figure. When house 
to house canvassers were used, better re 
sults were obtained if the canvassers told 
the housewives that they were doing 
work for a research bureau. 

Before the conclusion of the first day’s 
session a committee was appointed to 
confer with Mr. Stude to prepare work 
ing plans for an active organization in 
the sales end of the industry. This com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. Williams, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Richard W. Wahl, .of the 
Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky., 
and Elmer L. Cline, of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York. 


Second Day's Meeting 


The session on Feb, 17 was held at the 
Sherman Hotel, as the noise from the 
street traffic was too great at the insti- 
tute. This was devoted mainly to the 
discussion of the return of stale bread. 
Mr. Cline, chairman, and Mrs. Walter 
McNab Miller, of the committee which 
was appointed at the Atlantic City con- 
vention to consider this question, led the 
discussion, 

Mr. Cline said that this problem could 
be divided into three divisions, the baker 
who picked up stale bread because he 
said he was forced to do it, but per 
sonally did not believe in it; the dealer 
or grocer who handles bread, who asks 
that bread not sold be picked up; the 
consumer who buys the bread and insists 
upon getting fresh bread. Mr. Cline 
said that a very large baking company 
had given this question considerable at- 
tention, and that large bakers believed 
this was one of their greatest problems. 

One such concern, Mr. Cline said, had 
diagnosed the situation, and advanced 
these reasons: improper adjustment of 
production to sales requirements; im 
proper and insufficient instruction to 
salesmen; uneconomic practice of putting 
bread in stores on consignment; im 
proper gauging of grocers’ requirements ; 
failure to check salesmen’s orders; lack 
of knowledge of stores returning stales; 
failure of salesmen to make out sales 
slips; rolling bread; failure to pick up 
stales every day; carrying bread over- 


night in the wagons; lack of follow 
through on the stale bread problem. 

Mr. Williams said that bakers in his 
section had a number of stops in dis 
tricts populated mainly with foreign 
born people. Some of these could readi 
ly be educated to the use of American 
bread, he said, but others could not so 
easily. If these stops were to be main 
tained until they developed into profit 
able ones, they had to be nursed during 
development. He added that sales were 
not returned from high class stores. 

It was developed that the main trouble 
lay in overstocking dealers. If the han 
dling of bread was done by the dealer 
and not the bakery salesmen from four 
or five bakeries, the question of returns 
would be easily settled. Dealers, it was 
said, did not fully appreciate that bread 
was their best leader, but they could be 
made to realize that it would be to their 
advantage to handle it themselves. 

Mrs. Miller, representing the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, spoke 
briefly, and emphasized the need of 
standards. Women all over the country, 
she said, were being educated to buy for 
health, and they demanded the highest 
quality in foods. By education she 
thought a demand could be created for 
stale bread. She thought if the consumer 
was taken into the bakers’ confidence, 
ways could be found to put on a cam 
paign both for quality and for using 
bread one and two days old. She could 
think of a dozen ways to accomplish this, 

After a full discussion on this question, 
it was moved that it be referred back 
to the committee, consisting of Mr. Cline, 
chairman, Mrs. Miller, and William D. 
Smedley, of the Pennsylvania Retailers’ 
Association. This committee will con 
sider it further and will report at the 
next convention of the American Bakers 
Association, at Chicago, in September. 


The New Organization 


Mr. Stude then presented the report 
of the special committee appointed to 
draw up a working plan for this section. 
It provided for a special and distinct 
organization, along the lines of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
and was adopted. The text of this ap 
pears in an adjoining column. 

Harry Fawcett, sales manager for the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was elect 
ed president; H. R. MeLaughlin, general 
sales manager for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, and Emory Rice, of the 
City Baking Co., Baltimore, vice presi 
dents; P. J. Morehouse, of the More 
house Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
treasurer. ‘The secretarial duties will be 
assumed by some member of the staff of 
the American Institute of Baking, at 
least for the first year. Gerard Williams, 
and C. W. Williams, of the Whiteside 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., were elected 
to the executive committee. It was de 
cided to call the new organization the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association. 

Educating the dealer, and help from 
dealers’ associations, was then discussed. 
Mr. Wahl pointed out that the retail 
grocer was the real salesman for the 
distribution of bread. He described at 
length the work accomplished in his city, 
Louisville, Ky., and said that the retail 
merchant there was organized to meet 
competition, and that this meant larger 
sales for the baker. Nine retail confer- 
ence groups had been started in Louis 
ville, which had strengthened their mar 
ket and enabled them to meet competi- 
tion in other fields. 

Mr. Williams also discussed this sub- 
ject, and mentioned problems retailers 
had to meet in his territory in Pennsyl- 
vania. He said that 10 units of retailers 
had been started and now had 600 mem 
bers, and one wholesaler’s unit had 46, 
and that all principal bakeries belonged 
to the latter. He expressed the belief 
that the wholesalers in his market had 
brought the retailers together, but that 
the latter were losing some of their busi- 
ness to the chain stores. 

In discussing bakers’  self-analysis, 
Murray Guthrie, of the Harrison-Guthrie 
Co., Minneapolis, said that the average 
baker liked to buy and liked to produce 
better than he liked to sell. In buying 
he was on a high plane, but was only 
ordinary when it came to selling. In 
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order to make an organization effective, 
he said, it must have the support of the 
majority in the trade. The problem was 
to sell the baker on the necessity of 
forming an association and becoming ac- 
tive in it. 


Competition Between Breads 


A discussion regarding competition be- 
tween breads followed, and Mr. Fawcett 
claimed it was impossible to concentrate 
on 50 different varieties of baked goods. 
He said he was opposed to the idea of 
marketing a large variety of breads, but 
believed in building up business with a 
few. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, cited instances 
of bakers making a success from many 
varieties of bread and rolls, but in the 
main agreed with what Mr. Fawcett had 
said. Mr. Williams, in summing up, said 
that competition between breads brought 
out the questions of many varieties or a 
few, easier sales work, concentration on 
few varieties, the difficulty of sales pro- 


motion on many varieties, decreased ¢ 


sales costs, and decreased stales per- 
centage. Another angle of the question 
was whether promoting one’s own brand 
was not the means of tearing down the 
work built up by another concern. 

The final discussion centered around 
route costs and when a route was profit- 
able. H. C. Gove, of the 7 Baker Bros., 
Pittsburgh, gave details for figuring in- 
dividual routes in order that a profit or 
loss could be determined. He thought 
the number of stops made, the total 
amount of sales made, and the sales 
per stop, were the chief factors when 
considering this matter. Another baker 
claimed that to arrive at an intelligent 
basis as to whether a route should be 
discontinued was to determine the cost 
per mile of such a route, and before 
starting a route a survey should be made 
to ascertain whether it probably would 
be profitable. fl 

H. W. Lantz, St. Louis, said that in 
certain sections developments of routes 
cost more than in other parts of the 
country, due to varying conditions of the 
roads. Developing of routes sometimes 
cost 18 to 20 per cent of the actual sales. 

Mr. Faweett, in closing the convention, 
expressed the hope that the several bak- 
ery owners present would also attend the 
next conference, accompanied by their 
sales managers. 


Cake Bakers’ Section 


HE cake bakers’ section of the Amer- 

ican Bakers Association held its sec- 
ond annual conference at the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, Feb. 14- 
15. This was the first of three con- 
ferences held during that week at the 
institute, the others being the trade pro- 
motion conference and that of the pie 
bakers. The attendance was fair and 
very representative. Cake bakers were 
present from Illinois, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other states, and the meet- 
ings were mainly discussions of perti- 
nent problems of production, costs, etc. 
There were no outside speakers, and the 
discussions were generally led by ‘well- 
known and successful cake bakers or 
members of the allied trades. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., chair- 
man of the cake bakers’ section since it 
was organized, presided. ‘The first 
speaker was Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, who 
discussed the new federation plan of the 
national association, pointing out its best 
features, and also asked for the co- 
operation of cake bakers and for sug- 
gestions as to what research work they 
wished carried on by the institute. He 
said that the presidents of each section 
would form an advisory committee to 
work with him. He advised the cake 
bakers to elect a president and an ad- 
visory committee to prepare a definite 
working program for the cake section. 

Mr. Stude told of the lack of statis- 
tical data on baking, and said that re- 
cently he had asked several men in the 
trade for their estimate of the number 
of bakeries in this country. The replies 
received covered a wide range. He said 
that in his opinion there were approxi- 
mately 18,000, and not the 30,000 gener- 
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policy. 


his allied industries. 


of bakery products. 


he serves. 


executive committee. 


Bakery Sales Promotion Association 


T the third annual trade promotion conference, Henry Stude, presi- 
A dent of the American Bakers Association, presented the report of the 
special committee appointed to draw up a working plan for this sec- 
tion, which provided for the establishment of a distinct and special or- 
ganization, along the lines of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
The report, reading as follows, was adopted: 
“We believe that, in so far as it affects the baker, the decline in wheat 
consumption can be offset to a great extent by a better merchandising 


“We believe that its eventual solution will be found in a comprehen- 
sive nationwide advertising campaign, conducted jointly by the baker and 


“We believe that before the baker can take his part in such a cam- 
paign, he must first put his house in order. 

“We believe this will consist primarily as a matter of education of 
the baker, his employees, his dealers and, eventually, the consumer. 

“To assist in this education, we recommend the formation of a separate 
and distinct organization patterned after the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers; that it be an organization primarily for sales managers; that 
its membership be open to bakers and allied salesmen, and without neces- 
sity of membership in the American Bakers Association. 

“We believe this organization should be called the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association; that it should be managed by a board of five, one of 
whom shall be the president, one a first vice president, and one a second 
vice president, and that the president so elected should be ex-officio vice 
president of the American Bakers Association; that a secretary, at least 
for the first year, shall be provided by the American Bakers Association, 
and that one of the vice presidents be selected from the allied trades. 

“We submit that the preamble to the plan of organization should set 
forth its purpose approximately as follows: 

“1. To promote the sale of bakery products by the dissemination of 
accurate information to the owner, his employees, the dealer and the public. 

“2. To study and evolve modern merchandising methods for the sale 


“3. ‘To awaken in the bakery employees, the dealer, and the public, a 
better appreciation of the use of bakery products through a constructive 
sales and advertising campaign, on a plan commensurate with the impor- 
tance of bakery products in the nation’s diet. 

“4. To emphasize in the minds of the bakery salesman an appreciation 
of the fact that he is rendering a genuine social service to the community 


“That a constitution and bylaws be provided and submitted to the 


“That, pending the formation of the organization herein recommended, 
the American Bakers Association use all its facilities to study and evolve 
remedies for the points raised in these discussions, to make them avail- 
able to the industry as rapidly as possible. 

“This report, we believe, will place in operation an organization that 
will offset our present lack of a merchandising policy and enable us to 
rapidly fulfill our opportunity as purveyors of food.” 











ally believed. More than half of these, 
he said, were in the one-oven class, and 
the total number of ovens would be about 
40,000, of which 3,052 were represented 
in the American Bakers Association. 

Charles A. Glabau, of Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, led the discussion on or- 
ganizing a cake department, and drew 
up a plan for an average plant. This 
provided for refrigeration, boiler, lock- 
ers, showers and storage in the basement; 
on the second floor would be the mixing 
and baking departments, and the cool- 
ing, icing, cutting departments on the 
first floor. He spoke of the importance 
of accurately weighing all raw materials, 
and said all equipment should be in a 
direct line, to avoid all waste of work. 
A testing laboratory was very important, 
not only aiding the baker in blending 
materials, but also being a great aid in 
case of lawsuits. He cited several in- 
stances where such a department saved 
concerns considerable money. 

Mrs. M. M. Brooke, of the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, St. Paul, told of the 
work of the chemist in a cakeshop. The 
chemist first tested all ingredients to 
find out which were the best and how to 
use them. He also checked specifications 
on purchases. Mrs. Brooke said she fa- 
vored a vacuum system of cooling. 

O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., said that in cake plants there were 
three distinct units, and that in most 
plants only two departments were really 
efficient. He thought there should be a 
free interchange of ideas, so that bakers 
could make a plant at least 90 per cent 
efficient. 


Discussion on Costs 


At the afternoon session of the first 
day, A. L. Dougherty, of Dougherty 
Cake Products, Inc., Muncie, Ind., led 
a discussion on costs. He emphasized 
the necessity of scaling all materials, and 
said depositing machines must be checked 
accurately. One of the most important 
factors to be considered in connection 
with costs, he said, was the length of 





routes, and his company had found it 
necessary to cut off some of its routes. 
He estimated the costs of materials at 
around 45 per cent, and selling and ad- 
vertising at about 27. 

H. C. Gove, of the 7 Baker Bros., 
Pittsburgh, also took part in the discus- 
sion, and gave out the following figures: 
shop costs 18 per cent, material 45, ad- 
ministrative 5, selling and advertising 
22, allowing a profit of 10 per cent. 
Some claimed that cost of materials 
should be figured on a 100-lb basis, along 
with labor, packing, administrative costs, 
and selling expense. E. F. Buck, of the 
Federal Bakery Co., Peoria, IIl., put 
certain questions, which were answered 
by Mr. Gove. Among these was that as 
to the actual labor cost on retail mer- 
chandising of cakes. It was said that it 
should not exceed 11 or 12 per cent, and 
on a Strictly hand labor basis in retail 
shops. 

Next followed a series of questions as 
to the value of the different kinds of 
butter for cake making. One read 
“Which is better for cake baking, sour 
cream butter, country butter, sweet 
cream butter (dairy), ladles or reno- 
vated butter (1) from the standpoint of 
flavor, and (2) the standpoint of vol- 
ume as obtained in creaming?” 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, gave a blackboard definition of milk, 
showing it was constituted of fat, case- 
in, albumin, sugar, ash and water. He 
explained that cream is primarily all of 
the fat with a little of the others, and 
that churning separates the fat from the 
others, but carries into the butter not 
over 16 per cent of moisture and about 
1 per cent curd, which is primarily 
casein, to which is added 3 per cent or 
less salt. He said that butters varied 
in composition, and that country butter 
was apt to be higher in curd and lower 
in moisture. Curd deteriorated faster 
than fats, and therefore country butter 
had more of the flavor due to the change 
of the curds. Another point brought 
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out was that butter fat is not a simple 
fat, the proportion of the different fats 
being influenced by the character of the 
feed. As an illustration, he said, cotton- 
seed meal increased the hard fats, while 
green grass tended to increase the softer 
ones. 

Speaking of the uniformity of country 
butter, Dr. Van Norman said that it was 
usually made on the farm from the milk 
of one herd. Therefore the amount made 
by any one butter maker was small. To 
secure a large amount of this required 
the skillful judgment of the buyer in se- 
lecting a number of lots that are uniform 
in flavor and texture. In summing’ up 
the classes of butter, the speaker said 
country butter not good enough to be 
sold at retail was sent to a factory, and 
that butter good enough to be mechan- 
ically mixed without melting was sold as 
ladled butter. The balance was put into 
the heating vat, renovated by melting, 
aérating, washing, then flavored with 
fresh milk, packed and sold as renovated 
butter, and by law had to be so labeled. 
Creamery butter, he explained, was that 
made by the assembling at a central 
plant of the milk or cream from many 
farms. The ordinary creamery butter 
was churned from cream, which was 
either sour when received or artificially 
soured, or both, by the factory. Sweet 
cream butter was that made only from 
sweet cream, while sweet butter, so 
called, ordinarily was creamery butter 
unsalted. 

W. E. Broeg, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, discussed the flavors of but- 
ter used in the plants in his districts 
and in rural sections. The percentage of 
salt was also given consideration. Mr. 
Stude questioned whether cake bakers 
desired two types of butter in their busi- 
ness, and if so, would it be possible to 
induce the butter manufacturers to so 
label butter in order that bakers could 
know exactly the kind they were pur- 
chasing? 


Eggs for Cake Baking 


Eggs for cake baking were discussed. 
Some thought March or April (spring) 
eggs were the best, while others advocat- 
ed late summer eggs, Chinese eggs, or 
even August eggs. It was the opinion 
of some bakers that better results could 
be obtained from eggs purchased early 
in the season. A discussion followed as 
to the merits of Chinese and American 
eggs, northern and southern eggs, and 
frozen or shelled storage eggs. Opinions 
were asked from those having experience 
in invert sugar, and it was held by some 
that about three pounds of it could be 
used in a 100-lb batch. Some confusion 
arose as to the term “invert sugar,” and 
it was explained that this material was 
the same as inverted cane or beet sugar, 
but should not be confused with glucose. 

At the second day’s session Miss Jean 
K. Rich, of the institute staff, spoke 
briefly on the nutritional value of cakes, 
and among other things held that milk 
took longer to digest than bread. Re- 
frigeration for the cake bakery, under 
the direction of W. W. Reese, of the W. 
E. Long Co., took up a greater part of 
this session, and addresses were made by 
Mr. Abry, of the Frigidaire Co., and Mr. 
Winters, of the Midwest Engineering & 
Equipment Co., the latter being distribu- 
tor of the Frick machine. 

Henry K. Levy, of Kelvinator-Chicago, 
Inc., refrigerator machinery, talked at 
length on machinery refrigeration. He 
said the water cooler was recognized as 
a very important part of the baking in- 
dustry and that his company had an in- 
stantaneous water cooler within the ca- 
pacity of the compressor, which delivered 
21 to 102 gallons per hour, depending on 
the temperature of the entering and de- 
livered water. He discussed the non- 
advisability of rating machines by either 
ton capacity or horsepower. The impor- 
tant thing, he claimed, was to ascertain 
how much heat should be taken away 
from the place where it is not desired, 
and delivered to a point where it did not 
matter. This depended upon the square 
foot area of the refrigerator or room, 
type of insulation, temperature  sur- 
rounding refrigerator or room, the de- 
sired temperature in the refrigerator and 
the usage of the latter. In answer to 4 
question the speaker said that he recog- 
nized there was a division between the 
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use of the large and small refrigerator. 
A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., gave his 
experiences on refrigeration, and tem- 

rature control in his plant. W. L. 
Frey, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, also talked on temperatures, 
controlling mixes, such as creaming up 
sugar and shortening. 


Dr. Morison Leads Symposium 


Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American 
Institute of Baking, then led a sympo- 
sium on cake flours. By a blackboard 
sketch he enumerated some of the flours 
in use at the institute under special 
numbers, and opposite these were columns 
designating the amount of moisture, pro- 
tein, and ash, based on 15 per cent mois- 
ture. On another part of the board were 
mentioned points for consideration, such 
as what kind of cake required, flour 
characteristics, color of flour, granula- 
tion (size of particles), quantity and 
quality of protein or gluten, swelling ca- 
pacity, gas retention, acidity, effort of 
baking powder, end products and baking 
test for cake flour. Among those lead- 
ing this discussion were A. L. Dougherty, 
Muncie, Ind., who claimed he got good 
results from low protein flour. Mrs. 
Brooke, of the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, claimed that the kind of flour re- 
quired for cake baking could be likened 
to a picture puzzle. She said that no 
baker was in a position to tell another 
the best flour to use. She referred to 
the various soft wheat flours throughout 
the country, and said that the greatest 
problem in bakeries was to determine ex- 
actly the kind wanted. The opinion was 
voiced by some that possibly certain of 
the soft wheat mills were not as well 
organized and did not have the scientific 
control that other millers had. Dr. Mori- 
son said he thought it was possible that 
bakers could ruin a soft wheat flour by 
overaging it. He added that they were 
confronted with conditions that were 
constantly changing. 

The use of sugar and shortening with 
flour was touched upon. Standard bak- 
ing tests for cake flours received some 
attention, although no definite sugges- 
tions were made. It was advocated by 
some that formulas should be worked out 
and compared from time to time. M. B. 
Graff, of the Procter & Gamble Co., said 
that small experimental mixers or bench 
machines should be used to keep track of 
tests, as results from these small ma- 
chines generally would work out well in 
connection with the large shop equipment 
on such work. 

Mr. Stude summed up by blackboard 
sketch the various discussions on ma- 
terials, make-up, advertising, selling, ac- 
counting, ete., and showed on another 
chart the work and co-operation that the 
American Institute of Baking was doing, 
and planned to do, for cake bakers. 

Mr. Buck, in an able speech, next pro- 
posed A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., as 
president of the cake bakers’ section of 
the American Bakers Association for 
the coming year. His motion was unani- 
mously carried. Mr. Dougherty, it is un- 
derstood, will appoint an advisory com- 
mittee to help him prepare a definite 
working plan for this section. 


Final Business Session 


The last business session was the best 
attended, and perhaps the most instruc- 
tive of all, as two experts discussed and 
demonstrated formulas and icings, and 
every baker present was taking notes. 
Meetings of this nature are the kind that 
bakers seems to like the best, and the 
room was packed until the last minute. 
Mr. Broeg demonstrated a Danish pastry 
dough, and served samples to those pres- 
ent. J. E. Lambeth discussed icings, 
and gave recipes on orange, maple, cara- 
mel, glace royal, butter cream, etc., and 
also answered numerous questions. One 
was “Why are vanilla and lemon used in 
the same cake?” He said the combina- 
tion might be a good one, but that it was 
an error to use it, adding that vanilla 
and almond gave a distinct flavor. An- 
other suggestion was that icings should 
hot be of too high temperature. 

The new president appointed on the 
advisory committee the following: D. W. 


Lantz, Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. Louis; 


Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago; Charles -A. Gla- 
bau, Bakers Weekly, New York; T. F. 








Bayha, Bayha’s Bakery, Wheeling, W. 
‘a. The latter has served as chairman 
of the cake bakers’ section for the past 
two years. President Stude held a meet- 
ing with Mr. Dougherty and his commit- 
tee immediately after adjournment, when 
working plans for this section were dis- 
cussed and outlined. Mr. Stude also an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the 
American Bakers Association will be 
held in Chicago, at the Sherman Hotel, 
the last week in September, when plans 
for conferences such as this would be 
made. He also stated that his idea was 
to have, at the institute, secretaries to 
give their entire time to the various sec- 
tions, such as cake bakers, trade promo- 
tion, house to house, engineers, etc. 


Pie Bakers’ Conference 


HE second annual pie bakers’ con- 

ference was held at the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers, Feb. 18-19. 
The attendance was very good, and W. 
E. Pittsford, Indianapolis, president, 
made an excellent chairman. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, welcomed 
the members. He explained that the in- 
stitute had called the first meeting of 
this kind, but that this year it would be 
held under the direction of the National 
Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 
He then turned the meeting over to 
Walter E. Pittsford, president. The lat- 
ter outlined the program for the day, to 
consist mainly of short informal discus- 
sions during the morning, with the after- 
noon devoted chiefly to two important 
subjects, which Dr. C. B. Morison, of 
the institute, would discuss. These were 
preparation and washing of pie tins and 
the use of processed corn flour in pie 
doughs, their character and composition. 

An informal roll call of those present 
followed, when every one was asked to 
stand up in turn and give his name along 
with that of his company and location. 
Mr. Pittsford then referred to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, recently, and D. W. Smith, 
president of the latter concern, said that 
his company was out to get an increased 
production of pies, and at the same time 
to give co-operation to pie bakers to 
produce better quality pies. He re- 
ferred to a series of advertisements run- 
ning in national magazines by a well- 
known manufacturing concern, relating 
to breads, cakes, etc., but there was 
practically no mention in these of pies. 

“We think reference should be made 
to pies,’ the speaker said, “and if we 
can do anything to help the pie business 
improve as to quality, it will mean a 
better pie business throughout the coun- 
try.” Mr. Smith also stated that his 
company recently placed its advertising 
and research business in the hands of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, because it 
thought the latter had great facilities to 
help its business and the pie baking in- 
dustry. He spoke briefly of the re- 
search work it intended to do in con- 
nection with pies, and also read one or 
two answers the Colborne Mfg. Co. had 
received from the.questionnaire sent out. 
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Mr. Pittsford commended the idea of 
the Colborne Mfg. Co. in sending out 
such questionnaires, but at the same 
time thought possibly it would meet with 
the usual trade jealousies if it should 
ask for pie bakers’ formulas. Mr. Smith 
said that it was not the intention of his 
company to ask for personal formulas. 


Informal Discussion 

A series of questions, answers and 
short discussions followed on a variety 
of problems of interest to pie bakers. 
L. C. Murphy, Cleveland, referred to the 
difficulty of apples turning dark, after 
the baking of the pies. Miss E. Thelen, 
of the Len Pie Shop, Chicago, thought 
apples should not be peeled too long 
before pies were made, while Mr. Wal- 
ters, of Young & Miller, St. Louis, be- 
lieved that apples, in order to preserve 
their color, should have a salt water bath 
directly they came from the slicing ma- 
chine. He believed that the brine was 
largely responsible for the good color 
of the apples. Others thought that the 
kind of spice used might have some ef- 
fect, and advocated the use of good 
spices. Another suggestion was not to 
allow apples to soak in salt water baths 
more than 15 minutes after being sliced, 
and it was also advocated that a stronger 
solution of salt be used than 3 per cent, 
as suggested by Mr. Murphy. 

Another problem discussed was the 
sweating of the bottom of pie crusts. 
One baker believed that by using 3 lbs 
malt extract to 100 Ibs of flour this might 
be corrected, while others claimed that 
humidity had a lot to do with it. R. R. 
Beamish, of the Davis Standard Bread 
Co., Los Angeles, speaking of the use of 
cartons for packages, claimed that they 
had been used successfully in his retail 
or house to house business. However, he 
confessed, their use had not been tried 
out to a great extent in his wholesale 
pie business. Other bakers believed that 
the use of cartons helped the lasting 
qualities of pies, although one claimed 
that cartons had been somewhat of a 
failure. President Pittsford enumerated 
different kinds of cartons used in his 
territory, and the cost of fiber plates was 
given some attention. C. A. Hagaman, 
Albany, N. Y., discussed the best means 
of keeping apple pies from boiling out 
and sticking to plates, and said that as 
a preventive he had tried wrapping 
cloth around the edge. L. C. Murphy, 
Cleveland, gave as a_ preventive the 
steaming of apples before being used, 
while others claimed it had been found 
impossible to prevent pies from boiling 
out, and therefore found the changing 
of pans necessary. Frank Rushton, Kan- 
sas City, thought that the trouble might 
be stopped if the filler was cooked or 
prepared for use with the fruit. 

Miss Thelen asked for the benefits to 
be derived from using compounds in 
place of pure lard, although she per- 
sonally felt the latter was more desir- 
able. Mr. Pittsford said that he be- 
lieved a better result was obtained from 
a high class compound than from lard. 
He had found lard was apt to stick to 
the pan and, moreover, gave a certain 
rancid flavor to the pie. 

The two chief speakers on this subject 
were Dr. M. B. Graff and W. L. Frey, 








The Importance of Color Harmony in Window Display 


S every window decorator is aware 
—color can “make” or “break” the 
display. Used in harmony, the 

right colors give stunning effects that ar- 
rest attention, please the eye and put 
over the message. On the other hand, 
the wrong colors look cheap and tawdry. 
They show a lack of good taste. The 
following color harmonies and contrasts 
will help you make your window dis- 
plays more efficient: 

Red has the most attractive power. 
Red contrasts well with green or with 
colors containing green, and harmonizes 
with russet colors, as well as with white, 
orange and gray. Red is a winter color, 
and should rarely be used in summer. 

Pink is pleasing with white, nile green 
and light blue. Pink is distinctly a sum- 
mer color, and a pink background looks 
best when trimmings are nile green. 

Yellow is a hard color to use because, 
while it may be pleasing in daylight, ar- 
tificial light usually makes it hideous. 


Yellow is a fall color, and harmonizes 
with green. 

Orange harmonizes with maroon, green, 
blue and gray. Orange is a fall color. 

Purple is a rich color when used with 
gold. Dark red, dark green, orange, 
brown, white or rose may be used with 
purple. 

Blue, in the lighter shades, is a sum- 
mer color, and goes well with golden- 
brown, black, gray, white and orange. 

Green, in the lighter shades, is also a 
summer color. Green suggests coolness. 
Red, white, orange, purple or brown may 
be used with green. The strongest con- 
trast is with crimson, and the best har- 
mony with yellow. 

Black and white combinations are, as 
a rule, objectionable, although occasion- 
ally such a window is pleasing enough. 
White, as the principal color of the dis- 
play, may be used with good effect if the 
color combination is a pleasing one.— 
Progressive Grocer. 
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of the Procter & Gamble Co., who thor- 
oughly discussed the different kinds of 
shortenings. Their remarks in part fol- 
low: The so-called animal fat com- 
pounds are made by mixing a portion 
of melted oleo stearin with hot vegetable 
oil, deodorizing, chilling, mixing and 
packing. This shortening is useful, and 
has good shortening value. Other ani- 
mal fats may be added to these products 
when the market and supply permit. By 
the process known as hydrogenation, a 
vegetable oil such as cottonseed oil may 
be converted into as hard a fat as oleo 
stearin. It is known as vegetable oil 
stearin. If a portion of melted vegetable 
oil stearin is added to a hot vegetable 
oil, deodorized, chilled, mixed and 
packed, a similar product is obtained 
made entirely of vegetable oils. These 
two products are very much alike and 
for pie bakers must be remembered as 
containing free oil, which may leak from 
the dough. This oil has a_ tendency 
to become rancid and give a disagree- 
able flavor. 

All hydrogenated fats which are ob- 
tained by subjecting all of the vegetable 
oil to the hardening process of hydrogen- 
ation and stopping the process at the 
proper point, when properly deodorized, 
chilled, mixed and packed, are plastic 
fats containing no free oil. They have 
the distinct advantage of remaining 
thoroughly distributed in the dough. 
They have a characteristic in also emul- 
sifying better with water. As the oil 
in compounds has some effect of liquid 
in wetting the flour, all hydrogenated 
fat will take more water in a pie mix. 
These shortenings do not become rancid 
and disagreeable, and produce the best 
flavor in the pie crust. 

There is a great variety in lard. If 
a lard is soft and oily, the oil will have 
an effect similar to the compounds. If 
it is a stiff leaf lard it will have much 
less tendency to do this. There always 
will be a tendency to get lard smell and 
flavor. 


Report on Research Work 


At the afternoon session Dr. C. B. 
Morison led a discussion on several top- 
ics, including research work done by the 
American Institute of Baking on the 
question of “burning out” pie plates. 
Pie plates were exhibited which had been 
heated at 350, 375, 400, 425, 450, 475 and 
500 degrees Fahrenheit, for periods of 
one half, one, one and a half, and two 
hours in an electric oven. The effects 
of heating were discussed in order to 
bring out what temperatures and time 
were most desirable. There was, how- 
ever, considerable difference of opinion, 
because some followed the practice and 
some did not. After the discussion, one 
baker said that he was going to do away 
with burning of tins, for a time at least. 
It was brought out that there was a 
greater loss in the weight of the plates 
after being washed with various wash- 
ing powders. It would appear that the 
plates heated at low temperatures, about 
350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, would be 
more resistant to the action of washing 
powder than those heated at higher tem- 
peratures. 

Plates were exhibited to show the ef- 
fects of washing with different clean- 
ing powders at various concentration. 
Results indicate that considerable effect 
on the tin was produced when the plates 
were boiled in cleaning solutions of high 
concentration. Care should be taken in 
cleaning tin plates to avoid highly alka- 
line conditions. 

W. C. Luckow, of the institute staff, 
had carried on research work, using a 
certain amount of processed corn flour 
in pie doughs, to learn its effect. His 
findings proved exceedingly interesting. 
By use of a penetrometer Mr. Luckow 
showed how to determine the yield, and 
by a shortometer the shortness of the 
crust. His conclusions proved that by 
adding processed corn flour to wheat 
flour there is an increase in the yield 
and in the shortness of the pie crust. 
Questions were asked about effects on 
flavor, quality, etc., but the work did 
not include such observations. 

On Feb. 19 the general discussions 
were continued, and Miss Jean K. Rich, 
of the institute staff, told of the progress 
made by the nutritional department on 
bread, and what they would like to do 
on pies. 
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ABOLITION OF MONOPOLY IN 
NORWAY HANGS IN BALANCE 


Osto, Norway, Feb. 1—A matter of 
great interest here is the decision which 
the Storthing will make in regard to the 
freeing of the grain and flour trade. 

When the temporary grain and flour 
monopoly was abolished by act of par- 
liament last autumn, it was decided that 
the act should go into effect on July 1, 
1927. ‘The abolition, however, was con- 
ditional upon the scheme to be devised 
for the subsidizing of the cultivation of 
grain in Norway, whether by import 
duty or by direct taxation. The amount 
involved is between 5,000,000 and 6,000,- 
000 kroners, 

There is strong feeling and opposi- 
tion among the political parties on the 
question. The Rights and the farmers 
want a duty; the Radicals favor taxa- 
tion. The difference in principle be- 
tween the alternatives is so big that it 
may lead to complications, The trade 
here, therefore, is anxiously awaiting the 
result of the discussions which are to 
take place in the Storthing in the course 
of the next two months. 

There is another possibility which can- 
not be overlooked. Debating of this 
question may cause so much delay that 
it may be impossible to adhere to the 
time agreed upon for the cessation of 
the monopoly, July 1. Should this occur, 
the entire question will be brought into 
a different position. A postponement 
would mean that the matter be left until 
after the parliamentary elections next 
autumn. In this event the chance of 
a continuance of the monopoly would be 
possible, as the new Storthing is likely 
to be more radical than the one that was 
last elected. 


BAD YEAR FOR MILLING IS 
EXPERIENCED IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Hunoary, Jan. 29.—The 
year 1926 was unfavorable to Hungarian 
mills, especially those in Budapest. The 
latter used only about 25 per cent of 
their grinding capacity. Even then their 
output was not absorbed by home con- 
sumption. It is a vital question for 
Budapest mills to find an outlet for their 
surplus production in top grade flours. 
However, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
which countries, owing to their geo- 
graphical position, ought to be the chief 
consumers of such surpluses, are follow- 
ing a policy which promotes the import 
of Hungarian raw grain at the expense 
of Hungarian flours. For this reason 
most Budapest mills are likely to pay 
much smaller dividends than in 1925. 


SCOTTISH CONSUMERS’ GROUP 
CONSIDERS CANADIAN POOL 

Giascow, ScotLann, Jan, 81.—A direc- 
tor of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, William Gallacher, who 
spent some time in Canada last sum- 
mer, recently expressed himself on the 
possibility of the producers’ co-opera- 
tive pools in western Canada becoming 
directly associated with the consumers’ 
co-operative movement in this country. 

Mr. Gallacher, when in Canada, con- 
sidered this subject with several of the 
leaders of the Canadian wheat pool. The 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
was a rather unsuccessful wheat grower 
in western Canada. Its 10,000-acre farm 
at Houghton, Sask., was sold to a Men- 
nonite colony, owing to losses. 

Mr. Gallacher in lecturing on “The 
Canadian Wheat Combine and Its Rela- 
tions with the Consumer” did not take 
the almost hostile view adopted by the 
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A Questionnaire Regarding White Bread 


Lonvon, Ensa., Feb. 4.—The policy pursued by certain members of the 
wnedical profession and others in persistently publishing in the daily press 
derogatory statements about the nutritive value of white flour and bread 
has led the National Association of British and Irish Millers to issue a ques- 
tionnaire to representative doctors throughout England to ascertain their 
opinion on the dietetic value of white bread. 

The letter accompanying the questionnaire states that, although many 
of the adverse criticisms of white bread have been made by unqualified per- 
sons, yet in one or two cases statements calculated to create the greatest 
alarm in the minds of the public have been made by distinguished members 


of the medical profession. 


Accordingly, the association is desirous of obtain- 


ing representative and authoritative medical opinion in the matter, for the 
millers desire to serve the public faithfully and to give them good flour, but 
it is obvious the intricate organization of a great national industry cannot 
be dislocated by demands that may be merely transient and probably un- 
supported by the medical profession as a whole, without serious results to 


the industry and to the poorer classes of bread buyers. 


The letter con- 


cludes by saying that in no cases would the names of those replying to the 


questionnaire be revealed. 
The questions are: 


Do you concur in the statement made by the president of the New 
Health Society in the Daily Mail (London) of Oct. 21, 1926, that “the curse 
of our age is that we are provided with white bread?” 

Do you consider that, having regard to the average variety of diet now 
enjoyed by people in this country, white bread is a goof and nutritious food? 

Do you consider that white bread, as part of an ordinary mixed diet, is 
likely to lower the standard of national health? 


Do you personally eat white bread? 








chairman of the kindred organization, 
known as the United Co-operative Bak- 
ing Society of Glasgow. He said that 
the wheat pool was a factor with which 
to be reckoned, and he thought the pos- 
sibility of a working agreement between 
the two forces must be faced. 

The leaders of the pool had assured 
him that they had no intention of ex- 
ploiting the consumer. He said that “the 
two movements could be made comple- 
mentary to each other. It might be pos- 
sible to finance the pool from this side, 
and so keep it free from all capitalist 
influences. An attempt ought to be 
made at the earliest possible moment to 
establish some sort of working arrange- 
ment between them and us.” 

The importance of this statement lies 


in the fact that the co-operative move- 
ment here is a big direct user of flour. 
The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety is the largest miller in Scotland. 
If any working arrangement is reached 
it may be taken for granted that both 
the Scottish and the English societies 
would act together as representing the 
consumers’ co-operative movement. 





HUNGARIAN WHEAT CROP 

Bupapest, Huncary, Jan. 29.—The 
wheat crop in this country seems to have 
been overestimated. Offerings and ar- 
rivals are unusually scarce. Peasants 
and small holders are hoarding their sup- 
plies, only the large farms disposing of 
big quantities, Wheat prices are main- 
tained, but mills are reluctant buyers. 








Swiss People Vote Against Continuance of 
Wheat Monopoly by State 


By Francis Miltoun 


HE Swiss people, just before the 
new year, voted that the government 
disavow the wheat monopoly which 
had been in force up to that time. A de- 
mand for a referendum by the electoral 
corps was signed by 80,000 citizens. In 
spite of the referendum, however, cessa- 
tion of the monopoly’s operation can be 
effected only through actual legislation. 
A century ago Switzerland was pro- 
ducing its entire supply of wheat for 
home consumption. Yet on the eve of 
the World War home production was 
scarcely one eighth of the nation’s needs. 
In 1915 the federal council instituted a 
government monopoly of wheat, of both 
home production and that imported. 
Prices were to be fixed as low as pos- 
sible, and reserves were to be laid in. 
The smaller cantons, where there was 
still a certain amount of wheat produc- 
tion, resented government interference, 
but as the government stood ready to 
buy their crop at market prices this 
availed little. The bourgeois resented 
the action of the government and de- 
clared that, if the Swiss confederation 
held to the monopoly of wheat by any 
nationalization project, the nation would 
thus become a profiteer, taking to itself 
the profits which ordinarily should go to 


the individual. In addition it would have 
the responsibility of distributing cereals 
throughout the confederation, to say 
nothing of the labor and costs involved. 
This was but the first step, they said, to- 
ward opening the path to a complete na- 
tionalization of the chief of the food- 
stuffs of a people, as well by a monopoly 
of importation as by the control of the 
home production. 

It was further claimed that the con- 
tinuance of the monopoly would tend to 
keep the price of bread at a higher level 
than otherwise, hence the people would 
pay for a government caprice when there 
was no longer an economic necessity for 
its continuance. Thus the question was 
bound to come to a decisive issue. 

Today the Helvetian people have 
thrown over the legislative measures 
which were taken only in a time of crisis, 
and which were allowed to endure for 
reasons which are even now not clear. 
The effort is henceforth on behalf of 
elaborating a system which shall be ac- 
ceptable to all parties. Undoubtedly 
the tendency is toward encouraging the 
production of local wheat either by gov- 
ernment subvention, guaranty of price, 
or any other means of “encouragement” 
which shall prove desirable. 
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DECLINE IS INDICATED IN 
HUNGARIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Buparest, Huneoary, Jan. 29.—The in- 
creasing importance of Hungary as a 
wheat and rye exporter becomes more 
evident, and is confirmed by the export 
figures relating to the current crop year. 
In the period August-November, Hun- 
gary’s exports were as follows in quin- 
tals (100 kilos): wheat, 2,432,945; rye, 1,- 
827,356; wheat flour, 806,883. 

While the export of raw grain is con- 
tinually increasing, the export of flour 
declines conspicuously. Since Aug. 1, 
1926, when the minimum flour duties 
came into force in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary exported only 208,970 quintals to 
that country, compared with 528,918 in 
the corresponding period of 1925, the 
decrease amounting to 65 per cent. Ex- 
port of rye flours likewise declined from 
43,204 quintals to 6,729, a significant 
figure. 

Should Austria withdraw,—as is ru- 
mored,—the commercial treaty existing 
between Hungary and herself, a further 
decline in Hungarian flour exports can 
be foreseen, because it is quite impos- 
sible to find another market to make up 
the deficiency. 

Owing to the relatively big wheat ex- 
ports which took place since August into 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy and Ger- 
many, the wheat export surplus has been 
reduced to a modest quantity, but top 
grade flour supplies are accumulating 
seriously, owing to the export standstill. 

The wheat export into Italy and Po- 
land has practically ceased, Russian 
wheat having made its appearance in 
Galician markets. New crop Rosafé 
wheats are offered in Trieste as well as 
in Czechoslovakia at attractive prices, 
and Hungarian wheats have been 
pushed to the background in spite of 
their being obtainable much more quickly 
than over-sea wheats. : 

The withdrawal of the government 
monopoly on grain and flour in Switzer- 
land offers Hungary a chance to find a 
new outlet for her flour surplus, but it 
remains to be seen if it will be possible 
to make up even partially the big loss 
of trade caused by the prohibitive policy 
of Czechoslovakia and Austria. 





NET WEIGHT SPECIFICATION 
TO BE REQUIRED IN BRITAIN 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Commerce reports 
that under the British sale of food 
(weights and measures) act, after July 
1, in England, Scotland and Wales, it 
will be necessary for a statement of 
weight or measure of a prepacked food 
to be a statement of the net weight 
or measure unless otherwise specified. 
Such statements shall not be deemed 
untrue if it is shown they were true at 
the time of packing, and the original 
wrapper or container remained intact. 

Under the fertilizers and feedingstuffs 
act, to become effective not earlier than 
July 1, importers must keep a record 
of sales, and firms shipping feeding- 
stuffs and fertilizer to Great Britain 
must be careful as to the question of 
guaranty of composition of their prod- 
ucts entering the kingdom. 





HUNGARIAN RYE MARKET 

Buparest, Huneary, Jan. 29.—The rye 
situation is exceptional, because all rye 
growing countries in Europe, Germany, 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, harvested unsatisfactory crops, 
the deficiency being estimated at 25 per 
cent. The small rye surplus of America 
cannot fill up this blank. According to 
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a recent government decree, rye and rye 
flours in Poland are subject to an ex- 
port duty of 15 zloty per 220 Ibs. Rye 
prices are continually rising, the more 
so as there is a brisk demand for Hun- 
garian rye, not only from Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, but also from southern 
Germany. Thus the margin between the 
wheat and rye prices, which under nor- 
mal circumstances amount to 35 per 
cent, has declined to 20 per cent, and a 
further rise of rye prices is expected. 





BREAD COMPETITIONS ARE 
PLANNED BY BRITISH TRADE 


Lonpon, Eneo., Feb. 3.—The success 
of the competitions for bread made from 
Canadian and Australian flours shown 
at the Horticultural Hall last year has 
justified the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation in organizing bread competitions 
again this year. A large increase in the 
entries is anticipated. 

Last year the association bore the 
whole of the expenses for prizes and 
advertising, but this year Canadian and 
Australian millers have offered to pro- 
vide the prizes. This is taken by im- 
porters as an act of appreciation of their 
efforts. Millers and the London Flour 
Trade Association will share the total 
expenses equally. 

It is only by demonstration and com- 
petition that bakers in this country can 
be induced to realize the true value in 
the bakeshop of blending. 


What Goes Into the 
Baker’s Loaf? 


(Continued from page 743.) 

to be disseminated. And this medium is 
probably best provided by the printed 
word. At least the first stages of such 
a campaign may well be advanced by 
judicious use of carefully prepared print- 
ed material. Once perfected, such ma- 
terial will be its own best sales agent. 


Subject Matter to Be Featured 

Whether the baker will begin by is- 
suing printed material is of course a 
matter for individual decision. Even if 
he does not prepare such material in 
large quantities, he will perhaps like to 
make it a part of his window displays. 
In any case it should tell a simple story 
in simple language. The story is that 
of the food value of milk bread. Just 
by way of setting in motion the ball of 
discussion, some suggestions are made in 
the panel shown on page 743 for telling 
the story. 

These suggestions incorporate, as in a 
nutshell, the popular interpretation of 
the story. Notice that each statement 
is carefully conservative. When the bak- 
er uses this information in his sales 
campaign he should be equally careful 
not to exaggerate. For example, it is 
far better salesmanship to show that 
milk is not the only food which will fur- 
nish the various elements designated as 
valuable. The little story simply SHOWS 
THE PLACE of milk in a well-rounded 
diet, and tells some of the especially im- 
portant things for which it may be count- 
ed upon. 

Another word of caution. When using 
this and similar material BE CAREFUL 
not to separate the statements any more 
than is absolutely necessary. It is so 
easy for the untrained individual to read 
a statement about milk, for example, and 
then to become obsessed with the idea 
that this particular fact is the ONLY 
one true about this particular foodstuff. 
‘ -* sum up, here are a few of the main 
IOINTS 3 


The baker is beginning to be 
looked to for information as to the 
food value of his products. 

He should make it his business to 
learn all he can about the food value 
added to his loaf when milk is used 
in the mix. 

When this information is well di- 
gested it should be put in such form 
as will make it most interesting to 
all members of the community. 

Milk in bread increases its value 
as body building material, as body 
regulating food, as a preventive of 
tooth decay, as a well-balanced food 
in now to acid and alkaline ele- 
ments, 
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CHICAGO 


The local flour market has undergone 
very little change since the first of the 
year. There have been a few buying 
spurts, but sales of any consequence have 
been extremely few in number, and the 
long looked for improvement is still to 
come. Apparently bookings made last 
fall and early winter were much larger 
than generally thought to be the case, 
and the larger buyers have been pursuing 
a waiting policy ever since. Shipping 
directions are still hard to get, although 
during the past few weeks a slight im- 
provement has been noticeable. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Buyers of spring 
wheat brands were not in evidence last 
week. Demand was exceedingly dull, 
and business done was confined to small 
lots for near-by delivery. The trade 
here for some time has bought supplies 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and no imme- 
diate change in this policy is looked for. 
Shipping directions are only fair at the 
best. 

Hard Winter Flour—Occasional sales 
were made last week, but on the whole 
business showed little improvement. A 
1,000- or 2,000-bbl sale is now looked up- 
on as a good piece of business, but these 
are too few to make it interesting. The 
only encouraging feature is that shipping 
directions are a little better. As mills 
have a large number of orders on their 
books, they are naturally paying more 
attention to getting old contracts cleaned 
up than obtaining new business. 

Soft Winter Flour—Demand for soft 
winters is quiet. Some cracker bakers 
have their needs well protected for 60 to 
90 days, but others are holding off an- 
ticipating lower prices. A while back 
millers advised the trade here that pre- 
miums on soft wheat would advance as 
they did a year ago, but instead of that 
prices have gone down, and this has en- 
couraged buyers to believe that still low- 
er levels will be reached. Under these 
conditions it is difficult to interest bakers 
in making fresh purchases. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
basis car lots, Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Feb. 19: spring 
top patent $7.10@7.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.70@7.25, first clear $6.25@6.70, 
second clear $4.40@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@7.05, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, straight $6.15@6.20; first 
clear, $5.60@5.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.90, standard patent $6.05@ 
6.50, straight $5.90@6.30, first clear $5.35 
@5.70. 

Durum.—There was a little drop in 
prices on semolinas last week, but the 
decline did not stir up any business. 
Macaroni manufacturers are complaining 
over lack of business, and price levels 
high, they will not enter the market. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, Feb. 19, at 5c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 44%,.@442c; durum patent, 4%4 
@4%c; special grade, 44%4@44c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ped. BBs1P ccccciccssecees 31,000 7 
Previous week .......+.++. 32,000 80 
TORE BOS oc cccccavase secede 37,000 92 
Two years ABO .......606. 35,000 88 


NOTES 

K. L. Burns, president and manager of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
called at this office Feb. 17. 

S. Mowat, secretary of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., called on 
the feed trade here last week. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor at this concern’s local offices. 

I. S. Joseph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., 





Minneapolis, spent a few days in this 
market last week calling on feed men. 
Leon A. Marks, Chicago, national sales 
manager of the Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., has returned from a 
several weeks’ business trip to the East. 


Jack Todd, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., was in Chicago 
Feb. 18, returning from Peoria, where he 
attended the convention of the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Illinois. 

B. A. Evans, vice president, and W. P. 
Elwood, shop superintendent, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., were in Chi- 
cago Feb. 18. While here they attended 
the pie bakers’ conference, accompanied 
by Pierce Murrell, the concern’s local 
representative. 

C. B. Spaulding, president and man- 
ager of the New Century Co., Chicago, 
will sail this week from England for 
the United States. He has been away 
about four months, and has visited all 
the principal markets on the Continent 
and in England. He also spent some 
time in Egypt, Turkey and the Holy 
Land. 


MILWAUKEE 


Some members of the flour trade pro- 
fess to perceive signs of greater activity, 
but the majority still complain of re- 
stricted sales and inquiry. The problem 
of getting customers to take delivery of 
flour on old orders is being relieved to 
some extent. Family patent and straight 
are sharing the small volume of busi- 
ness. There is good request for first 
clear, but mills have little if any to of- 
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fer, the limited output being generally 
applied on standing orders. Prices were 

uced 10c bbl, largely to meet the 
keenly competitive condition in the trade. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.40@7.75 bbl, 
Straight $6.95@7.45, first clear $6.25@ 
6.60, and second clear $4.65@5.05, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Some small lots are being worked by 
representatives of Kansas mills, but busi- 
ness displays very little snap. Asking 
limits, which were slightly reduced in 
the .previous week, are relatively steady 
in the face of considerable pressure from 
prospective buyers. Undoubtedly much 
more business could be transacted if de- 
manded concessions were granted. How- 
ever, limits are already so close to cost 
that much business is passed up. While 
some customers are still well fortified 
with flour on hand and on mill books, 
others are confronted by the necessity of 
buying. In most cases, however, only a 
little is being taken at a time. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 19: fancy brands hard winter 
patent $7.10@7.30 bbl, straight $6.90@ 
7.05, and first clear $5.65@5.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

The Armour Grain Co. has indefinitely 
suspended the operation of its Milwaukee 
oatmeal mill at 440 Commerce Street. 

The Dadmun-La Budde Co., North 
Milwaukee, Wis., jobber and dealer in 
flour, feed, grain, etc., has arranged with 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, for a farmers’ institute at its 
warehouses and elevator on March 7-8. 
One of the principal speakers will be 
Dr. O. B. Kent, formerly of Cornell 
University, and now poultry feed expert 
for the Quaker Oats Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 


ALGERIAN ESTIMATE MADE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The revised esti- 
mate of winter sown cereals in Algeria 
reports the acreage sown to wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats through January to be 
slightly below that sown up to Jan. 15 
for the 1926 harvest. The condition of 
winter sown cereals in Jugoslavia on 
Feb. 1 was “good to very good.” 














Bakers Who Attended Last Week’s Cake 


Conference 


California: R. R. Beamish, Davis Stand- 
ard Bread Co., Los Angeles. 


Canada: R. H. Brown, Brown’s Bread, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
Illinois: W. I. Kaufman; Henry Maier, 


Maier-Rodell Baking Co; R. H. Mersbach, 
Mersbach’s Bakery; F. G. Salerno, Sawyer 
Biscuit Co; Emma L. Thelen, A. J. Thelen 
and Mrs. I. Mayr, Len Pie Shop; H. E. 
Barnard, C. B. Morison, I. A. Berg, W. V. 
Alcorn, V. E. Marx, W. Walmsley, H. E. 
Bishop, Jean K. Rich, L. A. Rumsey, Ameri- 
ean Institute of Baking; V. J. Andrews, 
Dultz Bakery; Charles Arndt, Arndt’s Bak- 
ery; H. A. Bablett, Grennan Bakeries, Inc; 
Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration; J. U. Dressel, Dressel Bros; Vv. 
Essel, Consumers’ Sanitary Stores; F. J. 
Gehring, Dressel Bros; J. O. Gillies, Dultz 
Bakery; G. E. Smidt, Continental Baking 
Corporation; W. J. Ocken, Heissler-Junge 
Co; K. G. Zehles, National Tea Co., all of 
Chicago; Clyde Beaman, Federal Bakery, 
Danville; H. J. Brouillette, Federal Bakery 
Co., Champaign; Otto Dawson, Victor 
Pharis, Purity Baking Co., Decatur; Howard 
Chandler, H. Barnard, Evanston; C. A. 
Buck, E. F. Buck, W. T. Tithurst, Federal 
Bakery Co., Peoria. 

Indiana: A. L. and A. U. Dougherty, 
Dougherty Cake Products, Inc., Muncie; 
Philip Miller, Marion; G. Tibma, Tibma’s 
Bakery, La Porte; J. Beer, Jeffersonville 
Baking Co., Jeffersonville. 

Iowa: C. F. Schmolt, Alstadt & Langlas 
Co., Waterloo; William Newman, Odebolt; 
Rudolph Severside, Holstein. 

Kansas: J. H. Shellhaas, D. Donaldson, 
Shellhaas Baking Co., Junction City; Rob- 
ert Seybold, Atchison. 


Kentucky: James Buckles, Whiteside 
Bakery, Louisville. 
Massachusetts: George Couper, Berwick 


Cake Co., Boston. 

Michigan: John Blanke, Wolfarth’s Bak- 
ery, Saginaw; Louis Schmidt, Williams Bak- 
ery, Menominee; M. F. Nolinberg, Nolin- 
berg Baking Co., Iron River; J. Sanborn, 
Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing. 

New York: C. A. Hagaman, A. Hagaman 
& Co., Inc., Albany; Anthony Calabrese, 
Rochester; J. F. Woggon, Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester; L. S. Timmins, Hall Baking 
Co., Buffalo. 

Missouri: D. W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., National 
Baking Co., Omaha; H. . Roth, Gooch 
Food Products Co., Lincoln. 

Oregon: Howard Easton, Toledo; Milton 
Franklin, Ashland. 


at Chicago 


Ohio: S. A. Andrews, Andrews Bakery, 
Dayton; S. G. Cook, Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania: R. W. Britton, A. C. Miller, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie; L. H. Braun, Braun 
Bros. & Co., West Bridgewater; E. C. Miller, 
Falk Corporation, Pittsburgh; H. ©. Gove, 
7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh; J. J. Link, Co- 
lumbia; W. A. Sieber, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, 

Rhode Island: Wilton Brown, Providence; 
William Powers, Mayflower Stores, Provi- 


dence; F. F. Cowey, Yankee Cake Co., Prov- 
idence. 

South Dakota: Leo Hanson, Swander Bak- 
ing Co., Rapid City. 

Tennessee: Wilbur Bloom, Continental 
Baking Corporation, Memphis; John Greer, 
Kuhlman, Brown & Greer, Knoxville. 

Texas: H. J. Richter, Richter’s Bakery, 
San Antonio; Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co., 
Houston; H. J. Schott, Schott’s Bakery, 
Houston. 

West Virginia: T. F. Bayha, T. F. Bayha's 
Bakery, Wheeling; Ernest Burch, Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin: C. D. Kirk, C. D. Kirk Co., 


Rhinelander; C. Harvey, Vale Baking Co., 
Coon Valley; C. Phillips, Central Baking 
Co., Ashland; C. Drager, Fond du Lac; E. 
V. Gardner, Milwaukee; W. M. Kleber, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 


Allied trades members registered at 
the cake bakers’ conference included: 


H. E. Van Norman, C. 8S. Darling, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute; Charles A. Glabau, 
R. S. Judah, Bakers Weekly; B. A. Rogers, 
Armour & Co; Charles Carney, Calumet 
Baking Powder Co; B. C. Gardner, B. B. 
Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co; Marie Rees, 
M. Waldrogel, Edison Electric Co; L. A. 
Core, Fish Rotary Oven Co; W. E. Broeg, 
O. L. Cook, George Cully, Russell Wills, The 
Fleischmann Co; Bertram J. Hirsch, C. C. 
Orsinger, Hirsch Bros. Co; Paul P. Chap- 
man, Edward Katzinger Co; Walter John- 
son, King Midas Mill Co; W. W. Reece, Dr. 
c. F. Rudmann, L. W. Haas, W. E. Long 
Co; R. M. Winters, Midwest Engineering 
& Equipment Co; A. 8S. Purves and 8S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller; W. H. 
Hines, E. A. Paine, W. L. Frey, M. B. 
Graff, J. G. Parry, M. D. Stone, J. N. Wurst, 
Procter & Gamble Co; R. H. Lookingbill, O. 
R. Read, Read Machinery Co; E. L, Reinke, 
Oo. O. Rinne, Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
Co; Art N. Apple, Sherman Paper Products 
Corporation; B. B. Denyes, Stover Co; Rich- 
ard Richmond, Robert C. Perry, Edwin 
Dittmar, Carl Schmelzer, Washburn Crosby 
Co. 

















NEW YORK 

It has been extremely difficult during 
the past few weeks to give anything but 
a doleful account of current conditions. 
The shadows of an oversold market, with 
the attendant lack of shipping directions, 
piled up stocks and low-priced resales, 
have brought a feeling of pessimism all 
through the trade. Last week, however, 
a brighter tone was evident; not, ap- 
parently, the result of large sales, but at 
least indicating a healthier condition in 
the market. Brokers reported an in- 
crease in inquiries, and jobbers found 
slight improvement in bakers’ interest. 
On the whole, while the volume of busi- 
ness was still very small, it pointed to a 
revival of trading in the not-too-distant 
future. A consistent improvement in 
shipping directions was reported, and 
while reselling existed, it was not in 
quantities to ruin the market. January 
and February hav@ proved very light 
months, but it is felt that March 1 should 
find general conditions sufficiently im- 
proved to bring about satisfactory busi- 
ness. 

Prices Without Special Feature. 
Prices were in their customary relation- 
ship. Not long ago springs and Kansas 
flours were practically on a level, but on 
Feb. 18, for example, spring standard 
patents of acceptable quality ranged 
$7.20@7.50, while Kansas 95’s were $6.90 
(7.25. Many hard winters could be 
bought for $6.75, but a fairly general 
price for a good flour seemed about $7. 
Pacific Coast soft winters moved toward 
Pennsylvanias, and were entirely in line 
with the better grades of eastern flours. 

Export.—Foreign buyers were not in- 
terested in United States or Canadian 
flour. Clearances were small, and the 
export market was dull. Australian flour, 
with its advantageous price, is proving 
extremely attractive to foreign trade, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 19, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7,50@8, 
standard patents $7.15@7.45, clears $6.80 
@7.20, high glutens (including Montanas ) 
$7.50@7.86; hard winter short patents 
$7.30@7.75, straights $6.75@7.40; soft 
winter straights, $6.10@6.55. 

EXCHANGE REAL ESTATE PLANS 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange, under date of 
Feb. 15, issued to members a statement 
pertaining to the real estate holdings of 
the exchange. 

This reviewed the action up to date, 
giving the vote on the referendum, “Do 
you favor sale by the exchange of its 
real estate holdings?” ete., with the re- 
sults 641 in favor, 60 against; it gave the 
action on the petition to appoint R. L. 
Sweet real estate broker, to represent 
the exchange in negotiating for terms, 
which was signed by 365 members. The 
board felt that such an appointment 
would be contrary to the best interests 
of the exchange, and adopted a resolu- 
tion to this effect on Feb. 3. 

The board of managers feels that the 
disposal of real estate holdings of the 
exchange is a difficult and important 
question, since it affects the life of the 
exchange itself. It is not alone a matter 
of price and terms, but also of the needs 
of the exchange. The board is therefore 
making a diligent study of the problems, 
endeavoring to follow the course that 
will best advance the interests of the ex- 
change and make it more useful within 
the scope of its chartered purpose. 


NOTES 


William B. Hanna, Boston manager 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited the offices of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., last week. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, left 
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for home Feb. 19, after spending a few 
days in New York calling on the trade. 


Joseph V. Lane, secretary-treasurer 
of F. H. Price & Co., returned to New 
York Feb. 15 after a three weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through the North and South- 
west. 

Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
spent some time lately in the New York 
market, while visiting his daughter in 
Flushing. 

W. J. Grover, of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, while visiting 
eastern markets last week, called on 
Krause & Franco, who represent the mills 
in New York. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York last week on his way 
home from Palm Beach. Merrill Hutch- 
inson, advertising manager for the mill, 
also visited the local office. 

M. W. Hunt, president of the Pasco 
(Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., called at 
this office last week while stopping in 
New York on the last lap of a round-the- 
world cruise on the President Polk. Mrs. 
Hunt, their son and daughter, accom- 
pany him. 

C. H. Sparks, sales manager for Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, Inc., has returned 
from a 10-day trip through Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, ete. While away he in- 
creased the company’s selling force in 
the South with the addition thereto of 
C. S. Mitchell, at one time connected 
with the Pittsburgh office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

While figures on cars of flour reported 
at railroad terminals last week are 
slightly larger than usual during the past 
few months, they are nevertheless below 
the spot stocks of the past three years. 
The report for the past week showed 
1,067, the previous week 1,213, the same 
week a year ago 1,197, while for the two 
years previous to that over 1,200 cars 
were at terminals. This is a fair indica- 
tion that current conditions are not ab- 
normal. 

A number of out-of-town millers were 
here last week, among them M. F. Ring, 
vice president of the Roanoke City ( Va.) 
Mills, introduced on the floor by Harry 
R. Gordon; H. C. Moore, manager of the 
export department of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Montreal; C. H. G. 
Short, general manager of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, visiting Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, Inc; Griffith Ellis, 
of the Latrobe (Pa.) Flour Mill, Indiana, 
Pa., visiting A. S. Leo; R. P. Kemper, 
of the export department of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., O. 
F’. Oleson, of the Red Crown Milling Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BUFFALO 


Millers here had to be content with 
shipping directions last week, which 
clearly shows the lightness of stocks in 
jobbers’ hands. Late afternoon wires 
and telephone calls for small lots on old 
sales and no new commitments are part- 
ly seasonal and partly due to the feeling 
of uncertainty engendered by the passage 
by Congress of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
A need for flour is indicated which must 
result in considerable business shortly. 
Until the farm bill is out of the way 
for another year, or settled for all time, 
there will be no big commitments made 
nor any of the previous sales taken out 
beyond immediate needs. 

Southwestern flour jobbers are also 
complaining of the hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness, and would also like to see the end 
of this seasonal dullness, which is un- 
usually marked. 

Retail grocers claim that the margin 





of profit allowed them by mills is too 
small to make it an inducement for them 
to push flour; that the breakage and 
delivery costs make it a losing proposi- 
tion for them, and they much prefer to 
push the sale of the bakery products, 
which are less expensive to handle. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 19: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $4.75; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 
2, 5c Ib, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 19, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.90@9.10 
bbl; pastry, $8@8.20; rye, $7@7.15. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 13-19 . 238,000 184,835 78 
Previous week .. 238,000 190,391 80 
Year ago . . 238,000 202,285 85 
Two years ago... 238,000 182,223 77 
Three years ago. 166,500 123,534 74 


NOTES 

Paul R. Webb, Buffalo, is conducting 
a trade survey in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific Coast in the interest of 
H-O oats. 

Harry Parkes, representing Arkell & 
Smiths, bag manufacturers, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., here, is confined to his home with 
rheumatism. 

The Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation 
having outgrown its present quarters, 
will remove to a larger suite of offices 
on the seventh floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building on March 1. 


The Novadel Process Corporation, 
with offices in the Marine Bank Build- 
ing, has leased a plant on Larkin Street 
for the manufacture and production of 
the chemicals used in its bleaching 
process. 

Memberships in the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change have been granted recently to 
George E. Pierce, president of the 
Western Elevating Association, Inc., and 
to Clifford F. Lane, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. 

The Lewis Grain Corporation has in- 
creased its sales force and enlarged its 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce. Ed- 
mund Thomas, formerly with Whitney & 
Gibson, is now in charge of the wheat 
department, and Matthew Donner rep- 
resents it on the road. 

E. J. Thomas, eastern sales manager 
for the Commander Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been confined to his home 
in Syracuse, N. Y., following an auto- 
mobile accident, last week, on the road 
between Herkimer and Utica. He ex- 
pects to be back on the job by Wednes- 
day. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour found an occasional buyer last 
week, despite the sagging tendency of 
cash wheat and the passage of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. The situation had 
become so vapid and uninteresting that 
any change had to be for the better. 
Most mills are anxious. for business. 
Probably the best sale last week was 
that of 2,000 bbls standard spring patent. 

Some of the best of the spring stand- 
ards were openly offered at $7.25 bbl, 
cotton, with the less desirable obtainable 
down to $7. Hard winter standard 
grade in instances was also pushing for 
orders, it being claimed that good stock 
could be had as low as $6.80, cotton. 
Near-by soft winter straight, in the ab- 
sence of much demand or trading, was 
nominally quoted at $5.75@6, as to qual- 
ity, in secondhand 98-lb cottons, with 
sales of only two cars at $5.80 reported. 
Many mills were asking more than the 
foregoing figures for their product, but 
the cheaper sellers did the business. 

Closing prices, Feb. 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.50@7.75, standard patent $7@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7.35@ 
7.60, straight $6.85@7.10; soft winter 
short patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) 
$5.75 @6. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 

7,321 bbls flour destined for export. 


H. Douglas Carter, formerly of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 















Ltd., New York, was on ’change here on 
Feb. 15. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour, 
grain and hay, has gone to Miami, Fla. 
for a two weeks’ vacation. 


Michael Holzbeirlein, baker, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was in Baltimore, Feb. 15, 
in company with Paul F. Sanborne, mil] 
agent, who covers both markets. 


Charles de Peyster Valk, local repre- 
sentative of the Commander Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, and the Monarch Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has brought suit against 
Max Rahnefeld and Amelia Rahnefeld, 
individually and trading as the Marbelle 
Bakery, for $575. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on Feb. 16. It was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting, elec- 
tion of officers and stag dinner in March 
at the Baltimore Country Club. Mr. 
Trueheart appointed William H. Hay- 
ward, A. W. Mears and J. Ross Myers, 
all ex-presidents of the club, as a com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week: 13 cars No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 12 No. 3 dark northern, 26 No. 4 
dark northern, 81 sample grade derk 
northern, 14 No. 5 northern, 2 No. 2 
mixed, 3 No. 3 mixed, 7 No. 4 mixed, | 
No. 5 mixed, 4 sample grade mixed, 2 
No. 3 mixed, smutty; 2 No. 4 mixed, 
smutty; 1 sample grade mixed, smutty; 
1 No. 4 soft white,—a total of 169. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill by Congress caused an_ unsettled 
feeling in the flour market last week. 
Buyers are showing little interest, either 
for prompt shipment or in deferred of- 
ferings. What business was accom- 
plished was mostly in small lots to sat- 
isfy current needs. There are fair spot 
supplies, and a little resale business was 
noted. Prices show little change. Ex- 
port demand is quiet. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 19: spring first 
patent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.60; soft winter straight, $6@6.40. 

NOTES 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 

E. R. Rockafellow, of the flour, grain 
and feed firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, is 
enjoying a short vacation at Pinehurst, 
N. C., where G. Percy Lemont, of that 
firm, is spending the winter. 

The Philadelphia Flour Club will hold 
its ninth annual banquet on Feb. 24 in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The prin- 
cipal speakers will be Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association. It is 
expected that the presidents of both the 
New York and Baltimore flour clubs will 
also be present. 

SamueEv S. Danrets. 


BOSTON 


Flour prices were lower last week, but 
this had no noticeable effect on the 
amount of business done. Mill agents 
report demand to be slow and unsatis- 
factory, the trade only meeting most 
pressing demands in the smallest quanti- 
ties. Shipping directions on old pur- 
chases are hard to secure. The reason 
seems to be that buyers have no outlet 
for them. 

Business conditions in the manufactur- 
ing towns of Massachusetts show no im- 
provement. In some of them, plants are 
closed down altogether or else are run- 
ning on short time. Many of the mills 
are only operating two or three days 
a week. Similar conditions are reported 
in other New England states. Buyers 
seem to be disposed to take a chance as 
to the future of the market, so far as 
prices are concerned. Most mills, both 
spring and hard winter, are willing to 
make liberal reductions from asking 
prices if the trade will become inter- 
ested. 

On Feb. 19, flour prices, mill ship- 
ment, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as 
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February 23, 1927 


follows: spring patents, special $8.50@ 

8.65, standard patents $7.50@8.50, first 

clears $7.25@7.50; hard winter patents, 

$7.25@7.75; soft winter patents $7@7.65, 

straight $640@7, clear $6.25@6.50. 
NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Clarence L. Williams, 
grain broker; liabilities, $13,275; no as- 
sets. 

A recent visitor at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange was William J. 
Grover, of the Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Marysville, Kansas, introduced by G. B. 
Flynt, New England manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Little change was noted in the flour 
market last week. Shipping directions, 
however, improved. Buyers claim to 
have ample supplies to carry them for 
at least 60 to 90 days. Prices are un- 
chanzed, not following wheat fluctua- 
tions. Even the fact that some mills of- 
fer attractive price concessions does not 
interest the larger buyers. 

Sales of clears were light last week, 
while demand for soft winter flour 
showed a slight increase. Semolina was 
quoted, Feb. 19, at 5e Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Feb. 19: 
spriig wheat short patent $7.50@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.35@7.75, standard pat- 
ent °6.50@7.25, clears $6.50@7; soft win- 
‘ter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 

NOTES 

F. J. Bradford, sales manager for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, was 
here last week. 

R. T. Hambleton, Pittsburgh sales 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has gone to his old home 
at Grand Meadow, Minn. 

The stockholders of the Fayette Mill- 
ing & Feed Co. will meet at Uniontown, 
Pa., on April 9, to vote on the proposal 
to reduce the capital stock from $100,000 
to $5,000. 

The first annual meeting and banquet 
of the office forces and salesmen of the 
Famous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, was held 
last week at the Fort Pitt Hotel. T. 
H. McArdle, general manager, presided. 

C. C. Latus. 





OPEN SUNDAY FOR BAKERIES 
CONSIDERED IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—On Feb. 15, a pub- 
lic hearing was held at Albany regarding 
the bill introduced by Emory Dyckman, 
Brooklyn, and which is now before the 
code committee of the state assembly, 
which would permit bakeries to open on 
Sunday during certain hours for the pur- 
pose of selling bread and other food arti- 
cles. Formerly, bakers were not in- 
cluded. A large delegation of master 
bakers from New York and vicinity at- 
tended the hearing. Paul Seibold, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ 
Association, expressed the view of the 
bakers and presented a resolution, which 
was adopted at a mass meeting of manu- 
facturing retail bakers of New York, 
urging passage of the bill. The New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers has appealed to 
wholesale bakers of New York to favor 
the measure. The bill is opposed by 
+ Themes of the Bakery Workers’ 

nion, 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


_ Prrrssurcu, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, Feb. 12, Horace W. 
Crider, Homestead, was re-elected presi- 
dent. This is his fourteenth term. 
Other officers, all of whom were re- 
elected, include: vice president, E. R. 
Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, S. S. Watters, of the 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh. The elec- 
tion was by acclamation. The associa- 
tion went on record as favoring the new 
federation plan of the American Bak- 
ers Association. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


Buying in north coast markets to re- 
place declining stocks, which was expect- 
ed to revive about this time, showed no 
signs of doing so last week. Buyers can 
see no reason for anticipating require- 
ments in the face of steady wheat mar- 
kets, and liberal price concessions made 
by many mills, instead of making sales, 
appear to have further intrenched buyers 
in their determination not to commit 
themselves ahead. 

As to outside domestic sales, Califor- 
nia demand has been very light, central 
western and southeastern of small vol- 
ume at close to cost prices, and Atlantic 
seaboard fair, New York being the prin- 
cipal buyer of hard wheat grades, and 
Baltimore of pastry flour. 

Flour Prices——Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Feb. 18: 
family short patent $7@7.80 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.40, 
98’s; standard patent $6.50@6.90, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7@7.50, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.30; Mon- 
tana, $7.20@7.45. 

Export Trade.— Business with the 
Orient, aside from the Philippines, with 
which it is normal, has continued impos- 
sible. Chinese importers advise that they 
are offered straights at $5.25 bbl, f.o.b., 
ship, American seaboard, and suggest 
$5.15 as a price they might be interested 
in, while coast mills generally quote 
$5.40@5.80. South American trade has 
continued at fair volume, but transatlan- 
tic countries have shown practically no 
interest. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
Bob. 18-19 .cccccee 46,800 27,650 59 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,374 44 
WORF AHO ccccccece 52,800 14,135 27 
Two years ago .... 52,800 23,300 44 
Three years ago... 52,800 32,368 61 
Four years ago.... 52,800 26,074 49 
Five years ago..... 52,800 21,791 41 


Output of Tacoma mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 13-19 ........ 57,000 32,925 58 
Previous week .... 57,000 31,506 55 
VORP BHO ccccceccs 57,000 23,565 41 
Two years ago..... 57,000 17,426 31 
Three years ago... 57,000 38,455 67 
Four years ago.... 57,000 26,075 50 
Five years ago..... 57,000 25,009 44 


Wheat stocks in Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, Feb. 1, 1927: 


- 1926 crops— Bus 
Washington ...ccccccsccseccccccee 40,271,000 
QPOMOR. ccccccccvccccvesercccsccsccs 19,586,000 
Northern Idaho ......c.cccccsees 4,000,000 
Carry-over from 1925 crop ....... 4,000,000 
67,857,000 
WORE GRPOTED occ ccscccccceseses 28,815,000 
39,042,000 
Winter wheat sown ..........66- 2,600,000 
36,442,000 
Feed wheat consumed ........... 1,750,000 
34,692,000 


Total wheat ground by mills. .23,684,784 
Less Montana wheat ground.. 3,000,000 


20,684,784 
Balance in all positions........ 14,007,216 
NOTES 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first 10 days of February: to 
South and Central America, 25,460 bbls; 
Manila, 14,770; Cebu, 2,800; Iloilo, 1,200; 
Hongkong, 12,640; Amoy, 7,500; Shang- 
hai, 500. 

Twenty-four interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
a monthly aggregate capacity of 301,375 
bbls flour, produced 164,402 in January, 





or 54 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 137,460 in December, produced by 
22 mills, with a monthly capacity of 
262,730, or 52 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports furnished the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association. 


PORTLAND 


There has been no change of conse- 
quence in the domestic flour market. 
Buyers have limited their purchases to 
small amounts, and the market has held 
steady. On Feb. 19 mills listed top pat- 
ents at $7.65 bbl, bakers hard wheat at 
$7.75, and bakers blue-stem at $7.15, in 
straight cars. 

A fair quantity of export flour was 
sold, and will be provided by interior 
mills. City mills would not consider the 
low prices bid. The shipment is intend- 
ed for the Orient. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 






Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a Lo eer ee 29,151 47 
Previous week 45 
WOOF GOO ccccccccccecsescese 26,424 42 
PWS FORTE OHO .cccccccses 29,362 47 
Three years ago .......... 45,703 73 
Four years ago ..........>. 30,973 54 
Five years A@fO .........0- 32,084 56 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments during the week 
were 33,333 bus to Kobe and 20,000 to 
New York. 

Flour exports from Portland during 
the week: to Shanghai, 7,500 bbls; Ma- 
nila, 5,750; Hongkong, 2,500; Cebu, 
1,750. Domestic water shipments: to 
Boston, 3,220 sacks; Charleston, 1,400; 
Philadelphia, 2,060; New York, 11,400. 

J. M. LownspDate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business is dull, in sympathy 
with the general depression in the bak- 
ery industry. Local deliveries are hard 
to get, which has forced brokers and 
jobbers to curtail shipping directions 
from the mills. Buyers are generally 
well sold up for the next 60 days, and 
show no interest in longer contracts. 
Competitive conditions are severe for 
the little business available, and some 
exceptionally low prices are being of- 
fered the trade. 

Quotations, Feb. 18, basis 98’s, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, carload lots, draft 
terms: family patents $8.80@9 bbl; 
Montana standard patents, $7.50@7.75; 
Montana clears, $6.50@6.75; Kansas 
standard patents, $7.70@7.80; Dakota 
standard patents, $7.40@7.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents $6.80@ 
6.90, straight grades $6.60@6.80; north- 
ern hard wheat patents, $7@7.20; north- 
ern pastry, $6.50@6.70; California pas- 
try, $6.20@6.40. 

NOTES 

A. H. Allen, manager of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, was in San 
Francisco recently. 

R. D. Quinlan, formerly San Fran- 
cisco division sales manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., is now associated 
with the Monarch Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

The account of the Collins Flour Mills, 
Pendleton, Oregon, formerly handled by 
the Sharp Flour Co., has been taken over 
by the Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San 
Francisco. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 


OGDEN 
Demand for flour was steady from 
both Pacific Coast territory and the 
Southeast last week. There was only a 
light demand in Utah and Idaho. In- 
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quiries indicated increased interest in 
the southeastern states. Millers express 
the belief that purchases have been lim- 
ited largely to immediate needs. Par- 
ticularly has this situation been true of 
California buyers. Inquiries from that 
state have shown more interest, how- 
ever, than at any period since the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

As Ogden mills are operating at ca- 
pacity, with bookings for more than 
three months ahead, millers are satisfied 
with conditions. However, many of the 
smaller mills are not operating or are at 
less than 50 per cent of capacity. 

Flour prices (all in 98-lb cottons) are 
unchanged to slightly lower. On Feb. 
19 southeastern buyers were quoted on 
the basis of $7.50@8.20 bbl for high pat- 
ents and $7.25@7.65 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and lower Missis- 
sippi River points. California dealers 
were quoted $7.60@8.25 for top patents 
and $7.20@7.85 for second patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers were $6.90@ 
7.35 for top patents and $6.45@6.90 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


E. S. Milner, aged 75, former miller of 
Sioux City, Iowa, died on Feb. 15 at 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Hugh Rough, representing D. T. Rus- 
sell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
was in Ogden recently, inspecting the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s plant. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


A decidedly better tone prevailed in 
the flour market last week. Buying in 
small lots for immediate needs apparent- 
ly has ended, and bakers are renewing, 
on an average, for six months. Most 
present contracts expire in February 
and March, so activity is assured for a 
few more weeks. Practically all prices 
dropped slightly, not because of in- 
creased demand, but due to the fact that 
mills are more sure of future wheat, as 
farmers are selling a large amount they 
had in storage. Offerings are free, and 
competition is strong. Production is 
steady and normal. 

Quotations, Feb. 18, car lots, basis 
%’s: hard wheat seconds, $7.50 bbl; 
blended seconds, $7.30; California pastry, 
$7; Kansas straight grade, $7.50; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Dakota 
straight’ rade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 

. ” 

George Cormack, production manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in Los Angeles recently. He 
is making a month’s tour of California. 





REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 
BY LARGE JAPANESE MILL 


Toxyo, Japan, Jan. 29.—The Nippon 
Seifun Kaisha, one of the two largest 
mills, has been forced to readjust its 
debts. Seishichi Iwasaki, president, and 
three managing directors, as well as all 
other directors and auditors, have ten- 
dered their resignations, assuming re- 
sponsibility for the loss. Suzuki Shoten, 
an influential business concern, Kobe, has 
obtained control of the firm. Komakichi 
Kubota, Tokyo manager of the Suzuki 
interests, is now the president. Accord- 
ing to the plan, the firm’s loss accounts 
total 12,650,000 yen. It was decided to 
devote the legal reserve of 1,100,000 yen, 
the special reserve of 2,000,000 yen, and 
the balance brought forward of 280,000 
yen to make good the loss. The com- 
pany has reduced its capitalization of 
12,300,000 yen by three fourths. 





CANADIAN POOL WILL ADD 
100 ELEVATORS IN ALBERTA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
will build or acquire at least 100 eleva- 
tors in Alberta this year, Samuel C. 
Reat, United States consul at Calgary, 
reports. It is stated that 50 will be 
purchased and 50 built. This expansion 
budget will exceed $1,250,000. Last year 
the pool acquired and built over 40 ele- 
vators. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is just 
steady, and demand is rather quiet. The 
warm weather is said to have slowed up 
the demand, although the colder weather 
the latter part of the week was expected 
to revive the demand again. Offerings 
continue light, mills in the Southwest 
and Northwest having very little feed to 
offer, most of them being behind on de- 
liveries. Spring bran was quoted, Feb. 
19, at $29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$29@29.25, standard middlings $31@ 
31.25, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red 
dog $38@39. 

Milwaukee—While there is no broad 
demand for wheat feeds, the market is 
steady, owing to the scarcity of supplies 
and the light rate of production. There 
is no selling pressure, and the undertone 
of the market is firm, as prospects are 
for a continued fair demand and small 
supplies until grass arrives. Inquiry for 
deferred feed is hardly as active as be- 
fore, and deferred bran is about 50c ton 
lower, spot holding firm. Middlings are 
firm at unchanged prices, and range 
$1.50@1.75 ton over bran. Quotations, 
Feb. 19: spring bran $29@29.75 ton, win- 
ter bran $28.80@29.20, standard fine 
middlings $30.50@31, flour middlings 
$33.50@34, and red dog $37.50@38.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Bran was in firmer de- 
mand last week, and quotations some- 
what higher. Offerings were limited, and 
easily sold. Shorts were in about the 
same demand as a week ago. Stocks 
are low, and sellers believe a fair volume 
of business will be done within the next 
month. Quotations, Feb. 19: soft winter 
bran $28.75@29 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.25@28.75, and gray shorts $34@ 
34.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis. — Immediate shipment 
bran is practically unobtainable. The 
bran market for February shipment ap- 
parently has been badly oversold. Mills 
have not operated as heavily as expected, 
and buyers who have bran coming to 
them for this month’s delivery want it 
and threaten to buy in if deliveries are 
not forthcoming. Just where they can 
buy it in is not made clear. Jobbers 
have combed the market thoroughly for 
every available car, but to date have 
not succeeded in securing any quantity 
to speak of. It looks now as if a good 
many February contracts would have 
to be carried over into March, and a 
continuance of the present congestion is 
expected. 

Current demand, while not heavy, is 
steady, and seems to be on the increase. 
With prices in the Southwest increasing, 
eastern and central states buyers are 
coming more to the Northwest. The re- 
stricted offerings here preclude the pos- 
sibility of much business being done, es- 
pecially since country buying in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas is sufficient to ab- 
sorb everything in the way of feed that 
comes on the market. For instance, a 
local hay jobber states that, for every 
ear of hay arriving for sale, there are 
two or three buyers. 

City mills quote bran nominally at 
$27.50@28 ton, standard. middlings $29 
@29.50, flour middlings $32@32.50, red 
dog $36, wheat mixed feed $29.50@33, 
and rye middlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Rye middlings are 
very scarce, and further advances in 
them are looked for. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Feb. 22 Year ago 
ey ene F $26.50@27.50 $23.00@23.25 
22.50 @ 23.00 


Bran 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@33.00 25.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.50 31.00@34.00 

Duluth—Millfeed demand is just fair 
and spotted. Buyers are booking only 
what they actually need. Most of the 
limited business lately closed was to lo- 
cals. Production is limited, and mills 
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have little ow nothing to sell. In fact 
they are trying to grind out old con- 
tracts for loading and delivery. Market 
was reported firm. 

Great Falls—Mills report no slacken- 
ing in local millfeed demand, and con- 
tinue booked up well into the spring. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: standard bran $30 
ton and standard middlings $33. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand very sluggish, 
with a generally sagging tendency in the 
market. Even shorts, which usually 
show some revived interest at this season, 
are in light demand. Stocks, however, 
are generally reported small. Quota- 
tions: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $31.50. 

Atchison.— The feed market was 
slightly easier last week, and mills with 
difficulty are selling shorts at $32 ton, 
mill-run bran $29, and bran $26, for im- 
mediate shipment. For shipment even 
as early as the coming week, bids are 
around 50c@$1 ton lower. Buyers are 
hesitant about making offers for March- 
April shipment. 

Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 
continues well in excess of output. Shorts 
have developed greater strength, with in- 
creased demand from both rehandlers 
and the mixed car trade. Many mills 
have been forced into the market to buy 
feed to meet bookings, due to curtailed 
operations. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $26.50@27 ton; mill-run, $29 
@30; gray shorts, $32@33. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues strong and 
in sufficient demand to move production 
into consumption. No further advance 
in price has taken place. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis, in 100-lb lots, on Feb. 
17: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@ 
1.45; gray shorts, $1.55@1.60. 

Wichita—The millfeed market con- 
tinues brisk, although demand is a little 
weaker than a week ago. Quotations, 
Feb. 18: bran, $1.35 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.45; shorts, $1.65. 

Oklahoma City.—Most mills were mak- 
ing enough feed to take care of an aver- 
age run of business. There were de- 
mands, however, for any accumulation 
over that. Southeastern states still called 
occasionally for car lot shipments. Deal- 
er stocks generally are low. Prices, un- 
changed for the past several weeks, were 
$1.85 per bag of 100 lbs for straight 
bran, $1.40 for mill-run and $1.60 for 
shorts. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Demand for millfeed is well 
sustained at previous prices. Production 
is going into consumption, and there are 
no accumulations. Curtailed output 
tends to strengthen the situation. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, on Feb. 
18, at $31.50@32.50 ton, mixed feed at 
$32.25@33.25, and middlings at $33.50@ 
34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-——The millfeed market last 
week continued active, with prices show- 
ing an upward tendency. Stocks were 
drawn upon heavily to meet the demand. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: bran, $31 ton; mixed 
feed, $31.50; shorts, $32.50. 
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THE SOUTH 

Nashville—The wmillfeed market is 
firm, mills reporting good demand for 
bran and middlings. Offerings are more 
liberal, as the mills have been running 
on increased time the past six weeks, 
though supplies are not large enough to 
depress the market. Quotations, Feb. 
19: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; 
standard middlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed has been fairly 
strong, with trade about normal. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18: red dog, $44@45 ton; 
soft winter middlings, $38@39; stand- 
ard middlings, $36@36.50; standard 
bran, $35.50@36. 

Atlanta.— Dullness still prevails in 
millfeed. No advance orders are being 
placed. The outlook is not promising 
for the near future, but it seems certain 
that sales will improve during March. 
Collections continue slow. Prices are 
stable, bran holding the advance noted 
two weeks ago, and other quotations on 
Feb. 19 the same as those that have pre- 
vailed in this market for several weeks: 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $35.50@37.75 
ton; winter middlings, $36@37; standard 
middlings, $34@35; red dog, $47@48. 

Memphis.—Millfeed demand is_ re- 
stricted, although inquiry is encouraging, 
indicating near exhaustion of stocks. On 
Feb. 19, wheat bran at $29.25@29.50 ton 
found a few buyers, but brown shorts 
at $34 and grays at $35@35.50 were 
slow. Mixed cars seem to be supplying 
a large part of the interior demand. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—New orders for wheat feeds 
were almost entirely lacking, due to mills 
having nothing to offer for February and 
early March shipment. There is, how- 
ever, an insistent demand for delivery on 
old orders, which mills have been unable 
to fill. Quotations, Feb. 19: spring bran, 
$32 ton; standard spring middlings, $33; 
flour middlings, $36; red dog, $39.50@40. 

Boston.—There is a firm market for 
wheat feeds on account of light offerings, 
with prices advanced 50c@$1. Demand, 
however, continues slow. Other feeds 
are held steady, with only a moderate 
demand. No Canadian pure bran or 
middlings are offered. Quotations, Feb. 
19, near-by or prompt shipment, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.50@ 
87; hard winter bran, $36.50@386.75; soft 
winter bran, $36.75@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $37.25@37.50; flour middlings, $41 
@41.50; mixed feed, $37.25@40.50; red 
dog, $44.50@45.50; stock feed, $37.50; 
reground oat hulls, $16. 

Baltimore.—The feed market is quiet. 
Prices are firm, but generally regarded 
as too high at which to do any buying 
except for quick requirements, with 
springtime just ahead. Quotations, Feb. 
19, in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$35@35.50; soft winter bran, $36@37; 
standard middlings, $36.50@37; flour 
middlings, $39@40; red dog, $43.50@ 
44.50. 

Philadelphia——Demand for millfeed is 
moderate, and the market is generally 
firmer, with offerings very light. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 19, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $36@37.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$36@37.50, soft winter bran $36.50@ 
37.50, standard middlings $37@88, flour 
middlings $40.50@41.50, as to quality, 
red dog $44@45. 

PittsburghSales of millfeed are con- 
fined to small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices are slightly lower, but are held 
firm. Quotations, Feb. 19: standard mid- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 22, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
a eee $29.00@29.50 $27.50 @28.00 seve e @..... $.....@..... $35.00@35.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.00@29.25 .....@.... 26.00@26.50 28.25@28.75 .....@..... 
Bact Wiser: DOG ac owess’ badae Oi sices Tree Perer weeee@..... 28.75@29.00 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings*.... 31,00@31.25 29.00@29.50 29.00@30.00 .....@..... 386.50@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.50 32.00 @32.50 -++++@31.50 33.25@33.75 39.00@40.00 
PR Os ek VRS uso srs ek 38.00@39.00 .....@36.00 wesc Mesves -+-@..... 438.50@44.50 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
oe. OTe ee Re sen @32.00 $36.00 @37.50 $36.50@387.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 36.00@37.50 36.50@36.75 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
Bett. winter BEOR occscse secce @..... 36.50@37.50  36.75@37.00 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@33.00 87.00@38.00° 37.25@37.75 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @36.00 40.50@41.50 41.00@41.50 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
ee ae ee 39.50@40.00 44.00@45.00 44.25@45.25 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
PORGROO: .5% ove v00:8% O.A5<% 32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
CWUNON cctewcis seece @ 26.00 sees @28.00 6 ces ee cece 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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dlings, $35@35.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$38@39; spring bran, $33@383.50; red 
dog, $41.50@42.50. : 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—Light demand and light spot 
supplies caused an inactive millfeed mar- 
ket last week. Most deliveries being 
made by Washington mills are of feed 
sold at $2@4 ton less than the spot quo- 
tation of $31 ton for standard mill-run. 
Montana mills offered feed for deferred 
shipment more freely last week, but buy- 
ers showed little interest. Mixed feed 
for deferred shipment was quoted at 
$29@30 ton. 

Portland.—Millfeed prices are being 
maintained in a general way, but the 
market has a weak undertene. Demand 
is light from all quarters, and some 
pressure to sell is indicated. On Feb. 
19, mills quoted mill-run at $32 ton and 
middlings at $47, in straight cars. 


Los Angeles—The millfeed market 
shows little activity, sales being only in 
small lots. This condition is expected 
to prevail for some weeks. Mills are 
carrying fairly large stocks, and produc- 
tion is normal. All prices continue with- 
out change. Quotations, Feb. 18: Kan- 
sas bran, $36 ton; white mill-run, $37; 
red mill-run, $86; blended mill-run, 
$36.50; flour middlings, $46. 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds are dull, and 
declining under pressure of resales. The 
Northwest and intermountain territories 
are pretty well sold up, and mills are 
commencing to accumulate some surplus 
feed. Consequently, offerings have in- 
creased. Feed at present levels is cou- 
sidered poor property, and buyers are 
working from hand to mouth. Mills are 
anxious to sell March and April feed, 
but can get no bids. Quotations, Feb. 
18, carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, March, $33@34 ton; 
Kansas bran, $36@37; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $34@35; white bran 
and mill-run, $35@86; northern red mill- 
run, $33@34; middlings, $47@47.50; 
shorts, $35@36; low grade flour, $50@51. 

Ogden.—Millfeed was in lessened de- 
mand, though prices were steady last 
week. California continued to absorb 
considerable, though green feed condi- 
tions were so improved there as a result 
of rains that the millfeed market was 
adversely affected. Red bran was quot- 
ed, Feb. 19, at $34.50@35.50 ton, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $36, white bran 
$37@37.50, and middlings $46.50@47.50, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. Quotations 
to Utah and Idaho dealers included red 
bran at $30.50@31.50 ton, white bran 
at $32@32.50, and middlings at $41.50@ 
42.50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces is unabat- 
ed. The exceptionally heavy request has 
created a somewhat difficult position for 
mills in western Canada, as the limited 
flour production of the past few weeks 
has left them with very little millfeed to 
offer. Prices remain steady. Quotations, 
Feb. 19, Fort William basis: Manitoba, 
bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan, 
bran $26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, 
shorts $29; British Columbia, bran $27@ 
29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran 
$30, shorts $32. 


Toronto.—Bran is in keen demand, 
with shorts and middlings not so much 
wanted. Production of millfeed is light, 
and there is no surplus of supplies. 
However, inquiry last week was not in 
excess of demand and all buyers had 
their requirements fully covered. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 19: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—A very strong demand con- 
tinues for millfeeds, particularly bran 
and middlings. Mills have accumulated 
a little shorts. From the country come 
reports that stocks of millfeeds in gen- 
eral are again light, consequent upon 
millers. apportioning millfeeds pro rata 
to flour deliveries in mixed cars. Im- 
porters of millfeeds in the United States 
are apparently still interested for fair 
quantities. Prices continue firm and un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 11: bran 
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$32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$40.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points. At Fort William: bran $24, 
shorts $26, middlings $32, jutes, ex-track, 
net cash; $1 less when containing mill- 
run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 19, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ... 1,881 487 13,681 10,832 
Kansas City .. 1,360 360 3,200 7,18 
New — sees 8 2 eve eee 
Boston .seceeee 40 eee 

Ralt me eeleee 297 404 » 

Philade ‘Iphia aie 260 300 ove eee 
Milwaukee .... 70 1,380 2,286 4,205 





CMe warm weather own 
the past week also had an affect on the 
demand for mixed feeds, and sales were 
very spotted. There is some buying, but 
purchases are mainly in small lets and 


for immediate shipment. The colder 
weather late in the week gave the mar- 
ket a little life, but there is no rush on 
the part of buyers to enter the market. 
On Keb. 19, high grade dairy feeds were 
quot ed at $38, 50@41.50 ton, high grade 
pou! lItry feeds $40@42, mash feeds $57 
@58. 

Si. Louis.—Mixed feeds were in slight- 
ly better demand last week. Practically 
all business done was for immediate ship- 
ment. Buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, but a fair volume of this character 
is anticipated for the next few weeks. 
Manufacturers have but little feed 
booked for future delivery. Prices are 
unchanged. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Feb. 19, at $44 ton, high grade 
horse feed $40, and scratch feed $45. 


Memphis.—Mills are running on light 
schedules, but inquiries are slightly bet- 
ter as a result of exhaustion of home 
supplies of feed and increased farming 
activities. Stocks in all hands are light 
and the outlook is regarded as favorable, 
but buying is not expected to improve 
much until next month. Dairy feeds are 
active. 

Atlanta.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and bids fair 
to continue so until work on the new 
crop begins. No advance orders are be- 
ing placed by even the largest buyers, 
and most orders coming in ask for quick 
shipment, which indicates that the trade 
is getting along with the lowest possible 
stocks that can be. carried. Collections 
are slow. Quotations, Feb. 19: best 
grade horse feed $43@44 ton, lower 
grades $30@31; best grade chicken feed 
$51@52, lower grades $41@45. 

Nashville——Only fair demand exists 
for mixed feeds. Greatest activity is 
reported in demand for poultry feeds, 
which have been in. good request this 
month. All prices remain practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 19: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $30@88 ton; dairy 





feed, $83@43; poultry scratch feed, $39 
@49; poultry mash feed, $59@71. 

Buffalo—Mixers report good demand 
for poultry feeds, particularly those 
adapted to the needs of young chicks. 
Dairy feed dealers backward in taking 
out feed already contracted for. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 19: standard dairy rations, 
24 per cent protein, $40@41 ton; poultry 
scratch feed, $37.50@38; poultry mash 
feed, with buttermilk $52, without but- 
termilk $47. 


Montreal.—Buyers at country points 
continue to demand normal quantities of 
mixed feeds. The market is steady, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 18, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade $39@40, second grade $34@38, 
third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; grow- 
ing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are selling free- 
ly. There were no price changes during 
the week. Quotations, Feb. 19: oat chop 
$46.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $45.25, barley meal $42.25, 
corn meal $38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat 
feed $28.25, chick feed $62.25, car lots, 
delivered at Ontario country points; less 
than car lots are quoted at the same 
prices, but the basis is f.o.b., point of 
shipment; discount for cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis,—The census report for Jan- 
uary showed another heavy consumption 
of cottonseed meal and smaller stocks on 
hand, which has given prices a_ boost. 
Mills are getting little seed, and are of- 
fering little meal. Resellers are sup- 
plying some of the wants, but are bull- 
ish. On Feb. 19 sales were made at 
$34.50@35 for 41 per cent, and $35.50@ 
36 for 43. The mills at this center are 
said to have insufficient stocks to fill 
their orders and some of them are buy- 
ing in other sections. Northern and 
eastern dealers are active bidders here. 

New Orleans.—Foreign demand for 
cottonseed products was better, with an 
increasing call indicated in the inquiries 
received by New Orleans handlers. Ship- 
ment of cottonseed cake during the past 
week amounted to more than 20,000 bags, 
of which Norresunby took 15,953 bags, 
Hamburg 4,687, and Bremen 1,742. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 17: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $29.50@30 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $32.50 
(@33; hulls, sound quality, $7@7.25. 

Los Angeles.—Use of cottonseed meal 
as a high protein content feed for dairy 
cattle is fast gaining favor in southern 
California, due to the helpful publicity 
being given it by newspapers and farm 
journals in this section of the country. 
Although its use is being extended, the 
market was weak last week, probably 
due to the increase of $1. Production 
is practically completed at the mills, and 
large stocks are on hand. Quotation, 
Feb. 18, $38 ton. 

San Francisco—In sympathy with all 
feeds, cottonseed meal is easier, with de- 
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mand slow and sales confined to imme- 
diate requirements. On Feb. 18, it was 
quoted at $36 ton. 

Minneapolis.— Cottonseed prices at 
Minneapolis have advanced to $40 ton, 
an increase of about $4 within a month. 

Milwaukee.—In line with the improve- 
ment in the tone of the high protein feed 
market following the recent small price 
reductions, cottonseed meal is again 
steadier, although supplies are ample. 
Quotation, Feb. 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$35.50@38.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—No change in cottonseed meal 
prices is noted. Demand is sluggish, and 
the trade generally well supplied. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 19: 43 per cent protein, $39 
ton; 41 per cent, $38; 36 per cent, $35. 

Boston.—A firmer market for cotton- 
seed meal exists, with fair demand and 
prices advanced. On Feb. 19 shippers 
offered meal at $37.50@42.25 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, shipment 45 days, Boston points. 
Local stocks are light. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal supplies 
are ample, with prices considerably low- 
er. There was little inquiry from buy- 
ers of large lots last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 19: 43 per cent protein, $38 ton; 41 
per cent, $37; 36 per cent, $35.50. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was selling 
freely some weeks ago, but since the 
price reached its present high level, de- 
mand has fallen off, and last week did 
not see any improvement in inquiry. 
The price did not change. Quotation, 
Feb. 19: 43 per cent protein meal $40.50 
ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—There has been a fair 
demand for screenings from sheep feed- 
ers during the past two months, al- 
though little suitable for this purpose is 
reported available. Manufacturers are 
also doing some buying. Offerings are 
light. Ordinary grinding screenings are 
quoted at $11.50@12.50 ton, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis and Duluth; heavy screenings, 
$12.50@14; flaxseed screenings, $13.50@ 
15; wild buckwheat screenings, $17@ 
18.50; Canadian refuse screenings, $6.50, 
f.o.b., Canadian ports, with offerings 
light. Light weight sheep feed screen- 
ings are selling at $11.50@12.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Toronto.—Business in screenings is 
curtailed, owing to scarcity of supplies. 
The price did not change last week, and 
on Feb. 19 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $26.50@29 ton, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg.—Brokers continue to quote 
a nominal price for refuse screenings of 
$3 ton. Sales of refuse screenings, how- 
ever, were last week made at Winnipeg 
at $7@8, while standard  recleaned 
screenings sold at $20, these prices being 
on track, Fort William basis. 





Philadelphia.—Oats are quiet and %,c 
lower, with moderate but ample offerings. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: No. 2 white, 561 
@574%,c bu; No. 3 white, 531,@551,c. 


| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 21, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
EEL bhoxecrteaperecanes 23.00 $26.50@26.75 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 27.00@27.25 
BESGGMRES 05 oc ccvvcces 23.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 30.50@31.50 
A GO cence ccancene 33.00 35.00@36.00 
maemeG FOOE 2. scccccces 26.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 46.00@47.50 
DE cceeels 6454640 KO 32.50 36.00@36.25 
PE ce cnncasece 32.00 36.50@37.00 
Dn”  Ss0%s tues eer 44.00 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

ES eee 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 23.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed .. 29.50 27.50@28.50 
ROR GO cc cee veescies 35.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
MTOR ccccccccsscecscce SOOO BT.E0@28.50 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 31.00@32.50 
a RPP eee 31.00 34.00@34.50 
eer 8.50 12.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ......... 25.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
2 eee 29.50 31.00@32.50 
BOR . cowccvosccosssese 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 28.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Se GD scacgadgesies 37.00 36.50@37.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 32.00 35.00@36.00 
Me ME sedscesncests 46.00 44.00@46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 24.00 26.00@26.50 
BORD aiccsccvescccccees BAGO 8E.50006.00 
BPOWR GROTE 2. ncccces 27.00 30.50@31.00 
GOR GORE .ccccccccs 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Meee WE Se ccecsecoese 38.00 37.00@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 36.00@36.50 
Pure bran ............ 33.00 35.50@36.00 
Spring bran .. ..++++ 83.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring middlings ...++ 32.00 36.00@36.50 
reer 41.00 43.00@44.50 
Flour middlings ..... 39.00 41.00@43.50 
Milwaukee- 
Wremter DORM ...cccces 26.00 28.80@29.20 
SL, Sack gcawseeas ..+ 25.00 29.00@29.75 
Middlings ....... .... 25.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 33.50@34.00 
ke! SEA ee 34.00 37.60@38.50 
Rye feed ............. 22.00 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 36.50 35.50@38.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.00 27.00@27.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.00 36.00@36.50 . 


Gluten feedtt .......... 34.90 ....@32.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SEED 40 k0¢e'e ve Cesencee 7.00 9.10 
en ie deinig (ioe ee wes rT 7.50 
SD SOULE neces ce eeees 8.90 9.70 
oo , errr ee 5.70 6.50 
EPR ETRE LOE? . cee 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. [100 lbs. {March. 


Milwaukee——Few changes were made 
in cash prices, the movement being nar- 
row and the tone steady. Rve and bar- 
ley closed firm to strong, and oats were 
unchanged. The cash rye market was 
active with futures, and the light offer- 
ings were absorbed by a good shipping 
demand. Receipts were 41 cars, against 
49 in the previous week and 20 a year 
ago. Choice was scarce and wanted. 
Wet and out of condition was heavily 
discounted. The supply of oats is light; 
demand is fair for bright, poor being 
slow. Maltsters and shippers are taking 
the light supply of barley. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 19: No. 2 rye, $1.04%,@ 
1.0534 bu; No. 3 white oats, 434,@45c; 
malting barley, 72@83c. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady and unchanged. There was not 
much activity. Local mills were the 
principal buyers, picking = lots of red 
and hard winters as needed, Central 
states markets are much below Chicago 
on red wheat, and this has restricted 
business with mills in that section. Basis 
for No. 1 red was 4@5c under May, 
No. 2 red 56@8e under, No. 8 red 8@12c 
under; No. 1 hard May price to 2c over, 
No. 2 hard ¥,c over to 2c under, No. 3 
hard 5@12c under; No. 1 dark northern 
Se under to 8c over, No. 2 dark northern 
Se under to Se over, No. 1 northern 8c 
under to 5c over. Sales at the week 
end: No. 1 hard, $142 bu; No. 4 hard, 
$1.20@1.21; No. 4 yellow hard, $1.23. 

Minneapolis.—The percentage ot choice 
wheat in the receipts for sale is gradual- 
ly decreasing. Milling demand last week 
was confined exclusively to the top 
grades and, in consequence, these at 
times brought Ic bu more than a week 
ago. The lighter varieties, low in pro- 
tein, are difficult to move. Heavy test 
wheat containing 15 per cent protein is 
easily salable at 7@11c bu over the May 
option; 14 per cent, 6@10¢ over; 13 per 
cent, 5@7ec over; 12 per cent, 2@6c over. 

Based on the close, Feb. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.24 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. ,1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 19 
was $1.42%@1.55%, and of No. 1 durum 
#1.39%@1.50%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Feb. 21 at $1.4244,@1.51%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.394%@149,. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 19 
was $1.38%@148%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.837%@1A24%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 21 at $1.39%@147%, and No. 1 
northern $1.38%@141%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Feb. 19, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000's 
omitted ) : 

1926-27 1926-26 1924-26 1924-24 
. 49,9562 71,668 72,922 67,169 
. 81,662 64,372 89,246 24,970 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals ..... 81,014 126,040 162,268 92,129 

Duluth—Demand for choice spring 
wheat for milling account is improved, 
and the top level of premiums advanced, 
Ordinary quality last week found an out- 
let through the elevators at the low end 
of the price range. Some medium and 
all off grades moved slowly, and the very 
poor stuff dragged for sale at wide dis- 
counts. No. 1 dark closed, Feb. 19, at 
$1.40%,@1.50¥%, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.39% 
@146¥%,; No. 8 dark, $1.85%@1.44% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.40%@1.48%. 
A downward revision of several cents in 
the better class of durum improved buy- 
ing. Anything elevators could use at 
their price levels met sale in that quar- 
ter, helping to clean up the market of 
supplies regularly. The very poor offer- 
ings sold only at wide discounts. Re- 
ceipts of both spring and durum continue 
fair. 

Daily ane prices of durum wheat, 

u 


in cents, per shel: 

co——Amber durum - -~Durum- 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
| ar Holiday 
14... 146% @166% 146% @166% 159% 159% 


16... 146% @168% 146% @163% 156% 155% 


16... 147% @164% 147% @164% 152% 162% 
17... 147% @164% 147% @164% 152% 162% 
i8.. 147 «@i64 147 @i64 162 162 


19... 146% @163% 146% @163% 161% 161% 

Winnipeg.—The market shows consid- 
erable steadiness, Prices closed on Feb. 
19 fractionally higher, compared with a 
week previously. They have fluctuated 
fractionally, but the market has re- 
mained steady. Offerings have been 
somewhat light, except on the price ad- 
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vances, when they became more generous. 
Considerable short covering was done, 
and commission houses were buying. 
Most of the trading was done by local 
interests. A report of heavy sales of 
Manitoba wheat to a foreign market has 
not been confirmed, and export buying 
on any large scale has been lacking. 
Demand for contract grades of wheat 
in the cash market has been moderately 

ood, but offerings have been light. A 
fittle more export activity was noted, 
while western millers have been indiffer- 
ent purchasers, on account of the slight 
demand for flour. No. 1 northern wheat, 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
81.40% bu. 

Kansas City.—Demand for milling 
wheat is exceedingly dull, due appar- 
ently both to lack of shipping directions 
of mills and the unfavorable market 
position so far as accumulating any re- 
serve is concerned. L,cal mills are 
taking only what is absolutely necessary. 
Premiums are about unchanged. Prices, 
Feb. 19: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.831,@1.39 
bu, No. 2 $1.38@1.884%, No. 8 $1.814%,@ 
1.387%, No. 4 $1.29/,@1.36; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.311,@1.83, No. 2 $1.81@1.32y,, 
No. 8 $1.80@1.82, No. 4 $1.28@1.31. 

St. Louis.—Choice soft winter wheat 
is scarce, but demand is light. Flinty 
or dark type wheat is dull, Garlicky 
descriptions, however, are in fair request. 
Hard wheat is fairly steady. There is 
a narrow milling demand, Receipts last 
week were 233 cars, against 247 in the 
previous week, Cash prices, Feb. 19: No. 
1 red $1.87@1.38 bu, No. 2 red $1.36@ 
1.36Y,, No. 3 red $1.34@1.35; No. 1 
hard, $1.40¥,. 

Milwaukee.—After moving within a 
narrow range last week, cash wheat 
prices rested on the same basis as a week 
ago. Offerings are light, and there is a 
dearth of choice, desirable milling grain, 
which is wanted. Shippers are in the 
market for all qualities. Receipts were 
45 cars, against 20 in the previous week 
and 10 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 19: No. 1 hard winter $1.42@1.44 
bu; No. 1 red winter $1.38@1.40, No. 1 
durum $1.35@1.36, No. 1 mixed $1.36@ 
1,38, 

Toledo.—Toledo millers resumed bid- 
ding for wheat again last week, and 
there was something of a range. The 
bid was $1.31@1.81% for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, on Feb. 18. 

Indianapolis—A fair demand for 
wheat is reported, most shipments going 
to Michigan, northern Ohio and Ontario. 
Prices are firm, and receipts are rather 
light. On Feb. 19 $1.28@1.29 bu was 
bid for No. 2 red and No, 2 hard, local 
rate points. 


Nashville-—Good milling wheat con- 
tinues in fair demand, as mills make 
purchases to cover current sales. Mod- 
erate business is being transacted in soft 
wheat. The market had a narrow range 


last week. Quotation, Feb. 19: No. 2 
red, with bill, at Nashville, $1.50@1.51 
bu. / 


Seattle.—Little wheat changed hands 
in the interior or at coast markets last 
week, ‘There was no selling pressure, 
and little export or milling demand, 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Feb. 18: soft and western white 
and northern spring, $1.34@1.84Y, bu; 





hard winter, $1.82; western red, $1.30; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.35@1.36, 

San Francisco.—Wheat is much weak- 
er. Demand is slow, and offerin — 
Receipts for week, 1,600 tons. eb. 
18, milling wheat was quoted at $1.35 
per 100 Ibs. 

Ogden—Wheat receipts were slightly 
larger last week. Prices were un- 
changed, being quoted, Feb. 19, as fol- 
lows, milling in transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden; No. 2 northern spring, 
$1.23@1.31 bu; No. 2 dark hard Turkey 
red, $1.18@1.81; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02 
@1.18; No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 

Portland—Wheat buying has slowed 
down materially, but as farmers’ offer- 
ings continue light, the market is steady 
enough. Exporters declare they have 
their recent sales well covered. Little 
interest in wheat is shown by the mills. 
Closing bids for February delivery, at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Feb. 19: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.33 bu; hard white, 
Federation, soft white, western white and 


northern spring, $1.32; hard winter, 
$1.30; western red, $1.28. 
Great Falls—A_ slightly increased 


movement of wheat is meeting with more 
favorable reception at terminal markets, 
where premiums show an advance of 1@ 
2c for dry heavier test weight wheat. 
Quotation, Feb. 19, choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring $1.22, bu, delivered, 
Great Falls. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 19 
was %c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand constant and stocks, 
about 100,000 bus more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 47,000 
bus. Closing prices, Feb. 19: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.46 bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.41; spot No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.87; southern No, 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.40; No. 8, $1.36; 
No. 4, $1.32; No. 5, $1.28; range of 
southern bag lots for week, $1.25@1.40. 
The bulk of arrivals went to export ele- 
vators. Exports included 191,082 bus 
domestic and 218,227 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 283,- 
625 bus; stock, 1,287,575. 

Buffalo.—Spot offerings have been lim- 
ited to soft winter, ranging from No. 1 
to No. 5 musty, which have been on the 
market for several days without attract- 
ing a bid. There has been some increase 
in rail ag ye but most of these went 
direct to the mills, being applied on 
previous sales. 


Philadelphia,—There is little trading in 
wheat, and the market is %4¢ lower. Of- 
ferings are only moderate. Quotations, 
Feb. 19, car lots in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.46 bu; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.41. 

New York.—A slight rally the middle 
of the week was followed by a narrow 
wheat market. The undertone was 
steady, with only fractional net changes. 
Foreign news was unimportant, and ex- 
port business small. Cash grain quota- 
tions, Feb, 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.514%, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.67%,; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.54%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.654%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.58. 

Vancouver.—No. 8 northern and No. 4 
wheat are selling at 1@2c under Fort 
William. Other grades, with the excep- 
tion of No. 1 and No. 2 northern, are 
about on a par with that port. Accord- 
ing to the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
change over 5,000,000 bus more wheat 
are now on spot or en route to Van- 
couver than will be required until the 
end of April for space and charters 
reported booked to date. There does not 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels In the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 
Feb. 18, °26 


Wheat to Feb. 12, '27 


DOME bopesdborsecssoneve #beens 
United Kingdom 204,000 
Other Europe 486,000 
Canada wi tas bear 117,000 
Other countries. 71,000 
Totals . ‘ ce *877,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *215,000 
Barley .... 522,000 
CGR 6040 6s 6844 Hed eo cansaeche 503,000 
Oata .. 19,000 
BROND. b5:00 0.05400 66a ded iene aes 401,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 


- -— -— July 1 to————— 
Feb. 6,'27 Feb. 12,'27 Feb. 13, '26 





eeceoe 78,000 7,321,000 1,870,000 
24,000 826,000 32,384,000 9,373,000 
148,000 1,602,000 48,345,000 10,621,000 
ceeee 64,000 17,710,000 11,739,000 
511,000 71,000 15,660,000 5,570,000 
683,000 2,040,000 121,370,000 ,39,173,000 
136,000 179,000 10,679,000 8,330,000 
17,000 458,000 11,656,000 22,982,000 
500,000 529,000 10,416,000 +15,690,000 
112,000 62,000 3,678,000 23,308,000 
eeeoes 361,000 7,272,000 6,581,000 


71,000 bus; flour, 47,700 bbls. 
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appear to be much hope of im 

the value of Vancouver spot or en route 
wheat. A demand exists for early 
shipment to the United Ki and 
the Continent, and considerable busines; 
to the Orient is being worked. 


Toronto.—Farmers are disposing of al] 
surplus grain not needed for feeding. 
Wheat is coming out freely, and the 
market is well supplied. car lot 
price is weaker. uotations, Feb. 19. 
good milling grades of Ontario winter 
wheat, in wagonloads at mill doors, $1.20 
bu; car lots $1.24@1.27, on track, at 
country points. Western spring wheat 
advanced 24%,c since the previous week, 
and No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.557%%, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The better grades of vats 
were in excellent demand at unchanzed 
trading basis, but the lower grades 
moved rather slowly. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 47c bu, No. 8 white 421,@ 
45%,c, and No. 4 white 85@43%,c. Cash 
rye was in good demand, and trading 
basis was firm. No. 2 was quoted around 
$1.05@1.06 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grazing 
for the week ending Feb. 19, and the 
closing prices on Feb, 21, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 42%,@44y,c, 48@4ic; 
No. 2 rye, 98%c@$1.04%,, $1@1.02',; 
barley, 57@74c, 57@74c. 

Duluth.—Trading in oats is restricted, 
due to meager receipts and offerings, 
Feeders are in the market for all choice 
heavy grain. Elevators care for the sur- 
i No. 8 white remain unchanged, 
eing quoted, Feb. 19, at 1@2e under 
Chicago May. Quiet conditions prevail 
in barley. 7 ew of arrivals and cash 
offerings make trading difficult. A few 
buyers showed interest in offerings with- 
in the going range, 55@78c, Feb. 19. 
Rye prices are sustained, There is some 
export inquiry. Top quality and the 
intermediate grades held up last week, 
but off stuff is 1@2c lower. Receipts 
keep up pretty well, with small elevator 
loadings and car shipments. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
has been moderately good, with no par- 
ticular volume of business in evidence at 
any time. The one feature of the mar- 
ket has been the call for rye, and con- 
siderable sales from eastern seabourd 
stocks have been reported. This demand 
is stated to be coming from Europe, and 
has had the effect of steadying prices in 
this country. Business in oats ~ been 
only fair. Barley has changed hands in 
small lots only, and prices generally have 
remained firm. Oats have shown soine 
firmness, but demand generally has been 
dull. Quotations, Feb. 19: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 62%4,¢ bu; barley, 
70%c; rye, $1.02%. 

Buffalo.—Offerings of spot oats last 
week were almost entirely confined to 
poor whites, sample and heat damaged. 
While there was a fair outlet for poor 
white and the sample, heat damaged sold 
only at wide discounts, Heavy malting 
barley would have a fair sale, but other 
grades are neglected. No spot rye for 
sale, and elevator stocks are held for 
export. Quotation, Feb. 19: No. 4 white 
oats, 45%c bu. 

San Francisco.—Barley trade is gen- 
erally quiet. Exporters are taking some 
of the lower grades, but will buy only 
when cheap. Barley tributary to south- 
ern California is scarce, and there is 
some demand from that section for feed- 
ing. Considerable ground barley is being 
used in place of the high-priced mill- 
feeds. Quotations, Feb. 18, sacked, pcr 
100 lbs: feed, $1.85; grading, $1.45; 
choice shipping, $1.60. Sats are scarce, 
with a fair demand. Quotations, Feb. 
18, sacked, per 100 Ibs: feed, $1.60; secd, 
$1.80. Receipts of barley last week were 
4,495 tons; exports, 4,558. Receipts of 
oats were 51 tons. 

Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
only fair. Corn is not selling as briskly 
this month as in January. The price of 
this grain declined 3c bu last week, while 
other lines were unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 19: Ontario oats (nominal) 54@5%c 
bu, barley 67@70c, rye 98c@$1, car lots, 
track, country points; No. 2 American 
yellow corn, all-rail from Chicago, Ham- 
ilton freights, 86c bu; No. 8 Canadian 
western oats 68c, all-rail, delivered, On- 
tario points. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
markets, in cents per bushel: 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 











Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet'’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 12, in the 





















































































































































? WHEAT States at the close of the week ending Feb ported for the week ending Feb. 19, in bush- United States, Canada and the United King- 
. ~ 19, as reported to the United States Bureau ele (000's omitted), with comparisons dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
Chicago Minneapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
Feb May July May July Canadian 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 ‘the United States and Canada, with com 
15 140% 134 139% 139% American in bond Mpls 1.2481.733 623 1.06110.248 8.877 parisons, in bushels (000's omitted) 
16 140% 134% 139% 140% Wheat . 60,646,000 10,294,000 kan City..1.255 800 600 311 10,670 9,546 Changes 
17 140% 134% 140% 140% Rye 13,673,000 1,778,000 Chicago 345 337 222 e Week from Totals 
18 140% 134% 140% 140% SD nee « . 46,239,000 New York 969 1.6571.274 2.122 2,679 ending pre- Feb. 13, 
19 140% 134% 140% 141 Barley ... 6,285,000 1,665,000 Boston oe ’ 584 34 Wheat- Feb. 12 vious week 1926 
21 140% 133% 139% 140% Oats . ° 46,182,000 156,000 Baltimore 106 409 111 2.388 1,657 United States* 69,101 +678 46,880 
Kansas City St. Louls red Flaxseed ; 105,000 18,000 §=philadelphia 143 118 226 1,799 1,490 beta Statest... 2,62 +124 3,484 
: ‘nited 8 , ' - 7 > 113,300 1,111 106,919 
reb l a ul Stocks of United States grain in store in Milwaukee 14 2 70 “ anada ‘ 918 
~ ay ee May = July Canadian markets on Feb. 19: wheat, 636,- Dul.-Sup 271 182 254 8,344 8,992 — : 
4 32 PT th ‘**** 900 bus; rye, 1,702,000; corn, 1,629,000; bar- Toledo 179 72 233 ia hea Totals « 174,926 309 167,283 
16 132 125% a” Sieee 
_ eet of ley, 78,000; oats, 222,000. Buffalo 8,824 12,034 United Kingdom port stocks and 
17 132% 125% 138% 132% i 
18 132% 125% 138% 132% nan a wertes ee floating supply (Broomhall) 
19 132% 125% 138% 132 Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ‘ Totals te eeeee $75,200 +5,900 61,700 
21 131% 125% 136 % 131% Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley ¢ Receipts, Ghipments and Stocks American and United Kingdom 
New York (domestic) Seattle at the principal distributing centers for the Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at supply— 
Feb May July May July a oe Feb. = in bushels (000's omit- - ee —— as yan bem Totals 260,126 +6,691 208,983 
p ), with comparisons: or the wee ending eb. 19, in ushels CORN—United States and Canad 
15 143% 138% 135% 132% ° . anada 
16 143% 138 135% 132% Receipts Shipments Stocks (000's omitted), with comparisons: Totals 44,044 +1,667 33,144 
17 143% 138% 136% 133 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Receipts Shipments Stocks OATS—United States and Canada— 
18 143% 138% 136 133 Minneapolis .. 199 257 122 203 2,479 4,237 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Totals 60,646 626 85,838 
19 144 138% 136 133 Kansas City... ec 6 1 2 11 7 Minneapolis .. 419 426 210 3081,595 481 ne : » 
2 143% 138 135% 132% Chicago ..... 190 142 50 42 ; . Kansas City .. 262 680 61 734,4786,896 fp, 7g of Rocky Mountains. {West of 
é . ‘ ° P @ “hie e ° xcky Mountains. {Continent excluded 
Winnl Duluth duram New York ... 394 146 664 8421,491 793 Chicago 2,489 3,618 474 462 e° os " 
pes DES. J.6 2 OO af ow = oe Ue 40688 sn ae Combined aggregate wheat visible sup 
Feb May July May July Battimere .... 9 74 81 : 237 67 Bestcn . : 4 4 fe “a oe 26 _ : as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
15 137% 136 % 141% 139%  ##philadelphia . .. .. 53 1 64 $8 Baltimore .... 66 14. 94 156 856 Sener . 
16 138% 136 % 142% 189% Milwaukee ... 163 141 60 326 .. Philadelphia 10 31 7 69 27 349 oo United Statee— 
17 138% 137% 142% 139 = =§=pul.-Superior.. 32 12 .. 1 5620 788 Milwaukee i oe See ee as oe 199 East Pacific 
18 138% 137 142 139% Buffalo....... 2841,653  Dul.-Superior ic ee Ge” ee a of Rockies Coast Totals 
19 139% tb eed, coeur $$$ —_____—__—. Toledo 100 OS SE SEE. ae a0 aoe ; bette ry tree 16,486,000 
21 138% 36% % fa Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Buffalo -- 3,096 1,509 Sept. 1 69,728,000 3388 000 Tees eee 
y ° fee, ’ ’ ‘s, ’ 
Liverpool Buenos Aires Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at . ——_—__—— | ae epee? 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Feb ag Bs ee a tne pereetome _ distributing centers for the Imports of Canadian Wheat Nov. 1 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,176,000 
is 51% 148% 127 129 ted) mi ————« earn The Untied States Department of Com: eT ee See «eee 
17 152% 149 126% 128% ° ‘ merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at J xf - n eS 
18 162 ° 148% 126 128% peg oe pos pny ae. the principal northern border ports as fol- ~~. ose Seen eee 2,686,000 70,811,000 
nate +: _ t 9 lows: ~ae 
19 162% om 8 8=— tees =i Minnea ee ee * 20 ‘ ¢ ! Feb. 6 68.423. 00¢ » » 
a rapolis 224 363 670 652 14,310 20,284 Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: oe eese 68,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
21 153 Ot Kan, Cit 62 «68 49 75 832 2.577 , : Feb. 12 59,101,000 2,624,000 61,626,000 
CORN fia. tf ons )6(Cs..tk —- — 7 S ony ag ey Totals, U.8. U ‘ae 
Chicago Kansas City New York.. 106 446 20 191 689 985 ahve idles —_ 6 900 and Canada dom and 
. é Boston ..... 9 16 i : 20 61 le + a ae & ° Canada both coasts § afloat® 
Feb May duly ror — Baltimore .. 40 26 30 80 94 «157 Imports into bonded mills for grinding July 1 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
15 se*% oo onal 79% Philadelphia 19 a8 28 188 169 166 into flour for export, bus: Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 456,600,000 
+ oe % —? Lt 4 74 Milwaukee... 197 265 182 283 ~ % q en ending—— July 1, 1926, to Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
: 79% ‘ 7 ’ Duluth-Sup. 12 98 37 6 8,070 10,938 Feb. 12 Feb. 6 Feb. 12,1927 Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
+4 Lt, sa oa cou Toledo ..... 148 45 38 62 py tae 1,131,000 516,000 11,346,000 Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 2,400,000 
= +, os 76% 79% Buffalo ees * 4,995 4,688 sneeniusennnneen Dec. 1 -- 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
2 78% 2 y “ 4 a . . 1927 
OATS Rye—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Jan. 1 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Chicago Minneapolis Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at The following table shows stocks of grain _ Week ending 
in store at above ints Fet a Feb. 6 114,411,000 175.23 { 
re M Jul M Jul the principal distributing centers for the ’ , od poin on eb. » in é D sees ' 000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
. “a 46% 43% 44.) Week ending Feb, 19, in bushels (000's omit- PUBHel# (000'® omitted): Fob. 13 ... 118,300,000 174,926,000 76,300,000 
‘6 ‘s % 46 5 ‘3% 44 ted), with comparisons: Klevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax *Broomhall, 
17 45% 46% 43% 44% Receipts Shipments Stocks ee phan ett — uae se otal American, Canadian and British 
18 16% 46% 43% 44% 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 i , ; .s 3,821 309 261 392 Visible supply: 
19 AS B 46% 43% 44% Minneapolis .. 87 16 106 743.732 3.510 Northland .. 7 6,249 439 723 ae Month— Week ending 
21 15% 46 13% 44% Kansas City., 8 6 6G .. 161 165 [MR yl seve L247 102 269 1,141 July 1 ....109,686,000 Feb. 6 244,634,000 
. ‘ Chicago ...... 42 26 19 3 + - ate 700 Aug. 1....110,649,000 Feb. 12 250,126,000 
RYE Ne ror ea 188 2 26 1.02 : a ae . 8,933 209 463 443° Sept. 1... 133,277,000 i oF 
Chicago Minneapolis ae Fete * “ a ~ — "3 ; te 6 EERE R RE, Byes 1 a 1 + 219 Oct. 1.. 170,478,000 
Feb 4 Baltimore .... 20 13 71 6 215 68 *rivate elevators. 17,90 64 882 325 Nov. 1... . 207,204,000 
: bes = = — — Philadelphia - 86 ; ; , 4 86 16 Afloat coos 7,798 ht 103 nated Dec. 1 - 343,373,000 
4 15% 103 : %s Milwaukee ... 60 28 21 16 a : ee ome =6am, E 236,607,000 
1f 107% 104% 100% 101 < -- hee 2 f - enn gs Totals . 46,015 2,996 4,362 2,620 
17 107% 105% 101% 101% ‘Dul.-Superior.. 440 112 16 176,2636,381) yi ae 46.281 7072 6229 2230 
: . OS Sea Me .2 a ‘ ‘ 7 = . . 1S (00s ©,o88 ' 
18 107% 104% 101% 101% er 1,030 780 Anoat year ago 5 818 611 27 i Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
4 y / if 1 Ce ” " 944 4 
a 4 * +40 rode Ma ceaat Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement Receipts ...... 2,493 233 $38 23 Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
2 1% My ‘“ . fi ; av Rall shipments 1,165 2655 157 at the principal distributing centers for the 
» — Russell's Commercial News estimates . ; 
FLAXSEED week ending Feb. 19, in t hel 000 
re United States wheat stocks and movement STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) ted ith od oe, SR CERO | # omit 
Minneapolis Duluth as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): Wheat Bus Wheat— Bus po WHR COMpAreRORD 
Feb July May July Movement, July 1- wo 4 nase 1s Dasa 1.176 Rerege od poe geen Stocks 
Hf 2241 222% 224 * ae — a on ‘ . oe neers ‘= 2 926 1927 1926 
16 36% 224% 225% Feb. 6 1926-27 1926-26 1924-25 No. 1 northern.. 649 Kota ..... . 117 Minneapolis 71 86 13 18 756 880 
17 224% 223% 225 ta Receipts from farma..616,000 485,000 637,000 No. 2 northern. .1,201 STE TCI 3 Chicago 65 26 
: a PoP 4 Exports ..120,400 38,100 164,500 Dk. 1 and 2 nor.1,274 White spring... 120 wy N a9 os ce 4 nied 
18 226 223% 223% Imports 10,290 12.300 3700 No. 3 northern..13728 Others 12.326 Dul.-Superior 37 23 «1565 901,377 841 
¢ eon 9° 7 og ee . ae e,¢ o,f ‘ « , J ete J eee een 
7 fag tt 335% Stocks on Feb. 5 No. 4. ... 918 Private ..... 17,906 
. Dh ae I ee - At terminals ..... 60,823 61,600 82,781 No. 6. +++ 718 Afloat . 7,792 Indianapolis, Demand for coarse 
> 7 At country elevators, No, 6 . ove . 3 F s E _ 
. Pittsburgh.—Good grades of oats were milla and in transit.106,737 89,400 81,119 Feed . 164 Total . 46,016 grains continues rather ate ady, with 
in fair demand last week, with prices Week's decrease ..... 6,938 6,043 2,253 Oate Bus Oetc— Bus prices firm. Receipts and shipments are 
firm. The bulk of business was in small nae ee No. 2C. W..... 44 Others ........ 669 more evenly balanced, and the situation 
lots for quick shipment. Quotations, Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 19: No. = . : M’ 311 Private ..... .-1,641 is rather good. No, 2 white oats were 
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New Orleans—Demand for corn in 
the city and country trade is fair. A 
notable increase in foreign demand was 
apparent last week, and inquiries were 
improved. Shipments reached 103,043 
bus. The movement was as follows: 
Rotterdam, 30,000 bus; Havre, 24,000; 
Havana, 17,900; Liverpool, 17,143; Pro- 
greso, 12,800; Kingston, 1,000, and Belize, 
200. Quotations, Feb. 17: No. 2 yellow 
96,c, No. 3 yellow 9542c; No. 2 white 
9640, No. 3 white 95'%c; yellow chops, 
$1.83 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.60; 
standard meal, $1.85. 


St. Louis.—The corn market is slug- 
gish, with prices steady to lower. Offer- 
ings are rather light, but ample to meet 
demand, and some white corn has been 
carried over. Industries and elevators 
were the principal buyers last week. Re- 
ceipts were 150 cars, against 152 in ‘the 
previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 19: No. 
6 corn, 62c bu; No. 2 yellow 78¥,c, No. 3 
yellow 74c, No. 5 yellow 64@66c; No. 3 
white 684,c, No. 4 white 67c, No. 5 
white 65c. 

Atlanta.—Atlanta brokers are booking 
a few small orders. There is little ad- 
vance buying being done. Jobbers and 
brokers complain of the condition of 
business. ‘The outlook for the near fu- 
ture is uncertain, but as stocks are very 
low with even the larger buyers, brokers 
believé there is certain to be some im- 
provement duting March. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 19: 
No. 2 white 99c bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 
2 yellow $1.01, No. 3 yellow $1. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is quiet, buyers 
taking only an occasional car. Farming 
preparations are just beginning, but the 
furnishing trade will not open until next 
month, so jobbers are merely keeping 
stocks sufficient to fill small orders, no- 
body seeming to fear higher prices. On 
Feb. 19 cream was offered at $3.50@3.60 
bbl. Offerings of corn bran were few, 
but prices were advanced $28,50@29 ton. 





Indianapolis.—Demand is rather quiet, 
and light offerings are the rule. Stocks 
in the hands of buyers appear ample for 
any immediate needs, and the general in- 
clination is to reduce them. Quotations, 
Feb. 19: No. 4 white 60@62c bu, No. 5 
white 57@59c; No. 4 yellow 59@6l1c, No. 
5 yellow 56@59c; No. 4 mixed 57@60c, 
No. 5 mixed 55@58c. 


Nashville.—-Trade in corn goods is 
quiet. There is not much demand, and 
offerings are only moderate. Cash prices 
have shown little change. Quotations, 
Feb. 19: No. 2 white 84c bu, No. 3 white 
80c; No. 2 yellow 88c, No. 3 yellow 86c. 
Large commercial mills are making mod- 
erate shipments of corn meal, while local 
grist mills are grinding a fair volume. 
Little change in market conditions. Quo- 
tation, Feb. 19: degerminated cream 
meal, 96-lb bags, $1.90@2 per 100 Ibs. 


Milwaukee.—Corn was the only weak 
spot in the local cash grain market last 
week, a substantial reduction occurring 
in the premium basis as the result of 
the uniformly poor quality of offerings. 
Demand for dry is fair, but wet is dull. 
Receipts were 187 cars, against 302 in 
the previous week and 192 a year ago. 
Most of the offerings grade No. 4 or 
poorer, and discounts under May price 
range 10@13'%c bu. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 19: No. 4 yellow, 67@69c bu; No. 
4 white, 651, @67%4c; No. 4 mixed, 651, 
@67¥,c. 

Minneapolis—The corn market has 
been rather quiet during the past few 
days. Better grades are in fair demand, 
but poor stuff is draggy. No. 3 yellow 
is quoted at 7@9c under the Chicago 
May option, with No. 3 mixed priced at 
10@12c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 19 
was 70@74'c; the closing price on Feb. 
21 was 68%2.@71'2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 22 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.70@4.80. 

Shicago.—There was a slight improve- 
ment in the call for corn goods last 
week, but buying was confined to mod- 
erate amounts. Corn flour was quoted, 


Feb. 19, at $1.85 per 100 lbs, corn meal 





$1.85. Cash corn was steady, compared 
with the futures, on the better grades, 
but the lower ones are slipping. De- 
mand is sufficient to absorb current re- 
ceipts. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 68c 
bu, No. 4 mixed 65@66c, No. 5 mixed 
63,@64Y,c, No. 6 mixed 6lc; No. 2 
yellow 77%c, No. 3 yellow 704,@7lc, 
No. 4 yellow 66/,@67',c, No. 5 yellow 
63@65Y,c, No. 6 yellow 61@62%,c; No. 
3 white 7lc, No. 4 white 651,@66c, No. 
5 white 634,@65c, No. 6 white 61@62c. 
Baltimore.—Corn was 2@2%c lower 
last week than in the preceding one, with 
demand unusually quiet for this time of 
year. Arrivals included 66,520 bus by 
rail and 12,281 by boat. Closing prices, 
Feb. 19: No. 2 spot, 84c bu; No. 3 spot, 
Sic. Sales reported for the week were 
5,300 bus southern No. 2 white, yellow 
and mixed at 85c, 1,500 southern No. 2 
white, yellow and mixed, at 84c, and a 
parcel lot of southern No. 3 yellow at 
8lc. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed 
at 88c, or 2c down for the week. Corn 
meal and hominy were steady, with buy- 
ers more willing to make offers, at $2.05 
@2.20 per 100 lbs for standard stock. 


Buffalo.—Demand continues active for 
low grades of corn suitable for drying, 
and there have been heavier offerings of 
those grades. Few cars of No. 2 or No. 
3 yellow were offered last week and those 
were easily sold at prevailing limits. 
While there has been an increase in re- 
ceipts, these are purchases made by local 
industries in western markets and are 
not for sale. Domestic demand for table 
corn meal has improved, and export for 
immediate shipment active, but future is 
sluggish. Quotations, Feb. 19: No. 3 yel- 
low 82c bu, No. 5 yellow 72%@73%ce, 
No. 6 yellow 70%@714c; No. 6 mixed, 
704%c; corn meal, table, 100-lb sacks, 
$2.15; gluten, $39.65 ton, sacked. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment, all-rail, 
was quoted, Feb. 19, at 95@97c bu for 
old No. 2 yellow, and No. 3 at 983@95c; 
new No. 2 yellow 92@94c, No. 3 90@ 
92c. Granulated corn meal was steady 
but quiet at $2.30 for yellow and $2.25 
for bolted, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Hominy feed was quiet at $36 ton. Glu- 
ten feed was obtainable in a limited way 
for March shipment at $39.90 ton. No 
gluten meal was offered. 

Philadelphia——The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods sell 
slowly, and rule a shade easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 19, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.30@2.45; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.30@2.45; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.30@2.45. 

Pittsburgh.—There was a fair demand 
for good corn last week, although most 
of the buying was in small lots. Corn 
meal was in fair demand, while gluten 
feeds were unchanged in price and sales 
light. Quotations, Feb. 19: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 83@84c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
82@82Y,c; corn meal, table, $2.20 per 
100 Ibs. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn con- 
tinues fair, with eastern grades prevail- 
ing over California. No foreign corn 
has been received. Eastern bulk, under 
No. 2 yellow, is quoted at $1.83 per 100 
Ibs. Receipts for the week, 850 tons. 
California milo and Egyptian corn, $1.70 
and $1.95, respectively; eastern No. 2 
Kafir, $1.45; No. 2 milo, $1.55. 





wheat is moderate and absorption fair, 
keeping prices relatively steady on an 


unchanged basis. Interior mills are fill- 
ing their requirements mainly from coun- 
try elevators, and show only a passing 
interest in local offerings. Quotations, 
Feb. 19, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.80 
@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, subject to 
dockage. 

Buffalo—Demand continues fair, and 
offerings of good milling buckwheat are 
light. Quotation, Feb. 19: mixed, per 
100 lbs, Buffalo, $2@2.05 bu. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and steady, with a mod- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





$1.85, cream meal $1.85, and hominy 





erate demand. Quotation, Feb. 19, $3.50 
@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not moving. 
The price is lower, but is a nominal one 
on account of scarcity of supplies. The 
decline was 2c bu. On Feb. 19 good 
quality buckwheat was quoted at 75c bu, 
Ontario shipping points. 





FLAX PRODUCTION ESTIMATE 

Wasuinctox, D. C.—Estimates of 
flaxseed production are now available for 
all important countries except India, 
from which no production estimate is 
expected until early in June. Production 
for this season in reported countries is 7 
per cent below that of the previous year. 
The first estimate of acreage in India, as 
previously reported, was 2,734,000 acres, 
compared with a revised first estimate 
for last year of 2,776,000. 
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Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
not particularly active, and there is keen 
competition among cereal millers for any 
business offering. A good deal of price 
cutting is prevalent, and some sales are 
being made at $6.30 bbl, which is 50c 
under the top quotation. An average 
price which was fairly generally quoted 
on Feb. 19 was $6.50 bbl for rolled oats, 
in 90-lb jute bags, car lots, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal—There is no change of 
prices in the rolled oats and oatmeal 
market. Quotations, Feb. 18: rolled oats 
$3.50 per 90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal 
10 per cent more, both subject to the 
usual 1 per cent commission. 

Winnipeg.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues quiet. Only light do- 
mestic trade is being done, and export 
demand is small, with prices steady. 
Some oatmeal mills still remain inactive, 
while others are operating part time. 
Quotations, Feb. 19: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.10; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is steady un- 
der light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand. Quotation, Feb. 19, $3.35@3.55 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Buffalo.—Good demand for rolled oat 
products for young chicks. Some outlet 
for cereals. Quotations, Feb. 19: rolled 
oats, $3.05 per 90-lb bag; reground oat 
feed, $12.50; fine ground oat groats, $57; 
ground feeding oatmeal, $55; cereal oats, 
48c bu. 

Chicago.—A very active domestic de- 
mand is reported for oat products. Mills 
report keen interest on the part of buy- 
ers, but that at present the export de- 
mand is extremely quiet. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Feb. 19, at $2.60 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal $2.90 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There is a good demand for 
rolled oatmeal, quoted, Feb. 19, at $3.15, 
with cut and ground at $3.46, all in 90-lb 
sacks, 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 22 at $2.78 per 90 lbs. 

IRISH OATMEAL IMPORTS DROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The duty of £2 
10s ton on oatmeal, under the budget of 
last April, has practically ended imports 
of American oatmeal, except in package 
form, into Ireland. This season’s buy- 
ing of oats for grinding is double that 
of 1925, with the mill price about $20 ton 
less than last year. In County Donegal, 
20 small mills are in operation, and it 
is claimed that one Drogheda mill has 
orders sufficient to dispose of its 2,000 
tons output. Despite the duty, a few 
shipments are still being received on old 
orders from the one firm which formerly 
supplied most of the American imports, 
but it is expected that even these scat- 
tered shipments soon will be discontin- 
ued, and that any outside requirements 
will be supplied from the Continent. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—The situation on dried but- 
termilk has undergone very little change. 
Prices are the same, and a good steady 
demand prevails, mainly for less than car 
lots. Quotation, Feb. 19, 9@10c lb, Chi- 
cago. 











Minneapolis.—Supplies of linseed me,) 


are limited, crushers report. Mills ar 
shipping out whatever they make each 
day, and are getting behind their ship. 
ping directions, which are coming in a 
a fairly heavy rate. Some factors in th 
trade are of the view that, with stock; 
as low as they are, the market is likel 
to continue firm for some time. Me) 
at Minneapolis is quoted at $47.50 ton, 
$48.50 at Chicago, $48 at Toledo, and 
$46 at Buffalo. Export demand is hold. 
ing up, with cake for March shipment 
especially strong at $39 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. Cake for April is offered at $37; 
May-August, $36. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——. 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. 
Feb. 15 ..$2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 2.20% 2.22 
Feb. 16 .. 2.26% 2.23% 2.26 2.22% 2.24% 
Feb. 17 .. 2.26% 2.23% 2.25% 2.21% 
Feb. 18 .. 2.25% 2.23 2.25% 2.21% 2 
Feb. 19 .. 2.26 2.23% 2.25% 2.21% 2.2 
Feb. 21 2.25% 2.23 2.26% 2.21% 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Feb. 19, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


or—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 19 








Minneapolis ... 6,988 8,390 1,651 071 
Deteth 6 .'acee 6,716 8,417 4,968 7, 
Totals ...... 13,704 16,807 6,619 359 


Duluth—No new developments oc- 
curred last week, and the flaxseed mar- 
ket was slow. Crushers gave May good 
support on market dips, and the steadi- 
ness of the general situation made it 
comparatively easy to maintain prices. 
Quotations have advanced 1%%,c. Choice 
to fancy cash offerings were sold at top 
prices to crushing interests last week. 
Elevators cleaned up the ordinary and 
low grades. 

Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
unchanged to a shade lower, and a fairly 
active and steady small lot demand pre- 
vails. Crushers are sold up, and jobbers 
seem to be the only factors offering meal 
at present. They report demand suff- 
cient to absorb everything offered. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Feb. 19, at $49.50 
ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Improvement in inquiry 
is reported in the linseed meal market, 
and sales are slightly better. Demand 
is not broad, but offerings are held in 
reserve and asking limits generally ad- 
hered to. High protein feeds are in a 
more favorable situation. Quotation, 
Feb. 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 
ton. 

Winnipeg.—Mills are operating active- 
ly, and find a ready market for all lin- 
seed oil cake and meal they have to offer. 
Domestic demand is excellent, and out- 
side buyers are keen purchasers. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 19: oil 
cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. 
Flaxseed has shown considerable strength 
recently, and prices are firmly held. 
This, however, was due to lightness of 
offerings rather than to volume of trade, 
the crushing interests being indifferent. 
Flaxseed closed, Feb. 19, at $1.92 bu, 
Fort William basis. 


Buffalo—aAsking prices for linseed 
meal are lower, with no increase in de- 
mand. Quotation, Feb. 19: 34 per cent, 
$45@45.50 ton. 


Boston.—The market remains un- 
changed, with offerings more than equal 
to demand, buyers only supplying imme- 
diate needs. On Feb. 19 Buffalo ship- 
pers quoted $49.50@51.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, for 34 per cent meal, Boston 
points, March shipment. Edgewater 
quoted 32 per cent meal at $48.50@50.50, 
Boston points, same shipment. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was only fair last week, the bulk of the 
buying being in small lots. Quotation, 
Feb. 19, $48.20 ton. 


Toronto.—There is a steady inquiry for 
linseed meal, and manufacturers are 
having no difficulty in disposing of their 
production. The price did not change 
last week, and on Feb. 19 it was quoted 
at $44 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
mill points. 
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The Wheat Market Outlook 


By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


With a moderate amount of wheat in 
the United States still available for ex- 

rt, domestic prices for the next few 
months will be much affected by the 
amounts sold for export during this time. 
Production of bread grains in Europe, 
excluding Russia, this season fell about 
360,000,000 bus short of the 1925 harvest, 
while requirements there may also be 
slightly increased by the 20 per cent 
reduction in the European potato crop. 
European imports in years of short 
crops, however, have not made up for the 
reduction in their harvests, no doubt 
more because of economies in rural dis- 
tricts than as a result of decreased con- 


sumption in the cities. World ship- 
ments, largely to Europe, were about 
74,000,000 bus larger in the last six 


months of 1926 than in these months in 
1925, and about 180,000,000 bus more 
wheat were available in North America 
and the Southern Hemisphere on Jan. 
| than a year ago. This surplus, and the 
need of importing countries for wheat, is 
reflected in world shipments of about 
94,000,000 bus for the first five weeks of 
1927, which are about 27,000,000 more 
than a year ago and are the largest ship- 
ments for this period for many years. 

Export demand for United States 
wheat has recently been maintained by 
the need for dry, “strong” wheat for use 
in European milling mixtures. Much of 
the Canadian crop ordinarily used for 
that purpose is of high moisture content, 
reflecting the unfavorable weather at 
harvest in that country. Only about 16 
and 30 per cent of the cars inspected in 
western Canada in December and No- 
vember, respectively, graded No. 3 north- 
ern or better, against about 56 per cent 
for these months in 1925. New crop 
Argentine and Australian wheat is re- 
ported of good quality, but Argentine 
wheat is semihard, while Australian is of 
a soft variety, so that these cannot ex- 
actly replace the Canadian wheat. It 
remains to be seen how much the Cana- 
dian offerings will improve in quality 
through drying out during the winter 
months. 

While world shipments, October-De- 
cember, were large, they were materially 
restricted by the advancing ocean 
freights resulting largely from the Brit- 
ish coal strike. Rates part of the time 
were more than double those prevailing 
at the corresponding days last season. 
Early in November the rates on wheat 
from Liverpool to New York quoted by 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, were 38c per 100 Ibs, com- 
pared with 15c the previous year. From 
down river points in Argentina to the 
United Kingdom they were 49c, com- 
pared to 19¢ at the corresponding time 
in 1925, while the rates per 100 Ibs of 
wheat from Danubian ports to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were given as 39c, against 
19¢ early in November, 1925. Late in 
1926, however, they turned downward, 
and are now much below their peak, al- 
though some are still materially higher 
than a year ago. 


World Carry-over May Increase 

The world wheat crop is estimated at 
3,441,000,000 bus this season, against 3,- 
400,000,000 last year, showing an increase 
of about 1.2 per cent. Short crops and 
higher local prices in many consuming 
areas, however, will probably result in a 
Somewhat lower consumption of wheat, 
on the whole, this season, and world 
stocks of old wheat on July 1, 1927, are 
likely to show a considerably greater in- 
crease over the rather small carry-over 
into the present season than the 41,000,- 
- bus represented in the larger world 
harvest, 


Wheat Prices Irregular in Europe 


_ Although the price of imported wheat 
in European markets is now materially 
lower than a year ago, the quotations 
for native wheats in important countries 
are higher than at this time last year, 
reflecting limited offerings of these 
wheats. May wheat at Liverpool, which 
is based on imported wheat, is about 20c 
under the level of this time last year, 
but native grown wheat at Berlin at 


about $1.83 bu is about 23c higher than 
a year ago, while home grown wheat in 
Paris is quoted at about $1.81 bu, which 
is some 30c above the level of this time 
last year. Native wheat at Rotterdam is 
also 30c higher than a year ago, or $1.62 
bu, but Italian wheat at Milan at $2.08 
bu shows a decline of nearly 10c from 
the January quotations, which was about 
the same as for February last year. 
Prices of native wheat at these markets 
have shown a strong upward tendency 
this season, although present quotations 
at most markets represent slight reces- 
sions from the prices given in November 
and December, when prices of imported 
wheat were also higher than at present. 





TAX COLLECTOR SUED BY 
FRANK S. LARABEE ESTATE 


Wicuira, Kansas—H. H. Motter, 
collector of internal revenue here, has 
been sued for $26,049.77 in federal estate 
taxes alleged to have been collected 
wrongfully by the government in connec- 
tion with the estate of Frank S. Lara- 
bee, formerly president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. 

According to the petition, three install- 
ments of taxes have been paid in accord- 
ance with the laws regarding taxation 
for transfer of property upon the death 
of Mr. Larabee in June, 1921. 

It is alleged that while Mr. Larabee 
held property not to exceed $844,230 at 
the time of his death, he owed debts in 
excess of his gross estate which, contends 
the administrator, makes it wrong for 
the government to be in possession of 
the estate taxes collected. The National 
Bank of Topeka is administrator of the 
estate. 





MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY HAS 
NOVEL ADVERTISING STUNT 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Purity Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is conducting an 
advertising campaign which is arousing 
considerable attention. Fluffy Raffles, 
styled the “Taystee Bread Princess,” has 
been appearing at certain street inter- 
sections at specified times, and the first 
person who recognizes her, displays the 
required number of Taystee bread wrap- 
pers and accosts her with the words‘ 
“Pardon me, you are the Taystee Bread 
Princess of the Purity Bakeries; I like 
your bread,” is awarded $50. The pro- 
gram will be continued until she has 
been detected 10 times, at each capture 
it being necessary to display an addi- 
tional bread wrapper. 





WHEAT THRESHING NEARING 
COMPLETION IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Argentina’s cere- 
al harvest results are satisfactory, ac- 
cording to a cable from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Threshing of the wheat crop, which on 
Jan. 20 was estimated to be 222,850,000 
bus, is almost completed. Prospects for 
a large corn crop this year are favorable. 





TECUMSEH, MICH., MILLS ARE 
REPORTED TO HAVE MERGED 
The William Hayden Milling Co., Te- 
cumseh, Mich., is reported to have 
merged with the Amendt Milling Co., 
that place. The former has a capacity 
of 150 bbls, and the latter 50. 





FLEISCHMANN FILMS AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Nearly 150 bakers 
attended a meeting at the Buffalo plant 
of The Fleischmann Co. last week, where 
two educational films, “Basic Soft 
Doughs” and “What Shall We Eat To- 
day?” were shown. The meeting was in 
charge of A. H. Hock, sales agent for 
this district. Speakers included E. M. 
Cooney, Henry Cheyney and Jack Bam- 
bas. Following the meeting sweet goods 
were served with coffee. 





RATES ON WRAPPING PAPER 
Boston, Mass.—On order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, the New York, New 
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Haven & Hartford Railroad, the Long 
Island Railroad and the New York Cen- 
tral, must cease present rates for trans- 
portation of printed waxed wrapping 
paper, in carloads, from Nashua, N. H., 
to Westchester Avenue, New York, and 
to Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, prior to 
Feb. 28. The maximum rates are not to 
exceed 25c per 100 lbs to Westchester 
Avenue and 25.5c to Flatbush Avenue. 





VISITORS IN CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, Feb. 7.—Albert Faul- 
coner, of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., with his wife, was in Ha- 
vana last week. 

Henry Albrecht, of the Eberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co., St. Louis, has returned 
home after calling on the Cuban trade. 

H. K. Moore, of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, is here visiting 
his agent, Maurice D. Kenton, and cus- 
tomers. 








Convention Calendar | 














March 1-2.—Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, sec- 
retary. 

March 14-17.—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting at 
Chicago; Victor E. Marx, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual conference at West Ba- 
den; C. P. Ehlers, 418 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wichita; 
Ralph Bowdish, secretary. 

March 24-25.—Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Topeka; 
E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secretary. 

March 29-31.—Oklahoma Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Oklahoma 
City; C. G. Busken, 34 Harrison Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 

April 4-6——Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, convention at Daytona Beach, Fla; 
Robert W. Branch, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

May 10-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids; C. 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary. 

May 16-18 (tentative).—Texas State 
Bakers’ Association, meeting at Hous- 
ton; W. P. Kleber, Dallas, secretary. 

May 16-21.—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, an- 
nual convention and exhibit at New 
York; Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, 
New York, secretary. 

May 19-20.—Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, mass convention at Chicago; A. P. 
Husband, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary. 

May 23-24.—Texas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Dallas; H. 
B. Dorsey, 902 First National Bank 
Building, Fort Worth, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

May 30-June 1.—Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, annual convention at 
Martinsburg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, 
Baltimore, secretary. 

June 6-11.—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual convention at Dallas, 
Texas; M. F. Dillon, 203 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Kansas City, secretary. 

June 9-11.—American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, annual meeting at 
French Lick Springs, Ind; L. F. Brown, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

September.—American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Chicago; 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago, secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 

















Rye PRopucts | 





Minneapolis.—Rye millers report busi- 
ness as extremely dull. Only those who 
are fortunate enough to have old book- 
ings are operating to any extent. Stocks 
of white flour are accumulating. Unless 
directions or fresh orders are forthcom- 
ing immediately, a further curtailment in 
production is unavoidable. Buyers do 
not take kindly to present asking prices. 
Pure white is quoted at $5.65@5.95 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons; pure medium, $5.20@ 
5.30; pure dark, $3.60@4.25. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 5,707 bbls flour, compared with 
10,203, made by five mills in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago—The improved demand of a 
week ago was short lived, as now mill 
representatives describe conditions as ex- 
tremely quiet. The trade must have 
filled their temporary requirements a 
week ago, and now are waiting for an- 
other advantageous time to buy. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. White was 
quoted, Feb. 19, at $5.85@6.15 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.50@5.75, dark $4.10@4.50. 


Milwaukee——The advancing tendency 
of prices in the option and cash rye 
markets, due mainly to export demand, 
has made it increasingly difficult to sell 
rye flour. While foreign buyers are tak- 
ing the grain, export business is small, 
and the accumulation of low grades is 
increasing. Domestic buyers are con- 
fining their purchases to small lots for 
quick shipment. Eastern bulk buyers 
place orders only when they can get con- 
cessions, but are meeting with more and 
more resistance, especially from Wiscon- 
sin rye millers. Nominal quotations, Feb. 
19: fancy rye patent $6.20@6.30 bbl, pure 
white $5.95@6.25, pure medium $5.50@ 
5.80, and pure dark $4.05@4.30, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Duluth—A few offers for rye flour 
were received from outside trade last 
week, and an occasional booking was 
made. Usually the purchase ran _ to 
small or mixed cars. Both central states 
and eastern mills underquoted the lo- 
cal mill prices in that territory. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 19, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.15; No. 2 straight, 
$5.60; No. 3 dark, $3.70; No. 5 blend, 
$6.10; No. 8 rye, $5. 

Baltimore——Rye flour in instances is 
held well up to the price of soft winter 
short patent and to spring and hard win- 
ter standard patent, and while this is 
the case it is easy to guess to which the 
consumers are turning. Nominal quota- 
tions, Feb. 19: white patent $6.25@6.50 
bbl, and dark $4.75@5, in cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
steady under light offerings. Quotations, 
Feb. 19, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25@ 
6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 for dark. 

Buffalo.—The lack of interest in white 
flour is reflected in the slack demand for 
either dark or light rye. Jobbers of rye 
flour and local millers report sales slight- 
ly under the last year. Quotations, Feb. 
19, per 196-lb cotton sacks: white, $6.50@ 
6.60 bbl; dark, $4.75@4.80. 


Boston.—Rye flour in quiet demand, 
with some cutting of prices. Dark is 
dull and lower, with rye meal wanted, 
and the market firmly held. Quotations, 
Feb. 19, in sacks: choice white patent, 
$6.50@6.75 bbl; standard patents, $6.35 
@6.60; dark, $4.80@4.90; rye meal, $5.25 
@5.30. 


New York.—The rye market rallied 
the middle of last week on a revival of 
export demand. Flour prices followed 
grain, with quotations, Feb. 19, $6.40@ 
6.60 bbl. 


Pittsburgh_—Bakers who specialize in 
rye flour products appeared to be well 
stocked. Quotations, Feb. 19: white 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.50@5.75, and 
dark $4@4.25, in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Toronto.—The rye flour market can 
easily absorb all offerings. The price is 
unchanged. On Feb. 19 the quotation 
was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; less 
than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 
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HRANSPORTATION 


COMMISSION REJECTS 
PROPOSED RATE CUT 


Application of Minneapolis & St. Louls and 
Soo HKailroads for 6c Reduction Is 
Denied by Majority 


Wasuixotox, D. C.—With John J. 
Esch, J. B. Campbell, Frank McManamy 
and EK. I. Lewis dissenting, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week 
handed down a decision ay | the 
application of the ee St 
Louis and the Soo railroads for a 6c 
reduction in the rate on grain and grain 
products,’ all-rail, from northwestern 
points to eastern terminals. In effect, 
this decision is a defeat for Minneapolis 
and a victory for Duluth, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Sioux 
City, Omaha and other grain markets 
and milling centers that opposed the ef- 
fort of Minneapolis to get itself into a 
more favorable rate position in competi- 
tion with other points. 





CONCLUSION GIVEN 


The majority of the Commission, after 
reviewing the contentions of various 
cities and railway interests, comes to the 
following conclusion: 

“On traffic to eastern destinations the 
eastern lines, parties to the proposed 
rates, serve as participating carriers not 
only Minneapolis but all of the compet- 
ing western mills “and grain markets. 
They owe a like duty to each of these 
communities. They may not unduly pre- 
fer Minneapolis to the undue prejudice 
of the others. Minneapolis already has 
relatively more favorable rates than 
these competing western markets, and 
those proposed would increase the pref- 
erence, It is contended that this pref- 
erence is not and will not be undue, 
because of differing conditions. The dif- 
ference relied upon is that Minneapolis 
buys grain from the affected territory, 
which normally can and does move in 
volume through Duluth and thence over 
the lakes, instead of through Minneap- 
olis, whereas the other western milling 
points and markets draw their grain 
from territory from which the normal 
movement is not through Duluth or other 
lake ports. While this water competi- 
tion, which respondents would force the 
eastern carriers to meet against their 
will, exists seven months of the year, the 
proposed rates would continue in effect 
throughout the year, and would apply 
not only on grain but on grain products, 
as to which it is not apparent that water 
competition exists in a degree that can 
be of concern to the Minneapolis millers 
or respondents. Their main concern is 
that the grain moves to Duluth, thence 
over the lakes to Buffalo, where it is 
milled, instead of moving to Minneapolis 
for milling and shipment of the products 
east all-rail. These matters are of as 
much concern to other millers in the 
West, some of whom draw their grain 
in part from the affected territory and 
all of whom compete with both Minne- 
apolis and Buffalo millers, as they are 
to the Minneapolis millers. We are not 
convinced that there is such a difference 
in conditions as would justify the pro- 
posed preference of Minneapolis. 

“The rates proposed by the Soo would 
apply through Canada in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific, and only to Boston 
rate points reached by the eastern con- 
nections of the latter line. Clearly we 
have jurisdiction to prohibit such east- 
ern connections from joining in an un- 
lawful rate, even though part of the 
transportation is within Canada. It is 
not clear that a reduction to Boston 
rate points alone would not also result 
in undue preference of those destinations. 


BENEFITS DECLARED DOUBTFUL 


“Approval of the proposed rates 
would, we believe, lead directly to a dis- 
ruption of the grain rate structure, have 
marked effects on marketing and distri- 
bution, and of necessity impair the reve- 
nues of the carriers and their ability to 
render satisfactory service. That there 


would be any substantial benefit to re- 
spondents, Minneapolis, or the producers 
of wheat, is 


doubtful. Competition 
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would undoubtedly force other carriers 
serving Minneapolis to meet the pro- 
»osed rates, and respondents could not 
sete to secure any substantially greater 
share of the tra than they do under 
the present rates, unless as a reward 
for forcing these reductions. Corre- 
sponding reductions from competing 
communities would follow, and Minne- 
apolis would be in no better relative 
position than now. The farmers could 
hardly gain from the reduction. 

“The Minneapolis interests claim that 
the reduction is necessary in order that 
they may maintain their position in the 
milling industry, and accordingly it is 
not probable that any part of the reduc- 
tion would be passed back to the farmer. 
It is the rates to the primary markets 
rather than the rates from the primary 
markets that are of most importance 
to the farmer. 

“Pursuant to the so-called Hoch-Smith 
resolution, we have instituted an inves- 
tigation of the rate structure of all com- 
mon carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act known as Docket No. 17,- 
000. Since the hearing in this case we 
have concluded to assign for hearing with 
certain complaints that portion of No. 
17,000 which relates to the rates on grain 
and grain products within the western 
district and the state of Illinois, as well 
as the rates on certain export traffic. 
The proportional rates from the various 
western markets to Chicago and related 
gateways are included. Not only the 
measure of these proportional rates but 
the relationship between the various 
western markets will be determined in 
that proceeding.” 


Conditions at New Orleans 

New Orteans, LA.—Flour exporters 
here expect no immediate changes in 
ocean flour rates, but believe that the 
present schedules will be maintained 
through June, as originally announced by 
the shipping conference. Several at- 
tempts to break the established rates are 
said to have resulted in failure. Tramps 
have not entered into this trade on a 
large scale, and in one or two instances 
are said to be holding rates higher than 
those quoted by conference lines. 

Major P. B. Jeffries, personal repre- 
sentative of T, F. O’Connor, president 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
who was in New Orleans last week, 
promised shippers an adequate number 
of ships. He said the business out of 
gulf ports had exceeded the hopes of the 
Shipping Board, and that the volume is 
holding up in excess of expectations. 
Major Jeffries stated that “when foreign 
shipping was withdrawn from the gulf 
last fall to handle coal shipments to 
England, the cotton and wheat growers 
faced the same dilemma as in the first 
— of the World War. ‘This time, 
1owever, there was a reserve of govern- 
ment vessels available, and we added 96 
ships to the service, with an average ton- 
nage of 7,500, Sixty-eight of that num- 
ber were placed in service out of gulf 
ports.” 


Little Space Offered at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B, C.—February space to 
the United Kingdom is bringing 38s 9d 
@40s. There is a good demand for space 
for early loading, but very little is of- 
fering. March and April space is held 
at 37s 6d, and charters are offering daily 
at 37s 6d and 36s 6d for these positions. 
Very few charters are being taken by 
exporters, but shipping companies have 
been berthing ships for United Kingdom 
ports for the past few months with con- 
siderable success. Foreign advices in- 
dicate that higher rates may be expect- 
ed, but conditions on this side tend to 
lower rates. 


Lake Opening Preparations 

Dututu, Minn.—Railing of grain and 
flaxseed to outside points continues on a 
steady and moderate scale. Last week 
elevators loaded into cars a total of 
890,000 bus, which required 50 cars or 
more to handle the daily business. With- 
drawals are expected to continue up to 
the opening of navigation, and possibly 
later. There was rye business worked 
early last week that ran up into very 
fair figures, for opening lake shipment. 
It covered export trade principally. 
When orders had been filled, buyers re- 
duced offers and business was checked. 
No charters or rates have been made for 





opening of navigation. Crews soon will 
go aboard boats for repairs and over- 
hauling. Just as soon as winter breaks 
and ice conditions permit, the shifting 
to dock or elevator berths from their 
present winter quarters will commence. 


Kochester Harbor Facilities 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The desirability of 
improving Rochester harbor and lining 
up for an increased lake trade with the 
completion of the improvement of the 
enlarged Welland Canal has again come 
to the fore. Three lake lines not now 
using the port have asked the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce what improve- 
ments are planned. With suitable facili- 
ties for docking, warehousing, etc., the 
boats would establish regular freight 
service here in season. 


Canadian Grain Shipments 

Toronto, Ont.—In a discussion that 
arose at the Canadian freight rates in- 
vestigation which is taking place at Ot- 
tawa the quantity of grain being shipped 
via the United States was termed a seri- 
ous national problem. One of the rea- 
sons advanced was that available ocean 
tonnage is the deciding factor, as ex- 
porters must ship their grain to ports 
where vessels are ready to receive it. 


Texas Shippers’ Claims 

Oxrianoma Crry, Oxta.—W. M. Man- 
ning, Fort Worth, T. P. Duncan, Wichita 
Falls, and F. A. Leffingwell, Dallas, have 
been selected as chairman, vice chairman 
and secretary, respectively, of the Texas 
committee of milling and grain men that 
is to present the claims of Texas ship- 
pers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Dallas, in April. 


Railway Service in Vermont 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
taken over operation of the Boston & 
Maine from White River Junction to 
Newport, Vt., and the Quebec Central 
from Newport to Sherbrooke, Que. 
Railroad service is said to be improved 
in northern Vermont. 





ELEVATOR OFFICE ROBBED 

Four bandits robbed the office of the 
Star Elevator Co.,. Cleveland, Ohio, of 
$1,000 on Feb. 19, forced seven officers 
and employees of the company into the 
company’s safety vault, and escaped. 
W. Blazy, president and manager of the 
firm, who was one of the men impris- 
oned in the vault, dictated the combina- 
tion of the safe from within while de- 
tectives opened it. 








Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 





ac F rom- — 

Canada 
{Feb.and tNew 
To— tNew York March Orleans 
ARAGON. 6.0 6:4:04 48 we 28.00 35.00 ooee 
Amsterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 25.00 
CN 6 5 on ie 25.00 sae tt26.00 
Avonmouth ........ 27.00 21.00 cece 
| re 27.00 25.00 37.00 
ED, eed wake win bie 35.00 is ae 51.00 
BIOFGOREE 2c cccccvce 40.00 seen 35.00 
EEE: S neaah-es cae *23.00 ne tt25.00 
Bristol botedwanves 27.00 21.00 eese 
GEE 6. eiw's 0 v0 00% 27.00 21.00 cece 
Copenhagen ....... $6.00 35.00 47.00 
OOP oc cersesedense 27.00 35.00 cece 
oO a rere er *35.00 39.00 55.00 
DUDIIR. cocccccesose 27.00 25.00 37.00 
DURGOO  .2ccccsucvce 28.00 28.00 cece 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 os ee 40.00 
GIBPAIRAP .ccccccces *40.00 cess eoes 
GURU bp vecdeacess *22.00 22.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
ee eT eee *23.00 25.00 125.00 
PURE cxnecst¥usce¥e 40.00 eeu 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 53.00 
Py 27.00 22.00 ove 
| Ci PrerPer ere ry 27.00 22.00 cess 
ESVORDOEE ce vstccces *20.00 20.00 35.00 
ev erryer rere *20.00 20.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 27.00 35.00 eee 
SOMONE wen ae¢9 65.400 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *20.00 20.00 35.00 
Marecdiiies .2.cccecs 40.00 be ke 35.00 
NOWCREIO .ccccccee 27.00 22.00 eee 
GED cin cdsscansecon's 35.00 35.00 44.00 
PHOS. cave cvccete *36.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam .....ce-e 25.00 25.00 125.00 
Southampton ...... *25.00 25.00 aks 
BRAVERROE occ cccccs 35.00 35.00 51.00 
| MR ERE EERE TE *35.00 eeee coos 
Stockholm ......... 37.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Bre- 
men 25c, Danzig 26c, Gibraltar 45c, Glasgow 
27c, Hamburg 23@26c, Liverpool 25c, Lon- 
don 25c, Manchester 25c, Pirwus 30c, South- 
ampton 30c, Stettin 32c. 

{From Halifax and St. John. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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CUBAN TAX AFFECTS 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Relations Between Mills and Their Repre. 
sentatives Are Altered by Imposition 
of 1% Per Cent Charge 


E. Hernandez Cartaya, Cuban secre. 
tary of the treasury, has defined that 
portion of the 14% per cent tax in that 
country which concerns commission mer- 
chants. He clearly sets forth that agents 
or representatives will not be able to 
continue using the present contract form, 
because the operation will be considered 
as having been closed in Cuba, therefore 
coming under the tax. 

A commission agent is defined as “any 
natural person or judicial entity that, in 
territory of the republic, makes or ar- 
ranges, for its own account or that of 
others, or as simple intermediary, sales 
between a purchaser in Cuba and a sell- 
er abroad.” 

It is stated in regard to commission 
merchants that “whenever a sale is made 
direct to importers, agents and import- 
ers will not have to pay the 14% per cent 
tax.” 

It is provided that “whenever opera- 
tions are carried out with buyers who 
are nog importers, the agent pays the 
1% per cent tax, and the buyer is joint 
guarantor.” 

Factors in the trade point out that, 
outside of Havana, the majority of buy- 
ers are either bakers or merchants who 
are not registered as importers. I! is 
also declared that there will be difficulty 
in determining whether or not a buyer 
actually is an importer or not. 

The law has obliterated the position of 
agent or foreign representative, and men 
representing mills are now converted in- 
to “gestionadores” of business, order 
getters for account of buyers. 

The Association of Foreign Represen- 
tatives is endeavoring to have the law 
read so that the agent or representative 
of a foreign firm has nothing to do with 
the tax and its guaranty of payment. 
It is declared that the law would be free 
from misinterpretation if it read: 

“The purchase made by the importer 
will not be subject to the 14% per cent 
tax. Purchases made by others, not im- 
porters, shall be subject to the 14% per 
cent tax when the goods are cleared 
through the custom house.” 





PROFITS OF WOODS MBG. CO. 
SHOW REDUCTION IN 1926 


Monrreat, Que.—Profits of the Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., for the year ended Dec. 
81, 1926, were lower than for the. pre- 
vious year, due, it is reported, to a heavy 
loss caused by the reduction of the muar- 
ket value of raw cotton and jute. Ii is 
stated, however, that the inventories «re 
fully brought down to market values, 
placing the company in a good position. 

Following are the profit and loss «c- 
count figures, with comparisons: 


1926 1926 1924 
DE. sacdrcese ene *$28,485 $310,647 $264,579 
Bond interest 58,507 60,552 62,831 
Depreciation ...... 33,314 64,195 63,870 





- $63,336 $185,900 $137,578 
106,981 106,981 107,200 


Net income ... 
Pfd. dividends ... 

Surplus ....... +$170,317 $78,919 $30578 
Previous surplus .. 176,470 97,551 66,973 

POtals cccccosove $6,153 $176,470 $97,551 
STPAMAEE ccccscocs 200,000 e 


Profit and loss bal.$206,153 $176,470 $97 

*After writing off losses resulting from ‘le 
depreciation in market values of cotton and 
jute. tDeficit. tTransferred from rest 
count to offset the losses on cotton and jute 
referred to above. 





NEW WHEAT WASHER ANNOUNCED 

The Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, !4. 
announces a new model Wolf-Dawson 
wheat washer and drier. The basic prin- 
ciples of the machine have not been 
changed, but recent improvements mike 
it possible to free wheat of all dirt 
and smut without adding more than ! 
per cent moisture with a two-cylinder 
machine or 14% per cent with the single 
cylinder type. An additional size, smi!l- 
er than any of the previous models, has 
been added to the line. Water, friction, 
air currents, and centrifugal force are 
used in the machine to wash, rinse and 
dry the wheat. 
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Complete Text of the McNary-Haugen Bill 


be the policy of Congress to promote 

the orderly marketing of basic agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce and to that end to pro- 
vide for the control and disposition of 
surpluses of such commodities, to enable 
producers of such commodities to stabil- 
ize their markets against undue and ex- 
cessive fluctuation, to preserve advan- 
tageous domestic markets for such com- 
modities, to minimize speculation and 
waste in marketing such commodities, 
and to encourage the organization of 
producers of such commodities into co- 
operative marketing associations. 


G be the p 1. It is hereby declared to 


Federal Farm Board 
Sec. 2. (a) A Federal Farm Board 


is hereby created which shall consist of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall 
be » member ex officio, and 12 members, 
one from each of the 12 Federal Land 
Bank districts, appointed by the Presi- 
deni of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
frov lists of eligibles submitted by the 
nominating committee for the district, as 
hereinafter in this section provided. 
There is hereby established a nom- 
inalag committee in each of the 12 Fed- 
era! Land Bank districts, to consist of 
seve: members. Four of the members 
of tic nominating committee in each dis- 
tric: shall be elected by the bona fide 
farm, organizations and co-operative as- 
sociutions in such district at a convention 
of such organization and associations, to 
be lcld at the office of the Federal Land 
Bank in such district, or at such other 
place, in the city where such Federal 
Land Bank is located, to which the con- 
vention may adjourn. Two of the mem- 
bers of the nominating committee in each 
district shall be elected by a majority 
volte of the heads of the agricultural de- 
partments of the several states of each 
Federal Land Bank district, at a meet- 
ing to be held in the same city and at 
the same time of the meeting of the con- 
vention of the bona fide farm organiza- 
tions and co-operative associations in 
each) district. One of the members of 
the nominating committee in each district 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. < 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
within 80 days after the approval of this 
act and biennially thereafter, with the 
advice of such farm organizations and 
co-operative associations as he considers 
to be representative of agriculture in 
any district, (1) fix the date on which 
a convention in such district shall be 
held, (2) designate the farm organiza- 
tions and co-operative associations in the 
district eligible to participate in such 
convention, and (3) designate the num- 
ber of representatives and the number 
of votes to which each such organization 
or association in the district shall be en- 
titled. The date fixed for the first con- 
vention in each district shall be not later 
than 45 days after the approval of this 
act, and the date fixed for subsequent 
conventions in the district shall be, as 
nearly as practicable, two years after the 
preceding convention. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall mail, at least 15 days 
prior to the date on which a convention 
is to be held, to each organization and 
association eligible to participate in such 
convention, notice of the date and place 
of such convention. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prescribe uniform regu- 
lations for the procedure at the conven- 
tions and for the proper certification of 
election of the members of each nomi- 
nating committee. 

(d) The term of office of each member 
of a nominating committee first elected 
or appointed shall expire two years from 
the date of his election or appointment, 
and the term of office of a successor 
shall expire two years from the date of 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was elected or appointed. 
Any member of a nominating committee 
in office at the expiration of the term for 
which he was elected or appointed may 
continue in office until his successor takes 


otice, 


(ec) The members of each nominating 
committee shall serve without salary, but 
may be paid by the Federal Farm Board 
a per diem compensation not exceeding 


$20 for attending meetings of the com- 
mittee. Each member shall be paid by 
the board his necessary traveling ex- 
penses to and from the meetings of the 
nominating committee and his actual ex- 
penses while engaged upon the business 
of the committee. 

(f) Each nominating committee shall, 
as soon as practicable after the approval 
of this act, meet, organize, select a chair- 
man, secretary, and such other officers as 
it deems necessary, and submit to the 
President a list of three individuals from 
its district eligible for appointment to 
the board. 

(g) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
board, or whenever in the opinion of the 
chairman of the board a vacancy will 
soon occur, in the office of a member 
from any Federal Land Bank district, 
the chairman of the board shall notify 
the nominating committee in such dis- 
trict. The nominating committee shall, 
as soon as practicable thereafter, meet 
and submit to the President a list of 
three individuals from such district, eli- 
gible for appointment to the board. 


Qualifications and Terms of Members 


Sec. 3. (a) The terms of office of the 
appointed members of the board first 
taking office after the approval of this 
act shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of nomination, four 
at the end of the second year, four at 
the end of the fourth year, and four at 
the end of the sixth year, after the date 
of the approval of this act. A successor 
to an appointed member of the board 
shall be appointed in the same manner 
as the original appointed members, and 
shall have a term of office expiring six 
years from the date of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the board occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member of the board in office 
at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office 
until his successor takes office. 

(d) Vacancies in the board shall not 
impair the powers of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the 
board, and a majority of the appointed 
members in office shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the board. 

(e) Each of the appointed members 
of the board shall be a citizen of the 
United States, shall not actively engage 
in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment than that of serving as a mem- 
ber of the board, and shall receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year, together with 
necessary traveling expenses and ex- 
penses incurred for subsistence or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the 


limitations prescribed by law, while away 
from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act, or if as- 
signed to any other office established by 
the board, then while away from such 
office on business required by this act. 


General Powers 


Sec. 4. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an ap- 
pointed member to act as chairman of 
the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia, and such 
other offices in the United States as it 
deems necessary. 

(c) Shall have an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to 
Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are 
necessary to execute the functions vested 
in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the sal- 
aries of a secretary and such experts 
and, in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923 and subject to the provisions 
of the civil service laws, such other of- 
ficers and employees, and (2) make 
such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at 
the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, periodicals, and books of 
reference, and for printing and bind 
ing) as may be necessary for the exe- 
cution of the functions vested in the 
board, 


Special Powers and Duties 


Sec. 5. (a) The board shall meet at 
the call of the chairman, or of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or of a majority 
of its members. 

(b) The board shall keep advised, from 
any available sources, of crop prices, 
prospects, supply and demand, at home 
and abroad, with especial attention to 
the existence or the probability of the 
existence of a surplus of any agricultural 
commodity or any of its food products. 

(c) The board shall advise co-operative 
associations, farm organizations, and 
producers in the adjustment of produc- 
tion and distribution, in order that they 
may secure the maximum benefits under 
this act. 


Control and Disposition of Surplus 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes of this 
act, cotton, wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, 
and swine shall be known and are re- 
ferred to as “basic agricultural com- 
modities,” except that the board may, in 
its discretion, treat as a separate basic 
agricultural commodity one or more of 
such classes or types of tobacco as are 
designated in the classification of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Whenever the board finds that the 
conditions of production and marketing 








THIS WEER’S COVER 


N anonymous correspondent once wrote to The Northwestern Miller 
protesting the fact that R. Caton Woodville, in his painting which 
appears as this week’s cover illustration, depicted Don Quixote astride 

a strong, black horse, with Sancho straddling a brown one while, as a 

matter of literary history, Rosinante was white and half starved, and 

Sancho rode a gray donkey. He said that it would have been less of a 

profanation to print a picture of Venus de Milo clad in a gingham gown. 

The Northwestern Miller suggested to the correspondent that perhaps 

he had read an abridged edition of Cervantes, else he would have remem- 

bered the passage which immediately precedes the adventure of the wind- | 

mills, and which, in the definitive Madrid edition in 42 volumes, prepared | 

by Diego Clemente Jesus Rodriguez Cejador y Franca Moron, and ad- 
mirably rendered into English by Bucefalo Jones, reads: 

“Now, it appearing that the courageous Don was about to charge 
upon the giants, his faithful Sancho, perceiving them to be in very truth 
windmills, bethought him that while a starving nag and a donkey might 
serve well enough in combat with giants, they were but sorry cattle for | 
an affair with an angry miller. Wherefore, alleging to his master that 
it would be ill done to affright the aforesaid giants with the spectacle of 
Rosinante snorting and rearing in the fury of battle, he induced him for 
| the nonce to ride a fine horse that chanced to be standing, ready saddled 
and bridled in the inn yard, and he himself, without so much as ‘by your 
leave, seized the innkeeper’s own nag, ‘for so,’ says Sancho to himself, 
| ‘should yonder miller sally forth in wrath, at least my good master and I 
stand an equal chance of running away with whole skins.’ For even in 
| those days it was accounted a perilous thing to enrage a miller.” 











of any other agricultural commodity are 
such that the provisions of this act ap- 
plicable to a basic agricultural commod- 
ity should be made applicable to such 
other agricultural commodity, the board 
shall submit its report thereon to Con- 
gress. 

(c) Whenever the board finds, first, 
that there is or may be during the en- 
suing year either (1) a surplus above 
the domestic requirements for wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, or swine, or (2) a 
surplus above the requirements for the 
orderly marketing of cotton, or of wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, or swine; and sec- 
ond, that both the advisory council here- 
inafter created for the commodity and a 
substantial number of co-operative as- 
sociations or other organizations repre- 
senting the producers of the commodity 
favor the full co-operation of the board 
in the stabilization of the commodity, 
then the board shall publicly declare its 
findings and commence, upon a date to 
be fixed by the board and published in 
such declaration, the operations in such 
commodity authorized by this act: pro- 
vided, that in any state where not as 
many as 50 per centum of the producers 
of the commodity are members of such 
co-operative associations or other organi- 
zations, an expression from the produc- 
ers of the commodity shall be obtained 
through a state convention of such pro- 
ducers, to be called by the head of the 
department of agriculture of such state, 
under rules and regulations prescribed 
by him. Such operations shall continue 
until terminated by the board. Any 
decision by the board relating to the 
commencement or termination of such 
operations shall require the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the appointed 
members in office, and the board shall 
not commence or terminate operations in 
any basic agricultural commodity unless 
members of the board representing Fed- 
eral Land Bank districts which in the 
aggregate produced during the preced- 
ing crop year, according to the estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture, more 
than 50 per centum of such commodity, 
vote in favor thereof and until the board 
shall become satisfied that a majority of 
the producers of such commodity favor 
such action. 

(d) During the continuance of such 
operations in any basic agricultural com- 
modity, the board is authorized to enter 
into agreements, for the purpose of 
carrying out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 1, with any co-operative association 
engaged in handling the basic agricul- 
tural commodity, or with a corporation 
created by one or more of such co-opera- 
tive associations, or with processors of 
the basic agricultural commodity. 

(e) Such agreements may provide for 
(1) removing or disposing of any sur- 
plus of the basic agricultural commod- 
ity, (2) withholding such surplus, (3) in- 
suring such commodity against undue 
and excessive fluctuations in market con- 
ditions, and (4) financing the purchase, 
storage, or sale or other disposition of 
the commodity. ‘The moneys in the 
stabilization fund of the basie agricul- 
tural commodity shall be available for 
carrying out such agreements. In the 
case of any agreement in respect of the 
removal or disposal of the surplus of a 
basic agricultural commodity, the agree- 
ment shall provide both for the payment 
from the stabilization fund for the com- 
modity of the amount of losses, costs, 
and charges, arising out of the purchase, 
storage, or sale or other disposition of 
the commodity or out of contracts there- 
for, and for the payment into the stabili- 
zation fund for the commodity of profits 
(after deducting all costs and charges 
provided for in the agreement) arising 
out of such purchase, storage, or sale or 
other disposition, or contracts therefor. 
In the case of agreements insuring such 
commodity against undue and excessive 
fluctuations in market conditions, the 
board may insure any co-operative mar- 
keting association against decline in the 
market price for the commodity at the 
time of sale by the association, from the 
market price for such commodity at the 
time of delivery to the association. 

(f) If the board is of the opinion that 
there is no such co-operative association 
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or associations, or corporation created 
by one or more co-operative associations, 
capable of carrying out any such agree- 
ment, the board may enter into such 
agreements with other agencies. 

(g) If the board is of the opinion that 
there are two or more co-operative asso- 
ciations capable of carrying out any such 
agreement, the board in entering into 
such agreement shall not discriminate 
unreasonably against any such associa- 
tion in favor of any other such associa- 
tion. 

(h) During any period in which the 
board is engaged under this act in opera- 
tions in any basic agricultural commod- 
ity other than cotton, or tobacco, the 
provisions of subdivisions (d), (e), and 
(f), of this section shall have the same 
application in respect of the food prod- 
ucts of the commodity as they have in 
respect of the commodity. 


Commodity Advisory Councils 


Sec. 7. (a) The board is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to create for each 
basic agricultural commodity an advisory 
council of seven members fairly repre- 
sentative of the producers of such com- 
modity. Members of each commodity 
advisory council shall be selected annu- 
ally by the board from lists submitted 
by the heads of the agricultural depart- 
ments of the several states within the 
Federal Land Bank district and from 
lists submitted by co-operative market- 
ing associations and farm organizations 
determined by the board to be repre- 
sentative of the producers of such com- 
modity. Members-of each commodity 
advisory council shall serve without sal- 
ary, but may be paid by the board a per 
diem compensation not exceeding $20 for 
attending meetings of the council and 
for time devoted to other business of the 
council and authorized by the board. 
Each council member shall be paid by 
the board his necessary traveling ex- 
penses to and from meetings of the coun- 
cil and his expenses incurred for sub- 
sistence, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, within the limitations prescribed 
by law, while engaged upon the business 
of the council. Each commodity advisory 
council shall be designated by the name 
of the commodity it represents, as, for 
example, “The Cotton Advisory Coun- 
cil.” 

(b) Each commodity advisory council 
shall meet as soon as practicable after 
its selection at a time and place desig- 
nated by the board and select a chair- 
man. The board may designate a secre- 
tary of the council, subject to the ap- 
proval of the council. 

(c) Each commodity advisory council 
shall meet thereafter at least twice in 
each year at a time and place designated 
by the board, or upon a call duly signed 
by a majority of its members at a time 
and place designated therein. 

(d) Each commodity advisory council 
shall have power, by itself or through 
its officers, (1) to confer directly with 
the board, or to make oral or written 
representations concerning matters with- 
in the jurisdiction of the board, (2) to 
call for information from the board and 
to make representations to the board in 
respect to the commodity represented by 
the council in regard to the time and 
manner of operations by the board, the 
amount and methods of collection of the 
equalization fee, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the interests of the producers of 
the commodity, and (3) to co-operate 
with the board in advising producers and 
co-operative associations and farm or- 
ganizations in the adjustment of produc- 
tion in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 


Equalization Fee 


Sec. 8. In order that each marketed 
unit of a basic agricultural commodity 
may contribute ratably its equitable 
share to the stabilization’ fund herein- 
after established for such commodity ; in 
order to prevent any unjust discrimina- 
tion against, any direct burden or undue 
restraint upon, and any suppression of 
commerce with foreign nations in basic 
agricultural commodities in favor of in- 
terstate or intrastate commerce in such 
commodities; and in order to stabilize 
and regulate the current of foreign and 
interstate commerce in such commodities 
—there shall be apportioned and paid as 
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a regulation of such commerce an equal- 
ization fee as hereinafter provided. 


Amount of Equalization Fee 


Sec. 9. Prior to the commencement of 
operations in respect of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, and thereafter from 
time to time, the board shall estimate 
the probable advances, losses, costs, and 
charges to be paid in respect of the 
operations in such commodity. Having 
due regard to such estimates, the board 
shall from time to time determine and 
publish the amount for each unit of 
weight, measure, or value designated by 
it, to be collected upon such unit of such 
basic agricultural commodity during the 
operations in such commodity. Such 
amount is hereinafter referred to as the 
“equalization fee.” At the time of de- 
termining and publishing an equalization 
fee the board shall specify the period 
during which it shall remain in effect, 
and the place and manner of its payment 
and collection. 


Payment and Collection of Equalization 
Fee 

Sec. 10. (a) Under such regulations 
as the board may prescribe there shall 
be paid, during operations in a basic 
agricultural commodity and in respect of 
each unit of such commodity, an equali- 
zation fee upon one of the following: 
The transportation, processing, or sale 
of such unit. No more than one equali- 
zation fee shall be collected in respect of 
any unit. The board shall determine, in 
the case of any class of transactions in 
the commodity, whether the equalization 
fee shall be upon transportation, process- 
ing, or sale. 

(b) The board may by regulation re- 
quire any person engaged in the trans- 
portation, processing or acquisition by 
sale of a basic agricultural commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to 
report, in respect of his transportation, 
processing, or acquisition of such com- 
modity, the amount of equalization fees 
payable thereon and such other facts as 
may be necessary for their payment or 
collection. 

(2) To collect the equalization fee as 
directed by the board, and to account 
therefor. 

(3) In the case of cotton, to issue to 
the producer a serial receipt for the 
commodity which shall be evidence of 
the participating interest of the producer 
in the equalization fund for the commod- 
ity. The board may in such case prepare 
and issue such receipts and prescribe the 
terms and conditions thereof. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, upon the request 
of the board, shall have such receipts 
prepared at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. 

(c) Every person who, in violation of 
the regulations prescribed by the board, 
fails to collect or account for any equali- 
zation fee shall be liable for its amount 
and to a penalty equal to one half its 
amount. Such amount and penalty may 
be recovered together in a civil suit 
brought by the board in the name of the 
United States. 


Stabilization Funds 


Sec. 11. (a) In accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the board, there 
shall be established a stabilization fund 
for each basic agricultural commodity. 
Such funds shall be administered by and 
exclusively under the control of the 
board, and the board shall have the ex- 
clusive power of expending the moneys 
in any such fund. There shall be de- 
posited to the credit of the stabilization 
fund for a basic agricultural commodity, 
advances from the revolving fund here- 
inafter established, premiums paid for 
insurance under section 12, and the 
equalization fees and profits in connec- 
tion with operations by the board in the 
basic agricultural commodity or its food 
products. 

(b) The board, in anticipation of the 
collection of the equalization fees, and 
the payment of premiums for insurance 
under section 12, and in order promptly 
to make the payments required by any 
agreement under section 6 or by the in- 
surance contracts under section 12 and 
to pay the salaries and expenses of ex- 
perts, may in its discretion advance to 
the stabilization fund for any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, out of the revolv- 
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ing fund. hereinafter established, such 
amounts as may be necessary. 

(c) The deposits to the credit of the 
stabilization fund shall be made in a 
public depositary of the United States. 
All general laws relating to the embez- 
zlement, conversion, or to the improper 
handling, retention, use, or disposal of 
public money of the United States, shall 
apply to equalization fees collected by 
any person and to profits payable to the 
credit of a stabilization fund, whether or 
not such fees or profits have been cred- 
ited to the appropriate stabilization fund, 
as well as to moneys deposited to the 
credit of the fund or withdrawn there- 
from but in the custody of any officer 
or employee of the United States. 

(d) There shall be disbursed from the 
stabilization fund for any basic agricul- 
tural commodity only (1) the payments 
required to be made by any agreement 
under section 6 or by an insurance con- 
tract under section 12, (2) the salaries 
and expenses of such experts as the 
board determines should be _ payable 
from such fund, and (3) repayments to 
the revolving fund of any amounts ad- 
vanced in respect of the agricultural 
commodity from the revolving fund to 
the stabilization fund and remaining un- 
paid, together with interest on such 
amounts at the rate of 4 per centum 
per annum. 

(e) When the amount in the equaliza- 
tion fund for cotton is, in the opinion of 
the board, in excess of the amount ade- 
quate to carry out the requirements of 
this act in respect of such commodity, 
and the collection of further equalization 
fees thereon is likely to maintain an 
excess, the board may retire in their 
serial order as many as practicable of 
the outstanding receipts evidencing a 
participating interest in such fund. Such 
retirement shall be had by the payment 
to the holders of such receipts of their 
distributive share of such excess as de- 
termined by the board. The amount of 
the distributive share payable in respect 
of any such receipt shall be an amount 
bearing the same ratio to the face value 
of such receipt as the value of the assets 
of the board in or attributable to the 
fund bears to the aggregate face value 
of the outstanding receipts evidencing a 
participating interest in such funds, as 
determined by the board. 


Loans and Insurance 


Sec. 12. (a) The board is authorized, 
upon such terms and conditions and in 
accordance with such regulations as it 
may prescribe, to make loans out of the 
revolving fund to any co-operative as- 
sociation engaged in the purchase, stor- 
age, or sale or other disposition of any 
agricultural commodity (whether or not 
a basic agricultural commodity) for the 
purpose of assisting such co-operative as- 
sociation in controlling the surplus of 
such commodity in excess of the require- 
ments for orderly marketing. 

(b) For the purpose of developing 
continuity of co-operative services, includ- 
ing unified terminal marketing facilities 
and equipment, the board is authorized, 
upon such terms and conditions and in 
accordance with such regulations as it 
may prescribe, to make loans out of the 
revolving fund to any co-operative asso- 
ciation engaged in the purchase, storage, 
sale, or other disposition, or processing 
of any agricultural commodity, (1) for 
the purpose of assisting any such asso- 
ciation in the acquisition by purchase, 
construction, or otherwise, of facilities to 
be used in the storage, processing, or sale 
of such agricultural commodity, or (2) 
for the purpose of furnishing funds to 
such associations for necessary expendi- 
tures in federating, consolidating, or 
merging co-operative associations, or (3) 
for the purpose of furnishing to any 
such association funds to be used by it 
as capital for any agricultural credit 
corporation eligible for receiving redis- 
counts from an intermediate credit bank. 
In making any such loan the board may 
provide for the payment of such charge, 
to be determined by the board from 
time to time, upon each unit of the com- 
modity handled by the association, as 
will within a period of not more than 20 
years repay the amount of such loan, 
together with interest thereon. The ag- 
gregate amounts loaned under this sub- 
division and remaining unpaid shall not 








exceed at any one time the sum of $25, 
000,000, 

(c) Any loan under subdivision (a) or 
(b) shall bear interest at the rate of 4 
per centum per annum. 

(d) The board may at any time enter 
into a contract with any co-operative 
marketing association engaged in mar- 
keting any basic agricultural commodity, 
insuring such association for periods of 
12 months against decline in the market 
price for such commodity at the time of 
sale by the association from the market 
price for such commodity at the time of 
delivery to the association. For such in- 
surance the association shall pay such 
premium, to be determined by- the board, 
upon each unit of the basic agricultural 
commodity reported by the association 
for coverage under the insurance con- 
tract, as will cover the risks of the in- 
surance, 


Examination of Books and Accounts 
of Board 


Sec. 13. Expenditures by the board 
for loans and advances from the revoly- 
ing fund and expenditures by the board 
from the appropriation under subdivision 
(b) of section 16 shall be allowed and 
paid upon the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor, approved by the chair- 
man of the board. Expenditures by the 
board, including loans and advances, 
from the stabilization funds shall be 
made by the authorized officers or agents 
of the board upon receipt of itemized 
vouchers therefor, approved by such offi- 
cers as the board may designate. Vouch- 
ers so made for expenditures from the 
revolving fund or any stabilization fund 
shall be final and conclusive upon all of- 
ficers of the government; except that all 
financial transactions of the board (in- 
cluding the payments required by any 
agreement under section 6 or by the 
insurance contracts under section 12) 
shall, subject to the above limitation, be 
examined by the general accounting of- 
fice, at such times and in such manner as 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States may by regulation prescribe. Such 
examination in respect of expenditures 
from the revolving fund or from any 
stabilization fund shall be for the sole 
purpose of making a report to the Con- 
gress and to the board of expenditures 
and contracts in violation of law, to- 
gether with such recommendations as the 
Comptroller General deems advisable 
concerning the receipt, disbursement, and 
application of the funds administered 
by the board. 


Co-operation With Executive Depart- 
ments 


Sec. 14. (a) It shall be the duty of 
any governmental establishment in the 
executive branch of the government, 
upon request by the board or upon ex- 
ecutive order, to co-operate with and 
render assistance to the board in carry- 
ing out any of the provisions of this 
act and the regulations of the board. 
The board shall, in co-operation with any 
such governmental establishment, avail 
itself of the services and facilities of 
such governmental establishment in or- 
der to avoid preventable expense or du- 
plication of effort. 

(b) The President may by executive 
order direct any such governmental 
establishment to furnish the board with 
such information and data pertaining to 
the functions of the board as may be 
contained in the records of such govern- 
mental establishment. The order of the 
President may provide such limitations 
as to the use of the information and data 
as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may co-operate with 
any state or territory, or department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof, 
or with any person. 


Definitions 


Sec. 15. (a) As used in this section 
and in section 10 (relating to the equal- 
ization fees )— 

(1) In the case of wheat, rice, or corn, 
the term “processing” means milling for 
market of wheat, rice, or corn or the first 
processing in any manner for market 
(other than cleaning or drying) of 
wheat, rice, or corn not so milled, and 
the term “sale” means a sale or other 
disposition in the United States of wheat, 
rice, or corn for milling or other process- 
ing for market, for resale, or for de- 
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livery by a common carrier—occurring 
after the beginning of operations by the 
board in respect of wheat, rice, or corn. 

(2) In the case of cotton, the term 
“processing” means spinning, milling, or 
any manufacturing of cotton other than 
ginning; the term “sale” means a sale 
or other disposition in the United States 
of cotton for spinning, milling, or any 
manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and 
the term “transportation” means the ac- 
ceptance of cotton by a common carrier 
for delivery to any person for spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton 
other than ginning, or for delivery out- 
side the United States; occurring after 
the beginning of operations by the board 
in respect of cotton. 

(3) In the case of swine, the term 
“processing” means slaughter for market 
by 2 purchaser of swine, and the term 
“Sale” means a sale or other disposition 
in the United States of swine destined 
for slaughter for market without inter- 
vening holding for feeding (other than 
feeding in transit) or fattening—occur- 
ring after the beginnings of operations 
by the board in respect of swine. 

(4) In the case of tobacco, the term 
“sale”? means a sale or other disposition 
to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any 
registered manufacturer of the products 
of tobacco. 

(5) The term “transportation” means 
the acceptance of a commodity by a 
common carrier for delivery. 

(6) The term “sale” does not include 
a transfer to a co-operative association 
for the purpose of sale or other dispo- 
sition by. such association on account of 
the transferor; nor a transfer of title in 
pursuance of a contract entered into be- 
fore, and at a specified price determined 
before, the commencement of operations 
in respect of the basic agricultural com- 
modity. In case of the transfer of title 
in pursuance of a contract entered into 
after the commencement of operations 
in respect of the basic agricultural com- 
modity, but entered into at a time when, 
and at a specified price determined at a 
time during which, a particular equaliza- 
tion fee is in effect, then the equalization 
fee applicable in respect of such transfer 
of title shall be the equalization fee in 
effect at the time when such specified 
price was determined. 

(a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” means individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion. 

(2) The term “United States,” when 
used in a geographical sense, means con- 
tinental United States. 

(3) The term “co-operative associa- 
tion” means an association of persons 
engaged in the production of agricul- 
tural products, as farmers, planters, 
ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit grow- 
ers, organized to carry out any purpose 
specified in section 1 of the act entitled 
“An Act to authorize association of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products,” ap- 
proved Feb. 18, 1922, if such association 
is qualified under such act. 

(4) The term “tobacco” means leaf 
tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 


Revolving Fund and Appropriation 


_ Sec. 16. (a) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $250,000,000, 
which shall be administered by the board 
and used as a revolving fund, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit 
in the revolving fund such amounts, 
within the appropriations therefor, as 
the board from time to time deems neces- 
Sary. 

_(b) For expenses in the administra- 
tion of the functions vested in the board 
by this act, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $500,000, to be available to 
the hoard for such expenses (including 
Salaries and expenses of the members, 
officers, and employees of the board and 
the per diem compensation and expenses 
of members of the commodity advisory 
councils and the nominating committees ) 
incurred prior to July 1, 1928. 


Separability of Provisions 


_ Sec. 17. If any provision of this act 
1s declared unconstitutional or the ap- 
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plicability thereof to any person, circum- 
stances, commodity, or class of transac- 
tions in respect of any commodity, is 
held invalid, the validity of the remain- 
der of the act and the applicability of 
such provision to other persons, circum- 
stances, commodities, and classes of 
transactions shall not be affected thereby. 


Short Title 


Sec. 18. This act may be cited as the 
“Surplus Control Act.” 


CORN BORER CONTROL BILL 
IS SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The European 
corn borer control bill, carrying an au- 
thorization for the expenditure of not 
exceeding $10,000,000 for the control and 
eradication of the corn borer in all in- 
fested states, was signed by the Presi- 
dent last week. 

Mr. Coolidge urged that appropria- 
tions, as authorized under the act, be 
made immediately available. On behalf 
of the Department of Agriculture, under 
the supervision of which the Bureau of 
Entomology has been charged with the 
execution of the act, it has previously 
been stated that work must begin in 
February, or little progress can be ex- 
pected this year. 

The European corn borer has increased 
300 per cent in intensity in New York 
over the population records of 1924. The 
total area found to be infested by it has, 
during the season, almost doubled, and 
now extends westward to Michigan and 
Indiana. 





NEW FLOUR BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ont.—J. E. Macfarlane, who 
some weeks ago resigned from the posi- 
tion of vice president and, managing di- 
rector of the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has opened a flour brokerage office 
in the Union Bank Building, corner of 
King and Bay streets, Toronto, under 
the style J. E. Macfarlane & Co., and 
will engage in exporting to over-sea 
markets. 





NEW YORK BUCKWHEAT OUTLOOK 


Burrato, N. Y.—Last fall’s crop of 
buckwheat, which was expected at that 
time to be a total failure, is now being 
threshed. Wet weather and an early 
snowfall prevented the cutting of the 
grain. With the disappearance of the 
snow, the belated harvesting was begun 
and is now well under way. A fair yield 
and good condition are reported. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN FOR WESTERN 
Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota to 
sell salt line; our proposition will prove 
especially attractive to a man who can 
handle it as a side line on a commission 
basis. York & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH ESTAB- 
lished trade in Pennsylvania wants a 
salesman who is a real producer; salary, 
bonus, expenses; give full details first let- 
ter; replies considered confidential. Ad- 
dress 1054, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
acquainted with the feed and flour trade 
in southern West Virginia and Virginia; 
salary, bonus and expenses; please give 
record and references in your first letter; 





all correspondence confidential. Address 
1045, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF 300 
bbls or larger; 47 years of age; 24 years’ 
experience; references furnished on re- 
quest. Address 1059, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

HEAD MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT—A 
lifetime of practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat mills up to 5,000 bbls; guar- 
antee improvement on plant and a high 
quality product; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 501, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTA- 
tive, or branch manager, by well-known 
flour salesman, now representative large 
spring wheat mill; wishes to make 
change; highest reference given; large fol- 
lowing with both jobbing and baking 
trade. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1034, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

HAVE HAD OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as flour salesman, branch office man- 
ager, etc; desirous of locating in West 
Virginia where could cover that state and 
part of Ohio or Pennsylvania; have a wide 
trade acquaintance; would like connection 
with miller of quality merchandise, either 
spring or southwestern flours or both; can 
furnish references and surety bond. Ad- 
dress 1049, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MILLER WITH 20 
years’ experience is open for engagement 
with a live milling company; am a thor- 
ough mechanic and millwright; have good 
executive ability and will guarantee to 
get more out of your mill than you are 
getting or my services won’t cost you a 
nickel; will give personal interview to 
interested parties, and will back up my 
contentions with a substantial investment; 
might lease or buy small or medium size 
mill, or consider position under an open 
minded superintendent in large plant. Ad- 
dress 1056, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


An aggressive spring wheat mill 
recognized as a producer of quality 
flour at competitive prices wants 
live-wire brokers in Central States. 
All letters considered strictly confi- 
dential. Address 1053, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—FEED, BUCKWHEAT, GRA- 
ham, flour and cereal mill in fine dairy 
country, six miles from city on paved 
road; modern house; on account of old 
age; will sell for $7,500. Address J. T. 
Fletcher, R. D. No. 7, Erie, Pa. 





F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 
420 Flour Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS 














Lye W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITH 


Ss 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 








THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 


Prompt and Accurate Returns 
31 North State Street CHICAGO 








Store Flour in Transi 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 


Insure Prompt Deliveries 


All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 


Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
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Fumigate 
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To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HON has every advantage 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of _ 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas | HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Mint 








business. 


and southeastern markets. 


to get into business for himself. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in-which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


There is nobody in the family 
We have some 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


This is a 


Address “Indiana Mill” care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


» 
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Out Here Js the ‘Heart 
of the Wheat 


i Enough wheat is raised almost 
eC Dy within sight of this mill to run it 





every month in the year. Vir- 

tually all of it is old-fashioned 
‘ Turkey, the best bread wheat 
grown. 


First Choice from the 
W orld’s Best 
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Bassccw WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
LEEPEE a GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
Vaasa 




















USE 
White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.8. A. 










INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
**K-Y”’ Short Patent “BONITA”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


“Kansas Sunshine” 








TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


6“ 99 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY The Attica Mills, Attics, Kansss 


A short patent 
for family 
trade 
























In every phase of bakeshop efficiency we have en- 
deavored to give our customers something better, 
something in advance of what is being obtained by 
their competitors. —-———— Our success in this is 
demonstrated by a long list of users who have ex- 
tended their trade with “Ovencraft.” 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


“"OVENCRAFT” 
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"BIBRALTAR’ 


FANCY 


——~S 
=" FLOUR ~~ 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





wer ween 
gSic> GIBRALTAR *.9U" 


THE CONSO 








3,500 Barrels Daily 


HERE IS A SUPERB FLOUR 
MILLED IN OUR FOUR FINE MILLS 
OUT HERE in THE VERY HEART of KANSAS 





We would like to tell you 
the name of a baker near 
you who uses it and likes 
it best of all flours 


LIDATED) FLOUR MILLS, CO) 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





» CO) 














“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 








‘“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed, 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















“White Grest 


— Sel orfect Hour 


WHITE CREST is the best for 
the family trade—a Bread, as 
well as a Pastry, flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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BOSS PATENT 


A large yield, all purpose flour, 
fairly priced and popular. 


Never a Let-down from the 
Standards That Have Proven 
Their Excellence. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON. KANSAS 
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ZERO OROKEROKEROVTORGY TO ROWE QROMTE 











The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
























“She Desi gns 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
Hedhalediae Me save | 


Cngraved by 
olland 
Ongraving Co. 


Aansas Cit Y. Mo. 
C. 








Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER'S BEST FLOUR 


specially suited to their requirements. 
owen R'S ae ST is milled from the choicest “ 
Nebraska's rd winter wheat, ju ustly note od fo 
ica ieee ed mellow gluten. 
MOTHE R 8S BE +8 is de mee “j ann ecially to 
please the house who bakes her own bread, 
re sls and cakes. 
MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 
MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswe ell Blox *k, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, monies St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 











DOLLARS 


“HIGHEST PATENT 
FLOUR 


(GID EVERY BAG GUARANTEED iD 


t 
Le 


THE AETNA MILLS 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














1,500 Barrels Daily 





EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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F “ a ® 
olar Beat 


New ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


More and Better Loaves 


It’s the bread you sell, 
not the bread you bake. 


6 ¢ A Flour for Faithful Service 


) » “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 6 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


 ¢ QD HH Srccointis’ etsvmrons @ 7SOOOCOBUSHELS @ © 
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The kind of flours that draw 
the trade from your competi- 
tors’ territory into your own. 


Blair’s Certified— 


a family patent. 


Algoma— 
milled especially for bakers. 


The former is a short patent milled for the 
all-round use of the family kitchen. The 
latter is a high grade flour manufactured 
to meet precisely the conditions under 
which commercial bread is baked. 





THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s heater” foe Bread Flours in 
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O 
TS ECONOMY is 
in its strength, in its 
f absorption, in its un- 
varying production 
of fine flavored bread. 


F LQ | te Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Two 


Flours 


Winner 


commercial baker. 


spread popularity. 


The 


Trade Increasing 


a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the mer 
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Williamson S Best popularity among bakers could 
a fine short patent that is : indicate nothing except that 
capable of developing wide- it is an extremely satisfying 


; and profitable flour for them 
to use. 


| GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 
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Williamson Milling Company 1 NEWTON, KANSAS 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS : 
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Offices: 804 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 


THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 


(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


Weinvite the continued confidence 
of old friends. ........% We are 
setting out now to make new ones. 


New Brand Announcements Soon. 
CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 











Will save its cost many times in 


Economical Baking 
















Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 

C HUNTER MILLING«GO, _« 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS <c 
- 9. eS | 



















FT a 
REPRESENTATIVES: An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is op aTB 
NEW ENGLAND STATES A? 
Baird & Co., Boston 6 _ 99 DR E M 
PHILADELPHIA WESTE RN STAR Country milled in the 


Dundas Brothers Co. P 5 big wheat country of 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES Milled in the Heart of the great wheat state 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. the Best Wheat Country 



















ARKANSAS Excelsior Flour Mills 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. : ¢ (5, WwW . = 2 Buildi 

NEW YORK CITY he estern Star Mill Co. " a MO. 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 





TEXAS 


Wap ope pe ey wa seenecees soon 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 5 r-Oc 


SS. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


ean Mills 
Keystone Milling Co. E Koy Pa 


LARNED, KANSAS 





No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 














Its efficiency in all “WOLF’S PREMIUM” 


HALSTEAD | ! uses is a creatorof | | “GOLDEN KANSAS” 
i rowing demand. Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
BOSS 


WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








Jim Dandy Crystal 
“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. : ti } WILLIS NORTON & CO Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 


a 1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 
(Mill at Halstead) nit nsas TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Sales Office-NEWTON, KANSAS THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 


Dodge City, Kansas 


























-— 


HE FIRST CAR makes the baker 
wonder why he never bought 
| it before. 


Turkey Wheat—Very Strong. 
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THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
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1,000 Barreis 













re ya ih 


Nothing but the Best 

of Kansas Wheat 

goes into the manu- 
facture of 


Cherry Bell 


The N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representative 
Halboth-Coans Co., Produce Exch 











JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 








SLOGAN iron anc 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








‘“SUMNER’”’ 
‘*AMERICANGENTLEMAN ”’ 


Two flours milled from the very strongest wheats 
of Southwestern Kansas. They are of exceptional 
uniformity, and we have yet to have a dissatisfied 


baker customer on either of them. 


WELLINGTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 











“a ° oane - 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA © able Address 
#00 bbis OKLA *“Washita”’ 

a... ers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 































When quality 






calls — When id 
satisfaction is | en 
needed — For "2 
s¢ 

real goodness, | i 
try— | 


“Utility” 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


° MAPHERSON, KANGAS * 


ye Nia Sgn ae oi ee? it ote ete” 
als, aie , we» ; 5 fs . 











Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields, 
Operating 34 country elevators, 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 











“Sasnak Flour” 
For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriusine Co., Inman, Kan. 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS . . KANSAS 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 

















SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costes more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of services 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


W.A. CHAIN 
Secretary and 


“HAVASAK” “= 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Antienr, Kansas 














Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 
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J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


e ”» YV fi 
Old Trail from wenters _ 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 





Established 1879 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Zenith Milling Co. 


’ 
Blackburn's Best —Elko— 
Three flours of pre- 
Golden Glory dominating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 

















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











Mid-West 
Superior Flours 


Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Mary Sunshine 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Oable Address 
Capacity “AMAID" 














THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA. KANSA: 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills yd 





Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour fur Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat flelds 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL 











Hard Wheat Flour milled from the famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


























The Ansted & Burk 


Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 


William Tell 


Soft Winter Wheat Patent 


Seminole 


A atrong, sturdy, thirsty, 
Spring Wheat Flour 








‘} he 


‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


Fairchild Milling Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 





Making Kansas Flour Only 








Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 


Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 














Ohio Soft W heat 


Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 


Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Verchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 








Domestic and Export 


Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 


BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Sg 








All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GIO 








Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHTO 











THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


xateeest FLOU 


From Choice 
Winter Wheat 
Write for Samples and Prices 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 














The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


MIXED CARS 
Sort Wruyren Wueat Frovur 
Red Ball Patent 


Old Homestead 














a 


The Emery Thierwechter 
Co. 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


OAK HARBOR, OHIO 











Leapinc MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 

















PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA ~¥@ie~] 
































Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Guichete This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity es ee 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. ntl Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 
ee ” 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
W. B. BROWNE & CO. DP we Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Established 1877 ’ Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
* J 
EXPORT FLOUR ) ona ser — Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters sac a 
z : Our Specialty— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA j Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








in far-away India the work of guarding the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags is begun, Upthe River Hooghly, 
w fall Setiehin at Bhradreswar, the Bemis Burlap Mill is located. ° ° 
Gigving Patent under beand Excello Here at the source of the burlap for Bemis Bags the Canadian Hard Spring 

And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis Standard of Quality First is firmly maintained. Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for general Sunbeam Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


household use under brand . : 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. | B E M I S B R O. BAG CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


























JUTE, BURLAP, COT 

B. H. MUIRHEAD PAPER BAGS. pan 4 Pfeffer Milling Company 
Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba Mivand Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 

Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


Cable Address: — 
“HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa DY —e eg <a oeramininaes  CE MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


<>» Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 















































Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces-: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread’ —“Citadel ” 
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Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 





" MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABwIL,’’ Montreal 














CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 





BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR" 
Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hattrax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLs Co., Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILLS Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG CALGARY > ; of 

GODERICH EDMONTON Patt i sek Manitoba Hard Wheat 

BRANDON VICTORIA 08 aay i aa Sines “4 
4 Male s 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 
New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


- CCCCCCLCLEE 


A ——— A —— i —— 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Qur location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Export Flour | 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 








Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
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Norris Grain Co., Ltd. cain 99 PP, 99 ‘6 99 Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG SILVERKING GREAT STAR WOLF and Transportation 
We give special attention to the wants (BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
of Canadian and American mills buying ‘ y ? " Export Flour Handling 
and selling high class milling wheate and Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
other grains. Jorrespondence solicited. “KEYSTONE” Western Assurance 
Company 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
JOHN KENNEDY ; - 
Roar on shige VOODOO ODD DD DOD TDD ODDO INNO NINO TOON ON sites oy tania 
. , - at : Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS gt ey 
Royal Bank Building American Agents 
All Codes Used Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 


Cable Address: ‘‘HALLGRAIN” 


























Cable Address: | 4, TORONTO, CANADA pps 
Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
; waa Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, O lent locati il i 
The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. Oats, Barley, Flax, bonne, Pons, Meals, Bec.” insure service. Write for samples today. Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Om Specialties Pia ensiny Nadav Se. 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO . . ° AND BLENDS 
PO sce, | o mcoala Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters Correspondence Solicited 
si cae ‘ Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton Cable Address: ‘‘Hamco”’ 
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ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


NTU 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
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Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 





























Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 





Eastern Sales Office: 
Boarp or Trape BurLpine 


MONTREAL 


















Cable Adaress: ‘‘Rosrnnoop”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


Offer 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


MonTrREAL AGENCY 
Board of Trade Building 


Heap Office: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFrFice 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


WesTERN OFFICE 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 

Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 


Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 





MIDLAND, CANADA 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcopP” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B. C. 
Ete. 


oo Ae ' cog 
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BRANDS 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE 








CANADIAN MAID 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 




















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 


CopEs USED—PRIVATE, 
AB OC 47TH & 5TH, WESTERN Unio~n 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY’S 




















WINNIPEG MILLS 


MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wii1aM, 
Wiynirec, Epmonton anp 

Menpiciwe Hat 


Dairy Miu Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELs 


Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 


W arenouse Capacrry 
377,000 Barres 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QuEBEC, OrTrawa, ToRONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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GEORGIAN 
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.e Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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This is an age of fastidious taste in 
the quality of foodstuffs packages. 
None but the best command the 
trade. Our bags are best. 


CoTTO 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER i seca 


Cable Address: ““DOMBAY" 




















Jones-HETreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missourt 


PENDANT NNN OTN NOY, 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor 


Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 


Quality and Service 


Cable: “Canrurxco” TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
Sour BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
Maworacrunens CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
wep “’ CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 


In CANADA 


ee 


MORRIS GR: AIN DRIE RS 
“Lverything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG 


SS Se 
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Compel attention 


¥ wy. ‘ ’ ‘ / | / 
Seneca Jones & Son JOHN S. METCALF CO. ; to your flour: 


INSURANCE Brokers Grain Elevator Engineers . . 
HAMILTON, CANADA 111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO Pack your product in 
sturdy 


Our clients have the benefit of our forty D4 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 


eight years’ experience specializing in dagen 5 . ” 3 ‘ . 1 
flouring mill and grain insurance 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, , R A YMOND 


r » , Registered in the > > 
T'rademarks United States and Pau, Pau. & Moore 
ForeignCVountries -ATEN rn IEYS Ss Thy ‘ B GS 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS A 
Century Complete Files Registered Patents Procured and Trade-Marks / 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free Registered in All Countries ! | . ° ‘ 
ION BEATA ant lhl 1 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 854 Security Building © MINNEAPOLIS mprinted with your trade 
600 F St. N. W. WasHinaton, D. CO, name in vivid colors 
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KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- = lami x 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast , - ee 
Foods or Chick Feeds. : Pp B 
Will cut any small grain with negligible ou a per ads 
production of flour. Many patented im- TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity SALES OFFICES 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per Mi li 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of The Raymond Bag Co. Ksineen Chee 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 : Middletown. Ohi Boston 
n, 10 


to 4,800 pounds per hour. 
TWO UNIT CUTTER 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied in 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 
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LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES SOGSECR) 





~ a 


Ocean freight 
service — 


World-Wide 


VV BATEVER your ship- 

ping need may be, you'll 
find a ship to fill it in this fleet 
of 102 vessels. 








A world-wide freight service, 


102 Ships marked by the skillful handling 
More Than a that is the result of 56 years of 
Million Tons experience. 
56 Years’ > 
Experience When you ship by Interna- 
World-wide tional Mercantile Marine you 
in Scope are sure of prompt deliveries. 
ont The high rating of our ships 
a 18S enables you to secure the low- 
heart td ; est insurance rates. 
Needs ° ° 
Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and Lavergess Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. 0. MARTIN, G. P. & F.A. E. J. McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 


Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 
New York: Holland-America Line, 


21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and Néw Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

















CANDI 


NAVIAN-AMERICAN LINF | 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM Sas 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and iculars apply : ‘ . 
ct New York, t 1 Funch. Bare é Co., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 


At Philadelphia, toS. L. Burgess & Co., 92 
Lafayette Building. 
and Baltic Ports 
Special attention given to prompt 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 
Keyser Buildi 

forwarding of Flour to All Scean- 

dimavian Ports, 





At Boston, to Ao. Lombard's Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St 











CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 













5 PEE Tre pry \ 

Advertising “Illustrations YY 

Y Half-Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~~Color Engravings ~~ 

Yj 


Yess on i 


Vps23 395 SY MVM DS. La 



































PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





v 


D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
now has more than 
45,000 customer share- 
holders among citizens 
of the territory sup- 
plied with service? 
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BRIDAL VEIL FLOUR QUALITY 
in a Baking Mixture ALWAYS 
Improves the Quality COUNTS 
of the Bread. 


BRIDAL VEIL IS A QUALITY FLOUR 


TRY IT 
NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 























| 
| 


Founded 1795 THE BEST FLOUR 


ae George Urban Milling Co. ee 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 


Attention Bakers 6VERYTHING THE ab ath aor Pieor. 
Write for sample and BEST of ITS KIND THORNTON & CHESTER 


price of our special MILLING CO. 


. Mixed Cars A Specialty | BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Dusting Flour 














ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR — 





al Ki Vi t wane 
‘lour nter 
GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
: . onee - GrorGE P. URBAN, Vice President Buffalo, N. . ing ictor Patent 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer U.S.A Short Spring Patent 
B, F. OxTMAN, Superintendent -. ° : ‘ : 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N.Y. 


WILKES. BARRE, PA. 





























BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS . SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
CORPORATION FEDERAL MILL&ELEVATOR Coie oasrat FLOUR 
" Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. FLOUR MILLERS Made Just the Best We Know How 
“Quality ats ented Service"’ L O C K P 6) RT. N ° N « ag pA 
F. & R.’s ‘ 
PK oie aK MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. DUNLOP MILLS 
paanemedpd ey Rend nary ome FLOUR MILLERS en ee 


Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export 


Th Forel @ a ROCHESTER, N. Y 
ie Farw » N.Y. 
Us Correspondence Solicited 


Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





























Established 1774 UNIFORMITY Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 





EXPORTERS of 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT he Continental Milling Co. 


F LO U R Millers of 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Mills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Cable Address: “QuaAkrMILLs” PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD BaALTIMoRE, Mp. 
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The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 


44 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


GOLDEN SHEAF 
High Glaten Bread Flour 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


800 Barrels Daily 





STICKELL’S BEST 
For Fine Cakes 























Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


\ Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 


Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 











Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 


Spring, Winter and Rye 


Mixed Cars 


Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N.Y 























“Manufactured Weather” 
Qrrier Fngineering Grporation 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 






Hue Propvuce Berrrr 
Frovr at Less Cost 
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CASCADE FLOUR 7 
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'T must pe G00? 


49.bs 


CASCADE 









HIGH GRADE HARO WHEAT FLOUR 
ANDO SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 


Cascabe, MONTANA 


HE strong gluten wheat grown on tie virgin soil 
of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills—not 
the largest but large enough to include the latest in 
milling facilities—and the result is “CASCADE,” 
the flour of quality. Bakers say it is a challenge to 
the milling world—making bread of superior texture 
finer flavor—more loaves to the barrel. Send for 
baking sample. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels 














AveustT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 
W.C. Borxr, Secretary 
an l Sales Manager 


MILLERS OF 


Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 








THE J. W. DENIO MILLING COMPANY 
Has Been Succeeded by the 


Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co. 


Capital Stock, $1,250,000.00 


Offices at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, and Denver, Colorado 


Ws: will continue to operate our line of elevators ex- 
tending through much of the best Montana spring wheat 
territory, and to manufacture at our Mill in Sheridan, our 
Spring Wheat Flours, famous for their power of absorb- 
ing water and producing the most loaves of best bread— 
Always the Best and Always the Same. 
























POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 














— 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat. grows 


MONTANA CHIEF Judith Milling Company 


The better flour HOBSON, MONTANA 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BasIN WHEAT 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 













Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Flour and keed Mill Warehouse 
iB Bid ST LOUIS. MO 














=KANSAS 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS: LONSDALE GRAIN 


CITY MISSOUBJI: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 


CHARLES W LONSDALE, Patsiwent 
FRED C. VINCENT, 
E.F. EMMONS, Manacta Mituno Det 
FJ CUNNINGHAM 

MANAGE sx DEPT NEW YORK 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
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CA RGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
$12 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operated in Connection With 
Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Southwest 
W heat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 

















EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 
Minneapolis 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 




















sprinc—M ILLING WHEAT-—wirer 


Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 
McCABE BROS. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
WINNIPEG 


a 
Merchants 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - (otton- Provisions 


MEMBERS—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL &LEVATOR 


: 


JL Ne UJ 





There Is No Use Trying to 
Guess the Tv keep your flour orders covered in real 


i.’ 


wheat. And, to be extra safe, a moderate surplus 
Market : 


of fine, strong milling wheat from the Southwest, 
hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


~f | DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”’—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 1 : 
MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
OC. L. FONTAINE, Jr., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS oe “inp Dependable Service f 
2, ependavbie Service for 
WHEAT Suresh ram Senene od MARSHALL HALL ~ E. L. L U I B E L Particular Millers (pea 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION Consignments and Fustuve Ordere Gettetiat 7008 Whent 
for GRAIN CO 2x, 206 Merchants Exchange Ro Sales to Arrive JAS. S. TEMP! wereanen tae ; 
Es AS. S. ] LE N’S SONS 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS “ey, St. Louis, Mo. of * MEMPHIS, TENN. 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ry DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Oo., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT 









48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 


203 Chamber of Commerce 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


WIRE US FOR PRICES ON 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 


ae ie a 





45-lb, or better, Flax 


Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed Screenings 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 30-Ib No. 2 Mixed Feed 
Barley Oats 


WINONA, MINN 





am 


PLANT 





FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


602-604 Corn Exchange 
Milwaukee, Wis. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Elevator Capacity, 
3,000,000 Bushels 





















‘a WHEAT SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Superlatively 
Fine Milling 


W heat 


New Kansas Wheat We give good service to 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 











all millers but like espe- 








Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels cially toserve those who 
WICHITA, KANSAS : : : 
require especial quality 
selections. 
W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 
Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers A 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Our Specialty 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY 
Established 1877 Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. Specialists in all 
Soft and Hard Winter MILLING GRAINS 


MILLING WHEAT Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
- EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
A book of rules will be sent on request. 

Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secrerary. 




















uality 


and its 
proof 


IDWAY Electric 
Engraving Co., 
the largest and 


most complete photo 
engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 
alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


1931 University Avenue 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





moe RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Supprenx Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 





FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 


market for MT LLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK iiiter'sca™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS : 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Deartom St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


I EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 


327 South La Salle Street 

















MILLFEEDS =" ix; 


THE BERTLEY — 
327 South I.a Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
¥F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting" Ets the Wheat?’ riours 
Sarrutre—Juprru—Gonrp Cross 


699 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









ELLYAart. 
von Merchandisers” 


AMERICAN ForE Biba. 





‘e W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


We are x 
buyers of I EEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

















844 Rush St. CHICAGO 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
~ 
~ rays i ark “4 s of 
OR armerees aoe Always in the market. All grades of THE KONRAD SCHREIER Co. PH ORT H co 
Ql fight LESS THAN 49% FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn SHEBOYGAN, WIS. . . 
Wea Non a} ae” 1 c ; mee yoo FLOUR axp BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
— JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. Ms pet Ml Wheat Flour . - . te 
ereients low Gade Wheat bran wi Established for 40 Year ” Bread Improver 198-20) FLORIDA STREET 
Flouc Hard Wheat established for ears . 
Sn cent Whe Scr tant Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO Lge pet eng Mar gy Roe mil Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS 











SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


F. Carpenter Co. 
225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 





PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 





Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








There are a few good mills who want the 
oper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIXED FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Screenings and 
Mill Oats sou"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 











ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 


Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


PSSCCCSSCSHLCSS CSAS SRSRERSSASSERACE RST SRRARTRE SU SCEERESERERSRESERESEREEREREEE Rea Reeteeeeeaeast 














WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 


SILiLIL IIL riryryryrrrriiy 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 






OD PRODUC} 
© FLOUR S aS 


J.3.WATERMAN & CO. ,me 


AN ~ 
: Carzc Line <i o. 
OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


BAKERS MACHINERY 






Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


DILITILITITIL III itiii iii 
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JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





[~~ FLOUR BROKER” | 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


24 East 63rd St NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








Corn Products - 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


? Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Morrow & Company = ™**sblishea 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: *“Morrow.Law,” New York 











FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





r Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


t Kansas City, Mo. 





Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mer. 











Bn 


New York,N. Y. 
AINED. v 









7 A, ARELIABLE 
Zz MEDIUM 
W™" SIMPSON 
PRoouce EXCHA CABLES 


Ki 
NGE 
NE OMAND,N.Y 

















BERGstTROM, STOEVE & Co. 
(Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 














COWING & ROBERTS 


‘ 
Winter Wheat 
Flour Wheat 
a specialty 


Established 
1887 
Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














@ Exceptional Facilities 


W. P, Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Ddmerstiec Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





i: 


WB. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mitt FEEOS 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commeree St. BALTIMORE 


Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


803 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘Emriro” 











American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: 'AMFLOURCO" 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ll Broadway NEW YORK 


The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FLour Mit AGENTs 
Propuce NEW 
ExcHaNncEe YORK 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave, NEW YORK CITY 


J.L. CISNEROS 
FLOUR 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


ae 








— 








Broenniman Company 


(1NCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. s 














pomeEstic——F LOU R—erxport 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
sorine KLOUL 


B-18 Produce Exchange 


Kansas 


NEW YORK 

















W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Grain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


es tie en CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. General Flour Company 
s> r g Clear Cc fi aw D Flour Jobbers of Spring, Boe and Soft Wheat FLOUR in General 
Ranses Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour Also Distributors of Rye Flour 1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 


Kansas Clear 


Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Orry, Mo. 
BurraLo. N.Y. 


Cable Address: 


“States,” Philadelphia 


217 Cass Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. 

Buyers and Sellers ol E E D 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 
Frovre—BROKERAGE—Frep 


Domestic Mi.uimcG Co. 
A. W. Wrrt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 








aa . Mail Samples MILLFEEDS 

We handle We are also distributors of Dried 308 Merchants emergent LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY - MO. 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.” Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 





(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) atune Seer DON C. GRAHAM 
IRNHEL 
ZENE CO. FLOUR 

















FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 





KANSAS CITY 









































a 
LF Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 
1M Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Puriapetrnta, Pa. TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND Ae OME iti ailiitits Company 
ALFALFA MEAL ibitiers aocets 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
y PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, —HY . > y wT 
E¢ SAMUEL BELL & SONS Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. SUPERIOR SERVICE 
= Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 
Send Samples and Lowest Quotations Fourth and Market Streets 
‘0. eee PHILADELPHIA, PA. J.T. McINTOSH 
™ FLOUR—FEED Mill Representative 
ft DREYER COMMISSION CO. Flour and Feed Broker 
M I D ST. LOUIS, MO. 603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
All Grades LI] AY KE 





Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 





SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 























yn 
667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; ; F. 0. JONES ° 
131 State STREET BOSTON, MASS. ° ° 
blr Sterling Calculator 
eet FLOUR anp FEED A Valuable Handbook for Use 
Z 401 East Fifth Street of Canadian and United States 
Buyers of Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. LITTLE ROOK, ARK. Millers and Exporters in quick 
FEED BOSTON and Accurate Conversion of 
of all kinds DAWSON & SEAVER United Kingdom Quotations. 
° NEW YORK . 
D. Don eid, -~_ Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers The Recksteiner Company Price per copy, $10.00 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


Flour and Feed For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Brokers Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 





























PERCY KENT BAG Co, INC. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, President 


- BREY & SHARPLESS se lincinasbidetesestctacaial NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 
7 FLOUR Quality Flours 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 
a 
— BAGS 
-_- NEWSOME FEED &GRAIN CO. 











316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog 


Wire your offers 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 


Norfolk, Va. shipping facilities. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “Fiaxy,” London 





Cable Address: ““Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


| 
| 





REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES © 








M. STANNARD 


F. T. CoLtnins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““LynpsEiu,"”” London 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 





LIVERPOOL, LONDON, | 


HULL AND GLASGOW 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Br.iino,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiITooM” “ToomiTooM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
upplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mryyn., U.S. A. 


ANDREW Law WILuiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““CamE.iia,” Glasgow 





PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
~ IMPORTERS 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Paytinz,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FeasTanco,”’ London 





Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 


Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: ‘‘Breaproort,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,’’ London 





RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eciarr,’’ London 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 


| 
| 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 

consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MaRY AxE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Harris,’’ London 





GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“MippLines,”’ London 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘“Mrp1uu,’’ London 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso”’ 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
ingstuffs 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLLock,” Belfast 
“PILiusBuRY,”’ Dublin 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
““VIGILANT”’ Riverside 








JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


LONDON, E. C. 


59 Mark Lane 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘““WinTER,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Byrnez,” Dublin 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Runcrz”’ 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosmMackK,” Glasgow 














A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“ButTtTiFant,” London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 














KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘FrepxKos,’’ Belfast 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 


Also at BrisTto.t, SOUTHAMPTON, Hutu, BeLFrast, DUBLIN and CorRK 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘“MaTLucn” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BeL¥ast 
Cable Address: ‘‘DreLicuT,”’ Glasgow 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘“BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 

Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 

Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 





Cable Address: “GraINs,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS SCHOFFER & CO. 
FLOUR MERCHANTS Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 


Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 


O.LF. business much preferred. uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: “‘CLEO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘SrRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 





Canadian mills 
Cable Address: **TassIANo” 





Cable Address: ‘‘D1ipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: “SCHG@FFER,” Rotterdam 
ee 9? 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. J. TAS EZN N. V. ““VEEMESTA 
LTD. Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 

Desires offers on large quantities of first and FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 

50 Wellington St. GLASGOW second clears from American and 


Cable Address: ‘"VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Feedingstuffs, etc. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Correspondence invited : 
Cable Address: ‘‘VANDERHEYM,”’ Rotterdam “en, Rotterdam 


L. VAN DER HEYM 
AGENT 


| 
——____—_—— 
| 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” Cable Address: ‘‘Horoopcorp” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 





| 
. | 
| 
| 











In use_by various foreign brokers 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
00 


AMSTERDAM Supplement . . $20. 
é For sale at all its branches and by 
Cable Address: “MEURSMEEL”’ Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B CO 5th Edition Minn., U.S. A. 





Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


’ N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
NIEVAK N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S DELMAATSCHAPP 
Dawe Buying and Getins iqeney See the ee Leg Ie 
ute olesale Dealers’ Association RO . A 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, | Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account BULSING & HESLENFELD 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) Guaranteed payment of documents MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CORN FLOUR and RICE References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam AMSTERD 
Cable Address: Singel 72, | Guaranty Trust Co., New York Large Trade in Germany, AM 
“NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM | Cable Address: Locomotion,” Rotterdam Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 
aS SS an ee sae ee : oa oe oe a ee, ee = 
HANDELSVEREENIGING | KARL GAL & CO. OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
ROTTERDAM eed — SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 
= 7 Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Legué,’’ Rotterdam Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague “OsIECK,’’Amsterdam for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 
P. MEURS PZ. THE A B C CODE N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 





Established 1876 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘“FxurxHEN” 





COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ‘ HANDELSKAMER” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“WirBuURG” 
Cable Address: “Inrxrest,” Rotterd Reference: Fresteme Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG 
M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘ELF1inz,”’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











& 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK”’ 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ““Orromapssx”’ 


FLEMMING BANG 
IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address 
“FLEMBANG,” Copenhagen 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mil! connections 
Cable Address; “ActrLovur”’ 


Established 104 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Jounny” 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
. OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 


References 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: ‘“*Rroorp,’’ Oslo 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


REIDAR HAGEN 
COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN -- FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““REmDAGEN" 


FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ““KLEMFLour" OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
ambros Bank Limite andon 








Samples and offers solicited 





ASBJORN P. BIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 50 Mark Lane, London 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wrprsorr,"’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, % 


Cable Address: ‘SteeGmenu.,’’ Hamburg 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References : 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 

OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““FrEDBLOMCO"’ 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “RoLrsEnson.”’ 
Keference: The Northwestern Miller 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


ImporTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR snp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘“Parre”’ 


se ispuinimmamante 
EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 

MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘OrrentTesco,’’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Codes: Riverside 1910 

Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
“MEHLTHOMAS" 


Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: '‘HitTon"’ 








FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 





SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: ““NELSON,”’ Pirseus 





G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Eaypt GREECE Head Office: 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine stta 


Markets 
Reference: ‘‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘“‘DuNBAR,"’ Hongkong 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 


THE A B C CODE 
In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 











Grain 
™ 
(NiacaRA)p> Cleaners 
age Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. ¥. 








AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 
STORAGE 

AI TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTTLg, v.s.. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco,”’ all codes 















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 









is grinding the 
hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 


Our Ogden Hill 


Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 


solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Ogden 
San Diego 
Colton 
Sacramento 












Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ““Preston."’ All Codes 


Cudle Address: © Prost WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 











CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


. Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Miiers or Bive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 














CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:""CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Specializing im 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 














Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 





Ub 











rf. 


i 
| 


= 


} BURLAP&COT 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 














FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
la problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA’ 





































“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 





Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























ARY “Madelia’s Superlative” 
' SS / Strong— Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
QUALITY Guaranteed to Satisfy 
ECONOMY but 
GUARANTEED | | wm... N MII 
|, GLARO Mio Go| | ose” NORTHLAND MILLING CO. | | ATKINSON MILLING CO 

















THE HiGHEst Pricep FLtour IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midaé SLOUL 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mveapots 
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FLOUR 
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e Made for Cfhose 
Who Know 


and 


Want the Best 


Sunburst 


Flour 











Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















SHEN discriminating buyers 





#25) show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand,it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 
price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 
it would pay you to investigate the 


reasons for the popularity of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 













Mother Hubbard 





The flour of supreme satisfaction 


Worth the difference 














HUBBARD 
MILLING . 
COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 
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The RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Three 


Great 
Minnesota 
Flours 





















Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


GS 
“Tine B IG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 


Che RED WING MILLING Co. egy 


Helps the ‘Baker 


ake a 
‘Better Loaf 








elected 
W heat 




















The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 











: ] housewife. 
Millers of High Grade Flours 
Rep W1na, MINNESOTA “Diamond Jo” 
“Little Jo” 
FOUR EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. are sure win- 
GoodBreadMakers eae ners for bakers, 
Fancy Short Patent High Grade Semolinas and Ryes Best Bakers’ Patent dealers and ex- 


From Selected Spring Wheat Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 


porters of fine 
Minnesota and 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company — wheat 
RED JACKET PATENT : 
New Un COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 











DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH WH ITER SWAN FLOU R 


First Patent 





DULUTH RELIABLE AINNESOTA MAKES 
Standard Straight é ) THE BEST FLOUR 
APEX J IN THE WORLD 


Extra Fancy Clear 





Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. SPRINGFIELD MILLING COMPANY, Inc. J. @. Lawnanon, President 


DULUTH, MINN. SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA Wo RE, Sennen ane SRNR 
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Miss Minneapolis 


The Superlative Spring Wheat 


Short Patent 





This is a broad statement, 
but we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 





Minneapolis Milling Co. 


Suerrietp, President 
upputH, Vice President 
mrHER, Vice President and Manager 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A 
Pocket 
BEST ON RECORD 
FLOUR 


FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












FLOUR 


[EMPIRE MILLING C0. 


Ornices 
ae MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
A 
_ 

















CENTURY MILLING COMPANY 


New MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Ne y 
Sh ry ee at 8 rts 
rt Patent ; t tent 
Spring Wheat RYE FLOURS iocing Wheat. 
Flour Connections Wanted Flour 














Always Ace High 





(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











MARCUS JOHNSON, President J.J. PApDpEN, Vice President 8S. M. Stverrson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.Lso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








<)> 


Goodhue Mill Co. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Short Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MinneEapo_is 








RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 


ar 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 

















MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 
From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better four—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





























“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 


CRY 
CERES 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


‘is -the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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Peds established its 
Feey value tothe house- 

wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 






All our brands are 
the result of the 
same painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
wheat. 





CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 






eA(ade by 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Denison Milling Co. 
Semolina and Durum 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
“‘Marshall’s Best’ 


Corn Exchange . 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 











Ervin’s Best Flour short patent 
White Gold Flour svecis! bakers 


Correspondence solicited 


THE H.C, ERVIN COMPANY 


St. CLouD, MINNESOTA Mills at Little Falls, Minn. 








FLOUR 





1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


BEST OF ALL 


FLOUR 
Again on the market 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








GREENLEAF 


““A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuaLiry Kip Carns in Raised 
Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyneti-Dantauist Press 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 824 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 




















[{'LOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
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HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St: PAUL 
MINNESOTA 











Osakis Milling Co. 
eMerchant Willers 


Osakis, MINN. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 











OSAKIS, MINN. \ 


BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOOD 
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“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


e Minnesota P inc eads! 


CCORDING to the United States Bureau 

of Census, which has just announced the 

results of the last biennial census, Minnesota 

made MORE FLOUR THAN ANY OTHER 
STATE IN THE UNION. 


Minnesota manufactured 22,631,000 barrels of 
Flour in 1925,—about 73 million barrels more 
than the next largest producing state. 


Minnesota not only “Makes the Best Flour in 
the World” but it makes More Flour Than 
Any Other State. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, MINNESOTA 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 
“BOXER” “NORMANO” 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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‘Strong Bags Build 
Customer Goodwill 


Goob four bags must have ample 
strength to do the work that is required 


of them. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags are much 
stronger than the average of other bags. 





Strength of cloth is watched every day 
in Bemis mill and factory. This greater 
strength insures less breakage, better 
arrivals, fewer claims. 


Sell More of Your Flour Through 
Bemis Better Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Satisfied trade 1s the 
bakers greatest asset: 


MmeECaANNS | 99 


“EVERY LOAF ALIKE! 


and sure to satisfy your 
most particular customer 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





ERESOTA FLOUR 


MADE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestmwent anp ManacGer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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SWEET 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CREAM” 


MILLER 





_ WERY BEST 


OUALITY 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 
MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


FLOURWS - 
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Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 











Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable”’ 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











Cc APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
om Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn, 
Samples, prices and 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 22cm: 
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New Jersey Flour Mills ‘t, Clifton, N. J. 


wis THE AGENE PROCESS the appli- 

cation is made to the flour just ahead of the 
packer bins. It does not interfere with the milling 
process. The action is entirely completed imme- 
diately—theflour enters the bins with the maximum 
baking value, absorption and color improvement. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 















NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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(One twenty-three Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


Branches: 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. re ‘ e ° ° ° e . ° ° ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAG CO. . ° ° e ° ° e ° ° ° - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAG CO. i ° ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° ° ‘ ‘ - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHASE BAG CO. é ‘ ‘ ° Fs e ‘ e e o e ‘ e BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° ° ° ° ‘ e . ° ° e ° - e GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. e ° ‘ ° © . 4 e ° ‘ ° ° - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° ° ° e . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° * ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. e . e . " ‘ . . ° ° * e . - TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHASE BAG CO. . . ° Pe ‘ * ° e ° ° ° e e NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 


Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of “*NEVERBorsl ”? Paper Bags) 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Rates, 
50 Mark co London, E. 0 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN— Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves, 
166 W. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C., Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST, LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


MECHANIC 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


. 8, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I). 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


AL DEPARTMENT 


Main Offic 


H. J. Parrarmeer, President and 
- reasurer 


W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Rosert E. Sreruime, Editor 


Joun P. 





Cable Address: 





“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Tuomas A. Gairr wy, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WaLrer QuackensusH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Carnout K. Micnener, Managing Editor 
Bropenrick, Asst. News Editor 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Minn., U.S. A. 


” 


Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wirrew, Cashier 


Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class, 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 












A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa.........+.. 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 

Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 

Alberta, Can. 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohilo........ 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
WIR, cccccccccccccccccccecccecccesese 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 
American Maid Flour Mills, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.......+-+++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Louls, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 


Houston, 


Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......++++-55 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y....+++eee0% 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 

APE. cocccccccccvcccccccccccccceveses 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

City, Kameas ....ssscccesevesessseees 


Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago.......++++++ 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 


Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
GPOOCE cecccccvcccccccccscccecccecers 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas.........++. 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Yu.cccccoscccccsccccvece 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
New York, 


-Barr Shipping Corporation, 

BH. Ze ccccccccccccccccescccevecsccese 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louse, OCC. coccccccccvccsesescvecccsce 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill..........% 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjirnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschapplj, 

Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 

FONCO, KANSAS .ncccccccccccccscccccce 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark..... es 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England.. 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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726 


722 
733 


808 


795 


740 


791 
787 
804 
793 


814 
788 
812 
740 


737 
823 
809 


825 
796 
808 


740 


815 
802 
812 
794 
795 
803 
791 
807 
736 
739 
812 


811 
790 
809 
808 


796 
810 


795 
802 
795 
811 
739 


822 
810 
810 














Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis...........+..+. 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ......cccceccsceencveee 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & Bl. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
_. MPPPTTETITTIP CLT CT TT Tee 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Conter, Mimn....scccccscceseccccs 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, IIl...........0+- 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill..... ° 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 820, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 


BON, Kansas ...sessseseseees eocccce 
Continental Milling Co., ., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 

Rotterdam, Holland ........ 


Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, “Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co. » New York. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... ee 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... eee 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill....... cece 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., ances 
City, Mo. ... 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 





787 
809 


712 


810 
732 
733 


800 


799 
800 
794 


822 


811 
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811 
721 
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720 
813 
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794 


828 
731 
820 


807 
807 


829 
739 
741 


794 
735 
808 


814 
735 
810 


813 


807 


805 
809 
809 
731 


De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 


Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming .....--eeeeeeeeees eoce 


Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis. . e 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. 8S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

Mio. cccccccvcccecesocceveces eocccece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill...........- 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 

MiImMR. ccccccccsccccccccccce eovccccces 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........ eee 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 


Co., Green 


Ebeling, John H., ee 

Bay, Wis. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., ‘st. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, 8. T., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y.... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Okla. 


Empire Flour Mills, “Lta., St. Thomas, 
GEE. cccccccccccccesccccccsccccccecs ° 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis eovecece ee 


Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla..... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas..... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. .ccccccee 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis Seoeedrececeoss 
Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Lottie, Me. cccccccccccccccccccccce cove 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis ° 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Peewee eee eeeeeeeeese 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeee 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.........+.+. e 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 


Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. FZ. cccccccce 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland ..........++-. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. ¥.. 723, 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland .......... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... cece 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis. . ee 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
BPONS coccccccccccccccccccccccscccces 
Fuller, Walter B., Flour Co., Boston, 
Mass. ccccccccees evccccecce 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis ....... 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis .......++. 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 


Nu FY. cccccccccccccccccccccsccccscces 


eeeeeee 


ee eeeee 
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812 
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807 
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793 
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728 
818 


812 
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796 
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813 
724 
812 
735 
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737 
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G 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ......sseeeeeeess 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, 8., Co., Wellsaburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal............ 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Maas... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Blev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. ........ 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas 
Green & Gowlett, London, "England bees 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas ° 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., ‘Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
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811 
803 


731 
810 


808 
805 
309 
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739” 


813 
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789 
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795 
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Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 98 


Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 
Hardesty Milling Co., ‘Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng........- 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., Hast St. Louis, Ill... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn........- 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 

cago and San Francisco.........++++: 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 

oratory, Minneapolis .........eeseee08 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill.........+ 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill......- 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 

St. Louis, Mo, ...cccccccccccccccccess 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 

Now York, N. Zo.cccccccccciccocccess 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 

New York, N. Yin. ccccccccccccccces® 
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soeentnet tains Oe Annona; 


International Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 


eeeeee eeeeeeeee 


apolis 
Ismert-Hincke Milling “Co., ” Kansas City. 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y......- 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo..... cove 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, i.. 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........-- 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
gas City, Mo. ... ee 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont... s 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Cow Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ... eoccces 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont...... * 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.........++- 


eee eeeeee 


Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ...++- ececcccsccsccescececes 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, CORrccccccccceces 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can..... eee 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......- ° 


Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

land 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany... 


seeeeee eee eee eeeeeeee 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... ° 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...seecesees ° 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. "Louis. ° 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill......... ee 
Lawrenceburg ‘"nd.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.......... 


eeeee 


Levy Bros., Gibraltar.....ceeceesees ee 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..........++:+ 


Educational Committee, 


Linseed Meal 

Ghfeage, TER. ciccccccoscccecescs 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

theello, InG@, wccccvcccsccvece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........ 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 

Winnipeg .ccssues 
McConnell & Reid, Lta., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio......+. 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y¥.......+ 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo.... 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland..... eoee 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co. .» Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co. .. Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St, Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

fom, D. GC. sn cadanuceabedessecbasesees 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway.....ssseeee 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Calcago, Tk:). 4.5cdseeseawadawehce tks 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
—_— Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


eee eee eeee 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

Due, OREO 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis... .. 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Lowla, Mo. ..ccccccccsccccccscces eee 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Tih. cccces 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Be. cocceccss enées ° 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. ee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y.......-. ° 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
tem, WN. ZW. cccccccccccccecs eeceses 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. eeesece 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa....... eve 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TEANBAS 2c cccccccscccccccccccces eee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co..... eee 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland..... eocces 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis ........+.+ ee 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis. . 
Northwestern ~— Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. ..... ° eeees 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. ee 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis...... ° 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 


N. Y. ... oOrTrerrrrr rere rere ry 


oO 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn.... 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ....... eocccce 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich.. eevee 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, ae ° 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.. 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., eo Sidney, 
MPM. 0:0:5.6:0s. 650 #06 6600 4 50000040.036006 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 
Fayette, Ind. .... 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


seer 


sees 


eeeeee 


Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, IIl.. eee5 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl..... eee 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.. 

Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis. ee rsyy rs 


Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..... ° 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. eoccccccccce 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo... 
Pynch, B. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 

pita, Pa. ses 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


Philadel- 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 


- Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 


Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England... 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 


Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co..........- 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

Wie. cocccccccccccccccccccvccesesscece 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipegm, Man. ....ccccccsesesecessseses 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.........s+0+% 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour 
Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co............. 
Sarantis Freres, Pirmus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
sas 
Sauerlandt, Paul, 
Saxony Mills, St. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co... Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... e 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis yo eweres 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
ONE. ccccccccccccccsccccssccssccccere 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburs. eeteces 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill..........+.+ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & ncehomey Grand Forks, 
NN. Du cccccccccccccccccccescece 
States Flour Mills Co., " Philadelphia, Pa, 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany.. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... ° 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island ss 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan.. oe 


T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland..... e 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 


Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee. 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohie 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y¥.........- 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y........- 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, EK@meae 2... ccccccccceccccesesces 


Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Manm., Camade ceccccccccccccccccccces 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 


poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 
Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. Y. 
Lge aig (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Lta. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Hlobdamd .cccccccctcccccccccccccsceses 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
FEOMGRS cccccccscccceccccccccscees . 

Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walla, Waal. cccccccccccccccccsece 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark. 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kana ..cccccccvcccccccccccccccccces 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OFOGOM cccccccccccccccscesece 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
BOOMS, LR. .ccccccseccccccccccccscecee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
COP CO, cocccccesevccccverccsscsccsees 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
; Srrrerrrrerrrerererrrrrrrrrery yr tt) 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mlg. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam...... ee 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 


eee 
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FRANK KELL, President 


“Ike Kel] Group of Flour Mills 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 











These Fine Mills Are Between the 
Wheatfields and the Sea— 


No great group of mills is better situated to reach the 
markets of the world,—with millions of acres of the 
Southwestern wheat empire back of them and the route 
to the world’s consumers beginning at their doors. 


-And every Kell product is a quality product. 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P. DUNCAN ,Vice-Pres.& GEN.MGR 
CABLE ADDRESS WICHITA” 




















"Kell Mill & Elevator CoVernon Tuas beat: a ae Great West Mill & Elevator Co 
" J.A.KELL , VICE-PRES.& GEN.MGR. : — Bal Amarillo, Texas 
f + | Re oer =F | W.A.BARLOW, Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 
es BB cE Sod CABLE ADDRESS 
m agit i 2) je) “GREAT west” 


| ce 





Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 


Waco Mill & Elevator Co.-Waco,Texas +.P.0UNCAN,Pres. . 
CABLE ADDRESS WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN.Mor. [im Perry, Oklahoma 
- wR H.C. JACKSON, GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS” PERRYMILL” 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. ~ Oklahoma na Clty, Okla. 


T.C.THATCHER . MGR. CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT’ @ 
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